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[TAB. CXIU.] 

REMARKS ON the GENUS FLOERKEA of WILLDENOW. 

By John Lindlet, Esq.> 

Profenor of Botany in the London UniTenity. 



The genus Floerkea, established by Willdenow in 1801, 
and adopted by all succeeding systematic botanists, except 
Parsh, who reduced it to NectriSy is one of which our knowledge 
has hitherto been extremely imperfect. Referred to Juncea by 
St Hilaire, to HydrocharidetB by Reichenbach, to the vicinity 
of PorhdacecB by Nuttall in his Genera of North American 
Plants, afterwards, by the same author, to the neighbourhood 
of CrucifertBy and finally altogether omitted by Bartling, it has 
remained a kind of botanical puzzle, which no one has been 
able to explain. Having been recently favoured by Dr. 
Torrey with very complete specimens, both in flower and iruit, 
I find the structure so much at variance with that which is 
usually assigned to it, as to deserve to be made generally 
known. To criticise tlie characters by which it has been 
lutherto defined, would be only to enumerate a series of mis- 
conceptions or omissions that have arisen fi'om the minutetiess 
and delicacy of its parts. A more agreeable task will be to 
describe the fiiictificadon, as I have found it myself. 

FLOERKEA. 

Alabasthi calyx herbaceus, monophyllus, trifidus, aestivatione 
valvota; laciniis erectis, intus striis acicularibus notatis; 
peiala tria^ minuta, membranacea, disco camoso perigyno 
inserta, uninervia ; stamina 6, in eadem disco inserta, 3 
sepcdis opposita petalis aequalia, 3 petalis opposita multo 
hreyiora ; filame$iia subulata, flava; cmM€r<B subrotundae, 
biloculares, longitudinaliter dehiscentes; ovarium superum, 
trilobum» lobis calyds laciniis oppositis; stylus filifomiis, 
lobis ovarii vix longior; stigma trifidum; omda solitaria, 
ascendentia. 

Fu>Ri8 ExPANSi calyx 3-partitus, laciniis ovatis acuminatis; 
Second Sbbibs. a 
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stamina omnisL suhsdqnaYia^ patentia; disais fere oblitera- 
tus; tf(^/f<« staminibus sequalis ; cseterae partes immutatse. 
Fructu8 calyw persistent laciniis patentissimis, paulo ampli- 
ficatis; achenia 2-3, oblonga, tuberculata; pericarpitan 
coriaceura; semina cavitatem totara replentia; embryo 
oblongus, exalbuminosus, cotyledonibus piano-con vexis, 
radicula intra bases cotyledonum inclusa, hilo proxima, 
plumtda conica, conspicua. 

Such being the essential structure of this plant, while it is 
obnous that it cannot be referred to any of the Natural Orders 
in which it has actually been placed, or to which it has been 
approximated, it is equally certain that it is by no means easy 
to say to what it really belongs. 

In habit, it possesses so few characteristic marks, that one 
can scarcely draw any inference from it. RanuTictdacecB are 
perhaps those, certain species of which it most resembles, and 
its apocarpous fruit would be in a slight degree corroborative 
of such an association ; but the structure of the calyx, the 
perigynous disk, and the absence of albumen, will not permit 
us to place it even in their neighbourhood. It may also be 
compared with Geraniacece in some points, such as the deep 
lobes of the ovarium, with monospermous cells, and the want 
of albumen; but it is destitute of all tendency to a monadelphous 
state of the stamens, it has notliing like a gynophore with a 
central axis, and its seeds are altogether different, not to 
speak of its perigynous disk. Many other Orders might also be 
selected, with which points of agreement might be established. 
But it seems to me that Sanguisorbem are the plants among 
which, or in the neighbourhood of which, Fherkea roust take 
its place. They agree, to a certain extent, in habit : that is, 
many Smguisorbe€B are inconspicuous, procumbent, herbaceous 
plants, with divided leaves; both have definite stamens arising 
from a perigynous disk ; if Floerkea has its styles united almost 
to the apex, Sangmsorbea have unilocular monoq)ermoiis car- 
pella, with the styles proceeding occasionally from their base, 
so that they only diiFer in an adhesion of the styles : in San- 
gtiisarbece we have seeds always originating at the point where 
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LllUXLBT ON nXISE&EA OF WIULDfiMOW. 3 

the style qoks the ovariun^ and an exalbumioous embryo 
with plano-conyex cotyledons, aJJ idiich equally exist in 
Fherkecu On the other hand, if we inquire into the differences 
that exist between this plant and the Order to which I have 
suggested that it may be referred, we find that they consist, 
firsdy, m the absence of stipules; secondly, in the presence of 
peCais ; tliMly» in the tube of the calyx not becoming indu- 
rated ; and, finally, in diose stamens, which are opposite the 
sepals, beyi^ the nMXt developed — ^tlie reverse of what occurs 
n Sanguimjri^em. B«t in JBoMoece, of which many would have 
the latter to be a part, although an Order in which stipnles are 
usually highly developed, they are absent in SpiraOj &c. ; the 
presence of petak in the rudimentary state in which they exist 
in NoerkeOy would rather confirm its affinity with an apetalous 
Order, than its relation to one in which the petals are habitu- 
aUy perfect: just as in AMaraaihace(Bf lUecebreeBf EupioHna" 
euBj and the like, where similar appearances occur; the want 
of induration in the tube of the calyx is probably due to the 
absorption of the disk, in this genus, at a very early period, 
and may be regarded as a specific character rather than as 
one affecting its ordinal position ; and, finally, the presence 
of petals may be supposed to explain the cause of those 
stamens, which are alternate with the sepals, being the 
least, instead of the most, developed, as is usual in apetalous 

Tab. CXIIL Fi§. 1, A flower-bud. Fig. 2, The same, 
cut open, showing the structure at this period before the disk 
is absorbed. Fig. 3, The pistillum of the same. Fig. 4, A 
stamen. Fig. 5, A petaL Fig. 6, An expanded flower. Fig. 
T, An ovulam, widi a lacerated portion of the pericarpium ad- 
hering to it. Fig. 8, The pistillum of the expanded flower. 
Fig. 9, The calyx, in fruit Fig. 10, A section of the ache- 
mmoy at right an^es with the cotyledons. Fig. 11, A section 
of the seed, parallel with the cotylolons : — all highly magnijied. 
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CATALOGUE op the ORCfflDEiE IN MR- CUMING'S 
COLLECTION OF SOUTH AMERICAN PLANTS. 

By Professor Lindley, 



ASARCA. Lindl, in Quart. Jaum. Marchy 1827, p. 20. 

674* A. aurantiacih (Lindl. MSS.); caule vaginis mem- 
branaceis vestito, labello trilobo venis varicosis. — Valparaiso. 

This differs from A. speciosa in its stem not being leafy, in 
its flowers being much smaller, and in the form and surface of 
its labellum. 

CHLOR£A. LiiuU. L e. p. 47. 

678 (bis). C. multiflora. Lindl. 1. c — Valparaiso. 

141. C. virescens. Id* — Conception. 

681. C. alaris. Id. — Valparaiso. 

677. C. disoides. Id. — Valparaiso. 

676. C. bkUoides, Id, — Valparaiso. 

679. C. volucrisj (Lindl. MSS.); foliis , bracteis 

floribus parum brevioribu^, sepalis lateral ibus ovatis apice ob- 
tusis concavis, petalis obovatis venis tuberculatis, labello ungui- 
culato cordato acuminato convexo utrinque bicristato : disco 
appendicibus filiformibus creberrimis barbato. — Valparaiso. 

680. C. cristata, (Lindl. MSS.); foliis , bracteis 

floribus multo brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus lineari-oblongis 
apice concavis margine undulatis, petalis oblongis acutis laevi- 
bus, labello subrhomboideo ; lobis lateralibus rotundatis verru- 
cosis sensim in intermedium lacerum apice erosum desinenti- 
bus ; axi cristata. — Valparaiso. 

673. C. qffinisj (Lindl. MSS.) ; foliis oblongis erectisobtu- 
sis, bracteis ovario vix longioribus, sepalis lateralibus oblongis 



* The Numbers refer to those which are distributed with the spedmens 
to the purchasers of Mr. Cuming's plants, of which a more particular 
account is given in the 3d volume of the First Series of the Botanical 
MiBcellany, p. 129. Professor Lindley has kindly undertaken to name 
and characterize the Orchideous plants, and I lose no time in laying this 
valuable communication before the public. — W, J, H, 
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opce obtnsisgiinis obliquis crenatis, petalis ovato-lanceolatis 
obCuas bosi hinc variooso^venosis, labelli ungue lato ooncavo : 
limbo subrotuudo oblongo S-lobo ; lobb laleralibus int^rri*- 
misintermediorotundatodeiitato, venis omnibus dimidio infe- 
riore calloeo-cristatis superiore tuberculatis. — Valparaiso. 

682. C.barbaich (Lindl. MSS.); foliis , caulesub- 

trifloro^ bracteis acuminatis floribus paulo brevioribus, sepalis 
lateralibus lineari-lanceolatis obtusis, petalis oblongo-linearibus 
obUqois margine anteriore venisque papillosis, labello ovato 
indiviso : marginibus laceris, per faciem totam appendicibus 
creberrimis cristato basi unguiculato tuberculato. — Valparaisa 

BIPINNULA. Jus8. 

678. B.mygUicina, (Lindl. MSS.); sepdlis lateralibus apice 
multifidis dilatatis, labello crenato tuberculato, caule multi- 
floro* — Valparaiso. 

HABENARIA. WUhL 
1050. H. maxillariSf (Lindl. MSS.); foliis lanceolatis 
acuminatis, sepalis ovatis obtusis aequalibus, petalis bipartitis : 
lobo antico subulato postico lineari-lanceolato, labello tri- 
partito: laciniis sequalibus : lateralibus filiformibus intermedio 
latiore, stigmatis processubus latis rectis falcatis maxillse- 
formibus. — Lima et Peruvia. Sept 

FERNANDEZIA. FL Peruv. 

1298. F. ekgansy Loddiges. — Panama et Columbia occi* 
dentalis. 

DICIL£A. LmdLMSS. 
Perianthium connivens. Sepala et petabi libera, acuta, 
eqoalia. Labettum unguiculatum, ecalcaratum, deltoideum, 
com columna articulatum. Columna erecta, teres, aptera. 
Anihera bilocularis. Pottinia 4, geminata, collateralia (00 00), 
candicula cuneata, glandula minuta. — Epiphytse caulescentesy 
tepentes. Folia parva^ disticha. Flores soUtariif axillaresj 
numtti. — Hufus generis sunt Cymbidia graminifolium, echino- 
carpum, trichocarpon, muricatum, ceL ; necnon FemandeKi» 
gnadem Fbrce Peruviana. 
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1292. D. Panmnenms, <LindL MS&) ; feliis glsncis Uzie- 
artbns semis nectis, pedanculis capiUaribus, labello ovato fiiil>- 
sagittato, fimctu glabro.-— Panama et Cdtimbia ocddentafis. 

A8PA8IA. LindLMSS. 

PeriafMinm patens, sequale. Sepala lateralia libera; su- 
ppemnm cam petalis basi connatum. IxAdlum oblongam, 
Qoncavum, ecalcaratum, obsolete 44obum, cum columna semi- 
connatum. Columna labello parallela, semiteres, emarginata. 

AfUhera • PoBinia 2, pyriformia, postice sulcata, caudi- 

cula plana cuneata, glandula parva. — Epiphyta catUesoens, 
pseudo-bulbosa. Folia subcoriacecu Spicse radiccdeSf breves. 
Flores mediocres. — Genus Omithidio proximumy perianthio 
patentee sepalo supremo eohmma connato^ UAdlOy pcUiniisque 
solidis nee bipartibUibus diversum, 

1297, A. epidendroidesy (LindL MSS.) — ^Panama et Colum- 
bia occidentalis. — Folia ianceolata, v. lineari-lanceolata, basi 
angustata, 8 uncias ad pedem krnga. Pseudobulbi oblongi, an- 
cipites, axillares. 

EPIDENDRUM. L. 

1250. K asperum, (Lindl. MSS.); foliis , panicula 

ramosa multiflora, sepalo supremo subspathulato lateralibus 
lineari-oblongis acutis, petalis ungulculatis spathulatis, labello 
subrotundo margine ^srispato disco venls elevatis cristato, 
fiunulis ovariisq. verrucosis^ — Panama et Criumbia occiden- 
talis. — ^.Jruticoso affine. 

1298. £. aurcptErpureta»9 (Lindl. gen. et sp. orch. 99.) — 
Panama et Columbia occidentalis. 

1288. £. muscifemm^ (LindL MSS.); foliis distiche ob. 
longis planis, sepalis oblongo-lanceolatis^ petalis linearibus» • 
labelli trilobi cordati lobis latendibus rotundatis intermedio 
leviter emarginato: disco ecalloso^ spica globosa recurva^ 
bracteis minuds, pediccdlis capillaribu& — Panama et Colum- 
bia occidentalis. — £. fascato simile. Dii&rt tamen floribus 
minoribus longius pedicellatisi bracteis minutissimis, foliis 
planis nee undulatis, denique callo nullo in labelliim. 
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ONCUHUBL Sumrtz. 

134X O.oftMfMMacM^ Sw. — Panama et Calumbia occidei>* 
talis. 

ia06b O. oMutum^ (Lindl. MSS*); aqwlis omnibus liberis, 
labello bUobo transverso: lobis lateniibus linearibus apice 
sobdilatatis, callo baseos oblongp oochleato antioe appendicula 
tttbeFCulifonKii instructor alis columns^ 2 integerriiois, foliis 
linearibus cQm{^cati$ &lcatis» scapo simplid, raoemis oernuia 
»cmidis multiflons. — Panama et Columbia oeddentalis, 

1312. O. ampHaium, (LindL MSS.); sepalia omnibus 
liberisy labello bilobo subrotundo transverso : lobis lateralibus 
brevissimisy callo baseos S-lobo : lobis lateralibos teretibus in- 
termedio onnpressor alis columnae 3 cuneatis dentatis lateralis 
bus reflexis, pseudobulbis subrotundis oompressis, foliis planis 
oblongo-lanceolatis, scapo erecto apice ramoso. — Panama et 
Columbia occidentalism 

HEXISEA. Lindl.MSS. 

1297. Perumtkium clausnm, sepaia et petala subsequalia, 
angusta; iliorum lateralibus invicem discretis sed basi colum- 
USB adnatis* Labdlum posticum, cum columnas connatum, 
refractum) inappendiculatum, integerrimum, sepalis subcon- 
forme. Columna erecta, basi nullo modo producta, apice 
biaurita. Anthera dorso convexa^ carnosa, 4-locuIaris, 
ralvulis membranaceis longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Pol-' 
lima 4, collateralia (00 00),^ materie parca, granulosa, stig- 
mati annexa. — Herba epiphytOy caulibus teretibusy adscen- 
dentibusy articulatis* Folia lineartOy coriaceay apice emar^ 
ffinaku Racemi terminaleSy pavcifloriy bracteis magnis mem- 
hranaceis, e squamis cartilagineis imbricatis erumpentes. 

This genus is, in some respects, related to Isochilus and 
Dinemoy from which, however, it differs entirely in the struc- 
ture of its pollen-masses. Its nearest affinity is certainly with 
CcBfogryne,* and particularly with the section PaniseOy from 



* I avail myself of this opportanity for oorrectiDg^ an error in the 
generic character of CkBlogyne in the ** 6en« and 8p. of Orchideoas PlantB." 
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which it is chiefly distinguished by its posterior labelium con- 
nate with the column, like that of an Epidendrum, I am un- 
certain if this genus is not the same as EOeanthas of Presl. 

L Hexisea bidentata. — Has* in Panama et Columbia oc- 
cidentali, Cuming, {hob* s. sp.) 

Caules teretes, 6-8-poll. longi. Folia 4 polL longa, 2^ lin* 
lata. Fhres glaberrimi, Omithidio coccinei fere magnitudine. 
Sepala elpetala lineari-lanceolata, acuta. Labelium subcon- 
forme, sed apicem versus paulo dilatatum. AuricukB columns 
bidentatee. 

In this plant, the petals are often deformed, so as to be 
either abbreviated, or truncated, or falcate, or toothed. Their 
natural form is, no doubt, such as I have described. 



NOTES UPON A SMALL COLLECTION OF PERUVIAN 
ORCHIDEiE. By Professor Lindley. 



No better example of the inexhaustible riches of Peruvian 
Orchideous plants need be adduced than the following, where, 
among fifteen species, two only have before been described ; 
and while one is a genus totally different from any previously 
known, another is perhaps scarcely referable to the genus 
{Oncidiu7n) with which it is associated. They will all be here- 
after incorporated with Messrs. Hooker and Arnott's valuable 
Catalogue of South American Plants ; but as some time must 
elapse before the Monocotyledones can be therein inserted, 
the characters and memoranda have been prepared, with 
a view of encouraging others who may visit such loca- 
lities, to perseverance in the collection of this interesting 
tribe. 



By a strange iDadvertence the pollen-masses are stated to be incumbent 
(S o )> instead of collateral (00 00). They are rightly described in the 
" Analytical Table." 
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K PleuTOthallis cardaia. LindL Gen» and Sp. Orch. p. 5. — 
Tnniencho^ near €06098, Prof. Wtn. JameBon^ Dec. 1831. 

The only specimen is, like that in Mr. Lambert's herbarium 
from Payon, desdtate of flowers; it is also rather smaller. 

2. Pleorothallis ccadesceM; caulibus asoendentibus foil* 
osis gracillimis, foliis membranaceis patentibus vaginandbus 
Uneari-lanceolatis vix oostatis, racemis 2-3 terminalibus erec* 
tis sobsecundis caalium longitudine, bracteis ochreatis ovatis 
acutis, sepalis lanoeolatis lateralibus subconnatis ; petalis ova- 
tis acutis duplo brevioribus, labello postico unguiculato ovato 
obtuso obsolete trilobo complicato. — Sent from near Cuen^a 
by Prqfestor JVm. Jameson. 

This is the only species of PleurothaUis yet discovered in 
which the stem bears more than a single leaf. In this, the 
early formed leaves, which are usually very little developed, 
and which remain upon the stem, in the form of sheathing 
scales, acquire a lamina, while the terminal leaf, no longer 
supplied with superabundance of food, does not arrive at a 
size disproportionately great to those that were first developed. 
The leaves are from half an inch to an inch in length, and 
exceedingly narrow. The flowers are pale yellow and whole- 
coloured. 

3* PleurothaUis macrorhiza; foliis lineari-oblongis acutis 
camosis basi valde angustatis cum petiolo articulatis, pe- 
dunculo bi-trifloro erecto capillari foliis subsequali v. Ipngi-* 
ore basi cum petiolo laxe vaginato, sepalis ovato-oblongis : 
lateralibus fere ad apicem connatis; petalis cuneatis, labello 
ovato obtuso basi cucullato petalis duplo longiore. — Near Cu- 
en^a, Prqfessar Wm. Jameson. 

This is a species remarkable for the great length and thickness 
of its roots in proportion to its stem and leaves ; they creep over 
the surface of bark among mosses, and extend to the distance 
of four or five inches on all sides; so that a plant, not more 
than two inches high, is provided with the means of procuring 
its nutriment from a circle two feet and a half in circumference. 
If trees occupied ground in the same proportion, we should 
Iiave no forests, for a tree only sixty feet high would require a 
Second Series. b 
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cirde of 300 yards in ciicumference ; while the Pines of North 
America, which attain the height of 200 feet, woald singly 
occupy about a dozen acres. 

The flowers are apparently pale yeliaw, and very large for 
the genus. I have not been able to examine the exact struc- 
ture of either labellum or column. The stems are very shorty 
and covered with loose sheaths, the uppermost of which en- 
wraps the base of the peduncle, and with it the lower part of 
a rather long petiole, with which the leaf is very distinctly 
articulated. 

4. Lepanthes monoptera; vaginis margine apicis levis- 
sime pnbesoentibus, folio lanceolato apice obsolete tridentato 
peduncnlo subsolitario bifloro triplo longiore, petalis lunatis, 
labelli lociniis securiformibus carinatis pilosis, ovarii angulati 
costa dorsali membranaceo-alata. (Tab. CXIV.) — Near 
Cuen9a, Prqfessor Wm. Jameson. 

Coulee erecti, filiformes, 2-3-poll. longi, glabri, vaginis in- 
struct! membranaceis, infundibularibus, ore marginatis, cuspi- 
datis, levissime pubescentibus, supremis majoribus. Folium 
solitarium, lanceolatum, ooriaceum, apice prsemorsum, obso- 
lete tridentatum, 2-poll. long., 3-4 lin. latum. Pedunculus 
subsolitarius, folio 3-plo brevior, capillaris, 3-fiorus. BractetB 
minutse, vaginis conformes. Fhres nutantes, verosimiliter vio- 
lacei. Ovarium angulatum, costis sepalinis alatis, postica 
latissime. Sepala ovato-lanceolata, acuta, circiter 1| lineam 
longa, lateralia basi oonnata. Petala brevissima, glabra, e 
basi angusta in laminam latam tnincatam (ergo utrinque quasi 
comutam) lunatam, dilatatam, angulis (v. si mavis cornubus) 
circa dorsum et faciem columns^ incurvis: labellum sepalis 
plusquam dimidio brevius, bipartitum, cum columna usque ad ^ 
ejus altitudinis connatum, in axi callis duobus clavatis parallelis 
instructum ; laciniis ad utrumque latus columnae adstantibus 
et alas omnino referentibus, securiformibus, pilosis, carinatis, 
margine inflexis; carinis longe extra medium lacinias valde 
obliquas reddentibus; inter lacinias adest apiculus parvus car- 
nosus pubescens. Columna elongata, cylindracea, clavata; 



/ 





^^ ^/f^/^^.y ^/•gt44-/T ' 
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tdgamke oUiqno ad apicem, dinandrio iminargioato ad dor^ 
flnmstigmatis; roatello parro obtusa Anthera inembranaoes» 
semifailociilarisy ecristata. PoBima duo, pyri£Drmia) apicibuv 
8iibdia]rfiaD]8» verasimiliter viaddis. 

Of this I have only examined one specimen, and a single 
expanded fbwer; firom which, however, it has been possible 
to delennine the precise structure of this very angular genus, 
and which completely confirms the opinion hazarded in the 
Ganera and Species of OrcUdeous PkmiSj as to the nature of 
the etroi% committed by Swartz in his descriptions of the only 
species at that time known. This is nearly related to Xi^^poiUAef 
tridaUala. 

Tab. CXI V. Lepanthes monoptera. ^t^. 1, Apex of a leaf. 
Rg. S, A vagina of the stem. Fig. 3, Side-view of an ex- 
panded flower. Fig. 4, Side-view of the petals, labellumi and 
column. Fig. 5, Half back-view of the column, with the 
two lobes of the labellum in situ. Fig. 6, Inside of the label- 
hun, which has been torn from the column. Fig. 7, Apex 
a£ column, with stigma, anther, and poUen-masses in their 
natural position. Fig. 8, Pollen-masses. — Fig. 3 is magnified 
about ten times, and Jig. 4 about sixty times ; the others in 
proportion. 



A. Stelis Jamewni; foliis oblongis carnosis basi valde 
angustatis subtus minute tuberculatis pedunculis solitariis 
oiectis 4-8-floris triplo brevioribus, racemo fiexuoso, bracteis 
^^^rtf>ftri« acuminatis, floribus cemuis, sepalis ovatis obtusis 
aBquftliNipj petalis labelloq. emarginato subrotundis concavis. — 
Caen9a, Prtfessar William Jameson. 

6. Stelis concinna; foliis ovato-subrotundis marginatis in 
petiplum abrupte angustatis pedunculis capillaribus flexuosis 
4-7-floris duplo brevioribus, bracteis minimis infundibulari- 
bos, limbo oUiquo acuto subcordato, sepalis subrotundis con- 
cavis sequalibusaveniis, petalis labelloque subrotundis. — In the 
wood of Peragua, on the bark of trees growing among mosses, 
QdomelHalL 
In habit, .this is something like Lepanikes cochleartfoUaj 
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but is not half the size, and wants the ciliated vagin» of that 
species. The leaves are not more than half an inch long, and the 
length of the tallest racemes does not much exceed an inch 
and a half; they are often much shorter. This is the smallest 
species, except S. ptmUcu 

7. Stelis HaUii; foliis lineari-oblongis obtusis basi valde 
angustatis racemis filiformibus multifloris duplo brevioribus^ 
bracteis infundibularibus, limbo obliquo acuto suboordato, 
sepalis ovatis acutis concavis, postico complete trivenio duplo 
majore, sepalis subrotundo-ovatis labelloque cuneato truncato 
camosissimis. — Trunks of trees at Turuencho near Cuen9a, 
Colonel HaU. 

a DIOTHONEA.* 
Sepala conniventia, distincta; lateralibus paulo longioribus. 
Peiala sepalo supremo concavo conformia et subaequalis* 
Labellum cum cyatho e lateribus dilatatis membranaoeis 
columntB formato articulatum, obsolete lobatum, basi bila* 
mellatum, sepalis lateralibus multo longius, dependens. Co- 
lumna erecta, clinandrio cucuUato antheram obsolete 4- 
locularem semitegente. PoUinia 4, solida, pyriformia, 
apice materie pulverea cohsBrentia. — Herba epiphyta^ ror 
mosa, ebuOns, Racemi axillaresj multiflori^ foliorum latt- 
gitudine. Flores majusculi. 

D. Lloensis. — Valley of Lloa, western declivity of the Andes, 
Cobnel Hall. 

Catilis ramosus, compressus, vaginis persistentibus foliorum 
squamatus, pedalis v. ultra. Folia lineari-lanceolata, stri- 
ata, margine revoluta, apice paululum obliqua, et subcar- 
tilaginea. Racemi 2 poll, longi, 9-iIori. BractecB subu- 
latae, scariosae, reflexse. Flores membranacei, verosimili- 
ter fiavescentes. Labellum subrotundum, concavum, obso>- 
lete 4-lobum. 
This distinct genus is remarkable for a wide, compressed 



* From •}«i'ii, a sail, in allasion to the two membraneB stretched ffx>m the 
column to the lip, like jibs from the tbremast to the bowsprit of a ship. 
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cup^ fbnned by the dilated cuneate margins of the oolumn, 
with which the labellum is articulated* Its principal affinity 
is with Epidendrum^ from which it is farther distinguished by 
its four pyriform pollen-masses and hooded clinandrium. The 
exact nature of the powdery matter, that terminates the poUen-> 
masses, I have not ascertained ; it most probably indicates the 
presence of the replicate straps that characterize Epidendreas* 

9. Brassavola nodosa. Gen. et Sp. Orch. p. 114. — Near 
Cuenfa, Colond HalL 

10. Maxillaria plaiypetaku H. Perm. SysL p. 221. — 
Camino Real, on banks, at the elevation of almost 6000 feet, 
upon the western declivity of the Andes, Colonel HaU. 

11. Oncidium* serpens; caule repente tortuoso filiformi 
ad nodos radicante pseudobulbifero, foliis oblongo-lanceolads 
acatis pedunculis bifloris.brevioribus, sepalis petedisq. obovatis 
obtusis planis sequalibus, labello oblongo obtuso, medio con- 
stricto basi bilamellato, columna marginata apice membrana- 
cea cucullata. Gen^ et Sp. Orch. part 3 ined. — Patacocha, 
on the road to Esmeraldas, at the height of 6000 feet, on trunks 
of trees ; flowers yellow, spotted with dark brown, CoL HalL 

12. Oncidium nubigenum ; pseudobulbis 1-2-phyllis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis, scapo simplici paucifloro (3-10), sepa- 
lis lateralibus rectis semiconnatis petalisq. oblongis acutis un- 



• Another species was accidentally mixed up with the Peruvian Ch^ 
chideBy and, therefore, we insert it from Mr. Lindley's MSS. in a note. 

Oncidiam viperiman; foliis lineari-lanceoktis acutis planis, scapo sin»- 
plici oemno fleznoso racemoso dense mnltifloro, sepalis lateralibus basi 
ooimatis divaricatis petalisq. latioribus lanceolatis undulatis recurvis acatis, 
labelli bbis kteralibus obsoletis denticulatis semisagittatis intermedio sub- 
lotondo-reniformi piano subbilobo, crista medio tuberoulata basi et apice 
bioomi, colnmnsd alis parvis rotundatis. Gen, et Sp, Orch, part, 8, ined, 
— Only found on the bark of very old trees, and requires more nourish- 
ment than any of the other species : Paraguay, Mr, Tweedie. Near O, 
bifolmm. 
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labelli lobis lateralibus nullis, intennedio snbrotundo 
subsedbboy crista trituberculata compressa^ columiue alis ro- 
tundatis camosis. Gen. et Sp» Orch. part 8, inetL 

Found August 2, 1831, on the ridge of Asuay, growing 
upon the trunks of decayed trees ; most commonly a single 
1^ springs from the bulb, but occasionally two. Tlie scape 
bears from 3 to 10 flowers, of a pale purple colour. ^^ Of all 
the Orchide(B I have seen, this species is, perhaps, the one 
that occurs at the highest elevation, rarely descending below 
14,000 feet," Professor William Jameson. 

13. Cyrtochilum pardinum ; foliis lineari-oblongis basi angus- 
tatis striatis, petalis undulatis sepalisq. angustioribus Ian- 
ceolatis,labelIo unguiculato ovato-lanceolato : unguis axi cum 
columna connato utrinque lamellato, callis quibusdam elevatis 
insequalibus linearibus productioribus in media 

In a wood between Cumbe and Jima, on the road to Loxa, 
both on trees and on the ground; Nov. 1831. Pro/. fFlJizi7ieM)n. 

A fine species. Flowers apparently orange-coloured, the 
petals and labellum spotted with brown or red. Pseudo-bulbs 
one or two-leaved, according to Professor Jameson. 

15. Odontoglossum cirrhosum; sepalis lanceolads peta-^ 
Usque latioribus undulatis acuminatissimis maculatis labello 
longioribus, labelli lamina cordata acuminatissima, columna 
apice aptera bicirrhosa. — Guayaquil, Valley of Mindo^ at the 
height of about 6000 feet. Colonel Hall. 

Flores verosimiliter flavi, maculis quibusdam magnis et in- 
terveniis labelli purpureis. 
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A LIST OF THE PLANTS OBSERVED IN THE ISLAND 
OF MADERA, WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME 
NEW SPECIES, By M- Frederic Holl of Dresden.* 



[Thosb species marked with an (*) I did not find myself, but have seen 
them in the collection of the Rev. William T. Lowe, an English botanist, 
who has resided in Madera for a jear and a half. The arrangement of 
the spedes is that of Reidienbachy in his CUnns Herbariorum.] 



Fungi. Uredo Helioscopice, DC. U. (Ustilago) tricho- 
phora /3. Pennisetif Kunz. U. (Ustilago) DiffilaricBf Kunz. 
Erineum (Gramaria) sepultum, Kunz* Chloridium ? airumj 
Runz. Biyocladium maculans, Kunz. Peziza (Patellea) gre^ 
garia^ Kunz. Thelephora (Apus) belk^ Kunz. Hydnum 
(Apus) BarbimssOj Kunz. Exidia auricula JudxB^ Fn Bo- 
letus citrinus^ Pers. Phacidium DeAo, Kunz. Hysterium 
adianiiy Kunz. — Algje. Cystoseira abrotanijidia^ Ag. ^. 
patens. Spfaasrococus gpindluSf Ag. Liagora distenta, La- 
mour. Ulva dichotomoj Huds., j^. intricata, Ag. Scytosi- 
phon FUtan^ Ag. e. fistula. Zonaria Pavoniay Drap. Cla- 
dostephus clavctformis^ Ag. Valonia utricularisj Ag. Scyto- 
nemapamiiformej Ag. LinkisLpruniformiSy Roth. — Lichenes. 
Sticta damacornisj Ach. Parmelia caperata, Ach. P. saxati" 
lis, Ach. P. plumbeoj Ach. P. olivaceaf Ach. P. paries 
tmif Ach. Lecidea airovirenSf Ach. Borrera leucomeloy Ach. 
Roccella Jitcifarmisy /?. linearis. Ach. R« tinctorial Ach. 
Alectoria Canariensis^ Ach. Usnea JamaicensiSi Ach. U. 
florida. Dufourea cunexformiBy Kunz. Stereocaulon pas- 
chalSi Ach. Sphserophoron coralloidesj Ach. — HEPAXiciE. 
Marchantia polt/morphoj Linn. Rebouillia, Maderensis^ 
Raddi. Targionia hypophylUii Linn. Lunularia vulgaris^ 
Mich. Anthoceros cmptt^, Sw. Jungermannia B^tz^a, Hook. 
J. TeneriffiBj Web. J. serpyUifi)lia^ Dicks. J. Uevigata^ 
Schrad. J. spinulasaj Dicks. J. tamariscifoliaf Linn. J. 
fiatWj Sw.(?) J. repatvia, Schw. J. r^stgnnatOy Linn. J. 

* From ihelB0tamsche Zeitungy 1830, 9. 1. p. 3G9. 
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compUmatai Linn. — Musci. Anictangiam Lapponicum^ 
Hedw, Hymenostomum combortum^ Kunz. Diphyscium 
foliommy Mohr. Pterogonium Smithii, Schw, Macromitrion 
nigrescenSf Kunz. Hicranum fleamosum^ Hedw. Leucodon 
MorensiSf Schw. Trichostomum polyphyllumj Schw. Bar- 
bula ccBSpitosa, Schw. B. rigida, Hedw. Webera lortffi- 
coUiSy Hornsch. Bartramia rigida^ Brid. Bryum annoH- 
numj Hedw. Brjrum erythrocarputn^ Brid. Funaria hygro- 
fnetrica, Hedw. F. Fontainesii, Schw. — Filices. Equisetum 
arvenssy Linn. Lycopodium Selago^ Linn. L. dentictdatum^ 
Linn. * Ophioglossum Lusitanicum, Linn. Gymnogranuna 
Ceterach, Spreng'. G. leptophyUoy Desv\ G. Totta^ Schlecht. 
* Notochlaena lantiginosa, Desv. Polypodium vtdgarCy Linn. 
Pteris argvJta^ Vahl. P. aquilinoy L. Asplenium pcdnui' 
tunij Sw. A. rotundaitimj Klfs^ A. marinumy Linn. A, 
monanthemum, Sw. A. ebeneum. Ait. A. Trichomanes, Linn. 
A. Canartensey Willd. A. Filix fosminay Bemh. A. acutumj 
Bory^ Blechnum boreaky Sm. Woodwardia radicansj Sw. 
Alantodia umbrosOy R. Br. Aspidmm auriadatum^ Sw. A. 
patens, Sw, A. moUe, Sw. A. Oreopteris, Sw. A. ^/ta? mas, 
Sw. A. spintdosumy Sw. A. dilatatum, Sw. A. lobcUum, 
Sw. A. regium, Sw. Adiantum reniforme, Linn'. A. Ca- 
pillusy Sw\ Cheilanthes Jragrans, Sw^ Davallia Canan^n- 
*w, Sw. * Dicksonia Ctdcita, L'Herit Trichomanes specio- 
sum, Willd. Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense, Sw. — (All the 
Ferns are from an elevation of 2000 to 3000 feet, except 
tliose marked (^), which are only found in the region of 
the Cacti.) — PoTAMOGETONEiE. Potamogeton natansy Linn. 
P. fluitansy Roth. — Aroideje. Caladium nympheiBfoliuniy 
Vent.f Lemna minoTy L. L. polyrrhizoy L. — Grammx- 
NEiE. Digitaria setigeray Roth. D. sanguinalisy Pers. 



t This plant is much cultiyated on account of its esculent root : in 
autumn the tubers are planted in rows, in a swampy soil, usually near 
the mountain-brooks, in order that the roots may be more sure of mois- 
ture. When the plants are three years old, the tubers are considi^red 
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Pennisetiim cencharMieSi Rich. Cynodon Dadybm^ Rich. 
Setaria tenacisgimOf Schrad. Aristida ccBnUescens^ Desf. 
Chrysurus aureus^ P. B. Eleusine IndicOf Lam. Andropo- 
gpn kirtuSj Linn. Sorghum Hcdepense, Pers. jS. ghams 
viUosis, Lagunis ovaius^ Linn. Holcus moUtSy Linn. Lo- 
liam peretme^ Linn. Orthopc^on Cms gallic Spr. Triodia 
decttmbensj P. B. Avena strigosOf Scbreb. Poa rigida^ Linn. 
P. EragroBtiSy Linn. • Briza maxima^ Linn. Bromus moUiSy 
Linn. Tridcum durum, Desf. This species only is cultivated 
in the Island, but by no means sufficiently for the consump- 
tion, so that flour and com are imported from N. America, 
and the ports of the East Sea. They sow in January and reap 
in June ; the stalks are cut down with the sickle, and the grain 
trodden out by oxen. Secale cereaie^ Linn., is but little culti- 
vated to cut green as food for the horses. Phalaris Conan- 
ennsj Linn. Arundo JDonax, Linn. Saccharum officimirumf 
L. The sugar-cane was brought to Madera from Sicily, 
irtiere it would not succeed, by Prince Henry, and the manu- 
facture of sugar was very extensively carried on until the end 
of the seventeenth century. At present there is only a single 
mill, and most of the sugar is imported by the English. 
As in the West Indies, they never let the plant come into 
4ower. — CTPEROiDEiE. Scirpus BdeothriQn, Ehrh. Cyperus 
badmsy Desf. Carex muricatOy Linn. — Ibidem. Gladiolus 
ByzcmUnusy Mill. — NAacissEJE. Amaryllis BeUadtmnoy Linn. 
— Bromeliacejb. Agave Americana^ Linn. — JuNCEiE. Jun- 
cus aciUusy Linn. — Sarmentacejs. Dioscorea satitMi, Linn. 
RuscviS€aulrogpnus9 lion* — Coronarijb. ScUla kytMcinihoideSy 
Linn. Ornithogalum Arabkuniy Linn. Allium Cepa Linn. 



good, and dii|p up ; during tiiis time, they always cut off the large leaves^ 
irfaich they make use of as food for swine ; so tha.t yon never see the inflo- 
rescenoe, and it was only by great Entreaty that a farmer permitted a single 
^ant to stand and flower for me. The tubers are frequently of the size 
of a man's head, of a brownish colour inside, with the taste of a potatoe 
when boiled, and are called by the inhabitants ** Bihames,** Bowdich 
wmsidiii'i tids plant to be Antm per e g r vmm, 
Sbcond SsaiBS. c 
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This is the favourite food of the inhabitants, and, therefore, irery 
mudi cultivated; whole ship-loads are brought to the city 
fixnn the little places on the Island. The bulbs are very 
large* and of a sweeter taste than ours* Aloe vulgearis^ Dec 
Dracaena Draco, Linn. This tree is said to have been formerly 
very plentiful; but has been exterminated on accotint of tlie ex- 
cellence of its wood ; I only found five trees, at various places, 
on the southern coast. — Orchi de£. ^Orchis bmgibracteata, Bi- 
von. I only detected one single specimen with Lowe, who once 
also found Satyrium diphyUvm; but this he lost — Scitaminea. 
Musa paradisiacOi Linn. Several of these Plantains are seen 
growing at almost every cottage, being greatly valued on 
account of their fruit, which is esteemed an agreeable food, as 
well raw as roasted. When the tree has once borne fruit, it 
dies down ; but many shoots at*ise up again from the root, and, 
therefore, no other labour is required than to gather off the 
fruit, and cut down the old trees ; on one stem are frequently 
found 60 or 80 fruits, so that a man has a sufficient burden in car- 
rying two bunches of fruit. — Palme^e. Cocos midfera^ Linn. — 
Taxejb. Myricai^a^o, Ait. — STROBiLACEiE. PinusPii'nea, Linn. 
Cupressus^fatMxi, Lam. Both these trees were first introduced 
from Portugal, and only grow near the country-houses. Pinus 
mtffrutica^ that Bowdich is said to have seen, does not growotf 
the Island. — Amentaceje. Salix vUellinOy Linn. Castanea 
Vesca, G^rtn. forms beautiful woods in the interior on the 
north side, even to an elevation of about 3000 feet. Quer- 
cus pedunctdata, Willd. — URTicEiE. Urtica urens, Linn. 
Parietaria Maderensis, Reichb. Ficus CaricOy Linn., the 
dried fruits are so small and l)ad, that they are imported 
from Portugal. — ARiSToi^ocHiEiE. Aristolochia longa, Linn. 
— Laurine^. Laurus Indica, Linn.; particularly in the 
interior, up to about 3000 feet elevation. The wood, which 
is like mahogany, is employed in various works. It is called 
by the inhabitants Vinhatico. Li.foetens, Ait. L. CanariensiSf 
Willd. — VALERiANEiE. Centranthus nU>€ri Dec. Fedia 
oUtoriOj Vahl. — RuBiACEiE. Phyllis Ncbla, Linn. Sherardia 
arvensisy Linn. Galium minuii^orumj Brot. G. a ristai u m f 
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I. — CoMPOSiTJB. Carlowitxia saHcifolia^ Moenck Car- 
duuniis bmaiugf M. B. Ageratnm cowffzoidts^ Linn. Bideos 
InfooiUAa, WiUd. Gnaphalium biie(MMllmmy Linn. Anten- 
Dtfia kmeopkyUoj Reichbb ; it may be the Gnaphalium cra»ti-^ 
fiUwmy Liniu ? Bowdicb calk it G. tomentxmnn. Elichrysum 
MefafenctoNy Beichb. Phagnalon saxatUey FL Cass. Eclipta 
jmmtratOy Lino. Erigeron Canaden$ey Linn. Cineraria 
maiia L'Herit. Senecio dissectus^ Linn. var. hypoleuca. Bellis 
perauiiSy Linn, Psrrethrum grandiflamm, W. Calendula 
aatpkxifidiay Reichb. Achillea MiOe/bliumy Linn. Rothia 
eheiranlktfbiiaf Roth. K^pUaroides^ Reichb. Schmidtia,/9ti£H 
€010, Moench. S. anethifbhiij Reichb. & quercifotta, Reichb. 
Leootodon Taraxacum^ Linn. Lapsana cammuniSf Linn. 
— CucuRBiTACEiB. Sechium edtUe^ Sw. is trained in gardens 
over arbonrs, as beans are within ; the unripe fruit is eaten 
boiled like vegetables and called Ckocho; they cultivate, beside^ 
many gourds, cucumbers, melons, and water-melons. — Cam* 
PAxruLACEA. Campanula aureoy Linn. * C. ErinuSi Linn. 
Lobelia wrensy Lii6i. LabiatjB. Salvia VerbenacOf Linn. 
Prunella tmlfforiSf Linn. Dracocephalum Catuiriens€f Linn. 
Clinopodium vulgarej Linn. Ajuga rq^tmiSf Linn. * Teu- 
crium abuHloidesy L'Herit. T. beionicumy L'Herit. Lavan- 
pula Sioeckasj Linn. var. Pseud(hstoeckaSy Reichb. Side- 
rids candicansy Ait. Origanum tnrensy Link. Bystro- 
pogon piauiaiumy L'Herit. Mentha aguaticoy Linn. M. 
pukffioideMy Reichb. GlsBchoma hederaooy Linn. Lamiu m 
WMcmlaiumy Linn. Stachys khrkiy Linn. Betonica officin^ 
tUuy Linn. Thymus erica^aUuSf Roth. T. calafnintho^ 
ides^ Verbena officinalisy Linn. Rosmarinus qfficinahsy Linn. 
— AsPERiFOLiA. Heliotropium EuropcBun^ Linn. Echium 
vMacewny Linn. £• candicansy Linn. Myosotis arvensisy 
Ldnn. Cynoglossum pidwn, Ait. * Anchusa paniculatOy 
Ait. — CoNroLTULACEf. Couvolvulus arvcHsiSf Linn. C. 
aUhaeifidiMSy Lam. C. edulisy Thunb., is plentifully cultivated 
on account of its esculent tuberous roots, and called by the 
inhabitants ^' Batatas dozesy" the plant very readily loses its 
leaves in diyiog.— Personate. Veronica agrestiSy Linn. V. 
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BeccabungOj Linn. Trixago scordifilioj Reichb. Digitalis 
purpurea^ lAxm. Disandra pro^^roto, Linn. Globularia «a- 
Ucina^ Linn. Linaria lanigerOy Desf. L. dealbata. Link. — 
Solan ACEJE. Hyoscyamus CanariensiSi Ker. Solanum nigrum, 
Linn. S. tiAerosum, Linn. S. pseudocarpumj Linn. S. 
Idfcapersicunij Linn. Physalis pubescens. Linn. — Bowdich 
has described this plant under the name o( Herschelia eduhs, — 
Samolus Falerandi, Linn. Plantago Cpfwps, Linn. P. marv' 
tima, Linn. P. pseudo-hisUardcOy Schrad. — £aic££. Erica 
arborea, Linn. This Heath forms a stem here that is ^^ fre* 
qnendy above two feet in diameter," and affords fuel to the 
inhabitants. It commences at an elevation of 4000 feet, and 
ascends to the top of Pico Ruivo, the highest point 
of the Island; according to Bowdich, 6164 feet high. Cle- 
thra arboreoy Ait. A long avenue of these trees leads to the 
oountry-seat of a rich Portuguese ; their stems are mostly 
above 1^ feet in diameter. Vaccinium Maderensisy Link, 
forms little woods at an elevation of 3500 to 4000 
feet. The berries are not so large as our common bil- 
berry, but sweeter, collected together in clusters. — As- 
CLEPiADEiB. Gomphocarpus fruticosus, R. Br. Passi- 
flora ccBrukOy Linn. P. quadrangtdaris, Linn. — Con* 
TORTiB. Jasmin um coniortunij Linn. J. odaraHssmum, — Sa- 
poTACEiE. Ilex Baletxricoy Desf. * I. Perado, Ait. — ^Umbel- 
lAtEKM, Bupleurum protractumj Link. B. ccriaceumy Ait. 
Ammi mq/t^, Linn. Oenanthe >^tt&>«a, Lmn. Meum Jis- 
miculumj Spr. From this plant, which in Portuguese is called 
Funchoy it is said the town of Funchal has derived its name. 
Apium Petraselinum, Linn. Imperatoria Osiruihiumy Linn. 
HediexB, Helix, Linn. — Rhamnejs. Condalia coruzceo, Reichb. 
Terebinthace^. Rhus coHacea, Linn. — PAPiLioNACEiB. 
Psoralea bituminosa, Linn. P. dentaUt, DC. Cicer orieHnHm, 
Linn. Melilotus j^art? j/fora, Desf. Triiblium repens, Linn. 
Dolichos lignosm, Linn. Lotus odoratus, Schousb. L. 
glaucuSf Ait. L. cyHsoides, Linn. Scorpiurus subvillosa, 
Linn. Omithopus compressus, Linn. — Cassie£. Genista 
virgata, DC. G. Scqparia, Linn. Ulex- EuropcBUSj Linn. 
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Adeoocarpus parvifiMnSj DC. Cassia bicapmlarUy Linn* 
* Cytisaa candicaaM^ Lam. — Mim osea. Acacia glanuM, W. — 
ConmciuisATJR* Cotyledon Umbilicus^ Linn. Sedam divari-- 
eatmnj Ait. S. nudum^ Ait SempenriTum gluHnogumy Ait. 
& tabuUBfifrmej Haw. S. vUbmany Ait. * Saxifraga Ma^ 
dermsiSi I>oi]. — RiBSsiACBiB. Cactus OpuntiOj Linn., in large 
quantities on the base of basalt-rocks on the south coast ; the 
fruit is eaten raw, and a gum exudes from the old leaves, 
nmilar to the TrtMgacanth. The beautiful Aranea fcudatOj 
which spins its large web between the joints, is found plenti- 
fully on this Cactus. — Portulaceje. Portulaca f^aceOj Linn. 
Polycarpon tetrtxphyUum^ Linn. Spergula arvensisj Linn. 
Polygonum atncti&ire, Linn. P. Perstcaria, L. Rnmex Ace^ 
ftotdla^ Linn. R. ik^t^ktnts^ Desf. — ^Aizoide^. Mesem- 
bryanthemum nodifl&rumj Linn. Chenopodium murak^ Linn. 
C ambrosiauksj Linn. * Amaranthus strictusj W. Phy- 
txAacca decandntj Linn. Acbyranthes argerUea^ Lam. — Rosa- 
CE2B. Alchemilla vulgaris, Linn. Agrimonia Eupatorium, 
linn. Rosa Bengalensis^ Pers., is almost the only Eose that 
is cultivated in the gardens. Potentilla onsmno, Linn. 
Fiagaria fesca, Linn. Rubus^m^icostM, Linn. Chamaeme* 
ies coriaeeoj Lindl. — Onaorariea. Callitriche vema^ Linn. 
Epflobium obscurunij Schreb. Circsea Lutetianoy Linn. 
OBnotherafoii^t^fora, Thunb. Fuchsia coccinea^ Linn.,' is used 
lor garden hedges. — LTTHREiB. Jjyii^rum flexuosum^ Lag. 
Pnnica Gnmatumj Linn. — Myrtacejb. Myrtus com- 
nuariSj Linn. Psidium pyrifenm^ Linn. The red pulp 
of its yellow apple-like fruit, which is called Guaoas 
by the inhabitants, is eaten raw as well as preserved with 
sugar. — Amygdalejb: Prunus LuritanicOj Linn. — Cruci- 
VBRjB. Lepidinm Virginicumj Linn. Teesdalia caukscenSf 
Bddib. Isatis tindoriay Linn. Arabis alpina^ Linn. * Ca- 
kile rugoscty DC. Nasturtium officinale^ R. Br. Hesperis 
dSffksOy Banks. Sinapis oroefm^, Linn. PapaveracejE» 
Chelidonium majusy Linn. Fumaria capreolatOj Linn. F. 
t^ficinaUSy Linn. — Violacejb. Viola odorata^ Linn. — Ranun- 
cuLACEA. Nigella saHvOy Linn. Ranunculus repens^ Linn. 
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R. arvensis^ Linn. — Rutackbb. Mercurialis oMUiua^ Linn. 
Ricinus communis, Linn. Ruta graveolens^ Linn. Euphor- 
bia meUiferOj Ait. £. gracilis^ M. B. £• BdiiMcopiaj Lion. 
E. pkEtypkylloSy Linn. E. exigua, Linn. — Malyacrb. Malya 
«NftAa«<ato, Cav. M. rotundifoUay Linn. Sida rhombi/blia^ 
Linn. S. Abutiiony Linn. — Geraniacejb. Geranium Bobet" 
tianumj Linn. G. anemoiiff/Si/ttttn, L'Herit. Erodium tnalO' 
dmdeSi W. E. cicutarium^ Sm. — BoMBAC£iS. Oxalis comt- 
cukUOf Linn., var. frutkuhsa. — Cartophyllace^. Sagina 
procumbenSf Linn. Dianthus prdifery Linn. Arenaria mo* 
ruto, Linn. Cerastium arvense, Linn. Stellaria bobdeoy 
Linn. Htpericine^. Linum GaUicum^ Linn. Hypericum 
ftoribunduMj Ait. H. gkmdulosum. Ait. H. Atti»(^M«tMi, Liim. 
H. undukOum, Schousb. H. grandifbliumj Chois. H. /ler- 
Jbratumj Linn. H. quadrangulare^ Linn. 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE « LIST 
OF PLANTS ,♦ OBSERVED in the ISLAND op MADERA, 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF SOME NEW SPECIES." 

Li. a Letter tol>vuUooKEB, F.R. A. & L.8.8.» Beg. Pro/eesor of Botat^ 

in the University of Glasgow, f^c* 

BY THE REV. R. T. LOWE, M. A. 



My Dear S1R9 — I have to acknowledge myself much indebted 
to you, inier alia, for a transcript of my former acquaintance 
Mr. Hiill's useful and instructive List of Madera Plants. The 
accurate elucidation of the natural history of these Islands^ and 
of Madera more especially, has been, as you know, during the 
whole of my residence here, a principal source of interest and 
amusement with me; and the prolongation of my stay has 



* This refers to the List immediately precedinj^. 
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affixded iacilities to my researches, incompanddy greater than 
any casual or temporary Tisitor can possess. Mr. HoU had 
not only to contend with the common disadvantages of a mere 
nsilor, but to struggle with other peculiar and most oppressive 
diflicnlties ; and I am truly gratified to find that, in the fiice 
of obstacles which few men could have surmounted, he has 
been able to prcMluce a list so highly creditable to his zeal, in* 
dnstry, and botanical acquirements. 

Such, indeed, is the general interest of his publication, that 
I am unwilling the little inaccuracies and mistakes it appears 
to me to contain, should pass nnrectified. The length of my 
residenoe in Madera having afibrded me opportunities which 
Mr. HoU could not possibly enjoy, he will, I am sure, be the 
last person to take umbrage at any emendations proposed in 
a spirit of regard and respect to his merits, and out of a mere 
love of truth and accuracy. 

To yourself, my dear Sir, I make no apok^ ; for I feel 
assured that the last-mentioned consideration, be the subject 
so trifling, will vindicate the attempt and obtain your con- 
currence and approbation. I shall therefore commence, without 
longer preface, my remarks on those points which, on a necessa- 
rily hasty perusal of the List, have principally seemed to demand 
explanation or correction. I am obliged, from want of time 
for making the necessary comparisons, to omit die greater 
part of the Cryptogamia for the present, and, therefore, begin 
at a point from which a coincidence of subject-matter com- 
mences between Mr. HoH's List and the first part of my Prt- 
mUuBy published in the ^' Transactions of the Cambridge Philo* 
sophical Society," namely, the 

FIUCE& 

^ Lycopodium SdagOy Linn." — This is L, 9uberectian^ nob. 
in C. P. S. Tr. 

^* Ophioglossam Lnsitemicufn, Linn.,'^ is extremely rare and 
local. I have only found it in a single spot at the western 
point of the Island (Porta de Pargo), though growing there 
abundantly in a small piece of wet splashy ground, amongst 
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ihe grass, at a trifling elevation above the sea. Some misap- 
prehension has, therefore, occasioned Mr. HoU's quoting me 
for its occurrence ^^ on ahnost all the high mountains." 

^< Gymnogramma Tottct^ Schlecht" is 6. Laveiy Hook, et 
Grev. Ic. Fil. t 89. Though I have myself quoted the former 
synonym with a mark of doubt in the Cambr. Trans., the iden- 
tity of a Cape with an indigenous Madera species appears, 
prima fadey extremely improbable, and not to be decidedly 
affirmed without an accurate comparison of authentic speci- 
mens of each. The Madera plant grows abundandy in all 
the shady wooded ravines of the Island. 

<^ Nothochlaena lanuginom^ Desv.," occurs occasionally on 
walls about Funchal and Santa Cruz, on the south coast. 
, ^^ Asplenium Tnchomanes^ Linn." It can hardly be doubted 
that this is A. anceps, Soland. et nob. in Cambr. Tr. and of the 
Icon. Fa. t. 195. 

'^ Asplenium Canariensej Willd., on walls." I am much 
inclined to suspect diis is A. lanceolaium, Huds., and not the 
true A. Canariense, which is extremely rare on the south side 
of Madera, where Mr. Hbll chiefly botanized, though tolerably 
plentiful in some of the ravines of the north side. I distincdy 
recollect Mr. Holl directing my attention to A. lanceolatumy 
Huds. (which is not uncommon on waUs)y as a new species ; 
and yet, unless it be this A. Canariensey or, though still less 
probable, <^ A. rc^ndatum^ Klfs.," of bis List, it is altogedier 
omitted. 

Of ^^ A. rotundatUMy Klfe., on a wall at Funchal," and ^^ A. 
d)enumy Ait," I can say nothing positively, having no ac- 
quaintance with the former even by description, and not hav- 
ing met with any plant in Madera bearing more than a remote 
resemblance to the latter North American species. 

" Asplenium acutum, Bory." It is very questionable 
whether the Madera plant really differs specifically from the 
Europssan A. Adiantum nigruniy L. It appears to me that 
there are no better reasons for regarding it as more than a 
luxuriant form, or, at most, variety, than in the case of the 
Madera Maiden-Hair {Adiantum A/ricanttnh R- Br. in App. 
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to Tttckey's Voy.), which Mr. Hiill himself does not distin- 
guish from A. Capilbis, Linn. 

*< Aspidium auricukUum^ Sw./' ought, no doubt, to be A* 
faldneUum, Sw. See PrimituBy Fauna, et Fhrce Metd. in 
Camb. Phil. Soc. Tr. p. 5, n. 1.* 

^ Aspid* Filix mas^ Sw.," is probably A« qffine, nob. MSS. 
a very nearly allied species indeed, whose characters I shall 
shortly publish in the Camb. Tr. Of what I consider the 
genuine A. FUix mas^ Sw., I have never found specimens in 
Madera. 

*< A. ^nnnbmtnh Sw.," is probably A. elonffoium, Sw. 

<^ A. dUatatum, Sw.," is no doubt my A./cmis€ciu 

^* A. lobcstumy Sw.," is perhaps rather A. angutare^ Sm. not 
Willd., according to Mr. Amott, who also considers Smith's 
plant identical with A. orbiculatum, Desv., and with A. lobO" 
turn of Willd. and of Hooker, but not of Swartz. 

" A. regium, Sw.," I have never found; but A.fragikf Sw. 
is extremely common, and, no doubt, the plant here intended. 

In identifying most of the above Ferns, I have been guided 
as wdl by the affinities of the species as by considerations of 
a general nature ; and the four last are so common, tliat it is 
impossible to suppose that they are not contained in Mr. Hbll's 
List, though under different names from mine. It has, how- 
ever, two species, Aspid. patens^ Sw., and Aspid, Oreapteris, 
Sw., for which I cannot, on any principles, account : and I, 
on the other hand, possess two, which cannot be identified either 
with these or with any others of his List. So that it will be 
better to subjoin a copy, in parallel columns, of our respective 
lists ofAspiditany and afford to others, one, at least, of the modes 



• **Primiti(B FauruB et Flora Madera et Partus Sancti; sive species 
qmedam none vel hactenus minus rite cognitie ADimalium et Plantanim 
in his Inralis deg^entinm breviter deseriptse, curaute Ricardo Thoma Lowe, 
A. M. ColL Cbr. Cant, et nuper ab eadem Universitate Baoc. Perig^." — 
A truly classical production, wbicb does mj valued friend no less credit 
as a most observing^ and accurate Naturalist tban a scbolar and *' travel 
Kng bachelor'' of a great UaiTersity. 

Second Serirs. d 
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of judging by which I have been influenced in the preceding 
rectifications. 

HoLL. Lowe. 

Aspid. auriculatunh Sw As^id, falcineUumf Sw. 

patenSf Sw 

molUy Sw moUe, Sw. 

Oreopteris, Sw. 

Filix masy Sw offif^y **<>^- 

spinuiosum, Sw ■ ■ ■ elongatum^ Sw. 

dilcUatumy Sw fcmiseciiy nob. 

lobcUumi Sw orbictUaiumf Desv. 

regium^ Sw fragile^ Sw. 

frondasumy nob. 

drepanumy Sw. 

This last, indeed, (A. drepanum^ Sw.) proves, as I all along 
suspected, to be a genuine species oiPolppodium (P. drepanumj 
nob.) : but this is a discovery ulterior to tlie publication of Mr. 
Hiill ; and the plant is therefore placed amongst the Aspidia 
for comparison, as by him it would have been, unless he had 
found it in fruit, which his List shows he did not. 

" Adiantum CapilhtSy Linn.," is A. AfricanumoiWr. Brown 
in the Appendix to Tuckey's Voyage; but can scarcely be 
considered more than a large or luxuriant state or variety of 
the common Europaean plant, to which it is referred by Mr. 
Holl. 

" Cheilanthesyrcr^ran*, Sw." This appellation was indeed 
formerly applied to the Madera, or Funchal, plant, by Swartz 
himself, yet with a degree of hesitation, " A Madera forsan 
species diversa!" Syn, p. 127.: see also p. 326. But I am 
disposed to go so much farther than Swartz, as to consider the 
Madera plant decidedly a very distinct and well-marked spe- 
cies, not only from fragrans^ but from all others ; and shall 
shortly describe it as such in the Camb. Trans., by the name of 
C. Maderensis. The scent, which Mr. Holl compares to 
that of cinnamon, appears to my organs, as well as to those of 
others to whom I have submitted it, exactly similar to that 
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oT fresh hay, oi AnthooMmthum odoratum L., Asp&nda odoraioy 
L, or the ▼arious kinds of Mdilot. 

^ Didcsonia Cukiia, L'Herit^' Since Mr. Hcill was in Ma^ 
dera, I have met with it in tolerable abundance in some parts 
oT the north, far in the recesses of the mountains. 

I come now to the PJuBnogamona Plants. 

^ Avena sbrigoMy Schreb." If by this it be intended to 
designate the very common wild oat of Madera, which may 
reasonably be supposed, since it is otherwise altogether omitted, 
the name is surely incorrect ; the Madera plant wanting, be- 
sides other things, the two terminal awns to the outer glume 
of the corolla, which have caused Schreber's plant to be re- 
ferred to DanAonia of Beauvois. The common species of 
Madera is probably Avena hiriula, Lag.; and I have never 
met with any species here at all agreeing with A. strigosc^ 
Sdireb. 

" Triticum dvrum, Desf.," is most certainly not " the only 
spedes of wheat cultivated in Madera." There are two or 
three species, at least, besides varieties, known to the country 
people : and amongst these I have not discovered T. durunij 
Dcsf. at all, and I do not think that it exists in the Island. The 
species of most common (almost universal) occurrence, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Funchal, and constituting what 
may be considered the staple produce in grain of Madera, 
belongs to qnite a different race or groupe, that of T. (Bstivum^ 
L., at once distinguishable from T. durum^ Desf., by its 
smooth (not pubescent) glumes, and naked (not villous) spike 
or ear. The grains also of Madera Wheat generally are short, 
remarkably plump, and large, and composed almost entirely 
of farina; instead of being long, principally corneous and 
hard, as in T. durum^ Desf. ; and these qualities are so noto- 
rioosly characteristic of the wheat of this Island and Porto 
Santo, and have so tended to establish the general opinion of 
Its superiority as a staple produce, that it is hard to imagine 
the very inferior properties of T. durum should not have 
altogether prevented its becoming an object of cultivation in 
Madera, in competition with a sort so much better and already 
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established. Of T. hpbemum, L., or a closely allied species, I 
have also fresh specimens now lying; before me^ gathered in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Fonchal* This species is, 
however, of far less ordinary occumsnce than the fermer. Mr« 
Holl was misinformed in respect to. the mode of gathering 
the wheat-crop here. Like most other crops, it is pulled 
up by the hand, universally, instead of being cut down or 
reaped by the sickle. 

*^ Saccharum officitiarum^ L/' An attempt yr^is made about 
five years ago, by a Portuguese of somewhat more than ordi- 
nary enterprise, to renew the manufacture of sugar in this 
Island. The article produced was both cheap and oi exceUent 
quality, being well-flavoured, highly saccharine, and pure} 
resembling what was commonly sold in England a few years 
ago (as it may be still) for sweetening cofifee, under the name 
of Sugar-candy. The cultivation of the plant was agam 
rapidly spreading; for, to a certain extent, it may be grown 
here without materially interfering with the Vines; either 
under the high trellises on which these are supported in the 
neighbourhood of Funchal, or in spots less favourable for the 
production of the grape, or, lastly, in waste bits of ground 
around the cottages of the peasantry. £very thing, in short, 
was proceeding prosperously. Notwithstanding heavy draw- 
backs, in the way of imposts or taxes, whether on the raw 
material or sugar produced, the manufacturer was still able at 
once to derive a fair profit, and to sell cheap enough to com- 
mand a. ready market. But political changes in 1828 caused 
the suspension or abandonment of the whole undertaking, and 
now the Cane is again fallen into neglect; the only object 
for growing it being the production of what is called by- the 
Portuguese, who appear much to relish it, ^^ ilfe/," (honeyX 
This is merely the juice of the cane extracted in the ordinary 
way, by crushing and pressure, in a mill for the purpose, and 
then inspissated by boiling to the consistence of a thin syrup. 
This is commonly carried about the streets for sale in bottles. 
Pieces of sugar-cane are also a frequent Christmas^resent 
among the Portuguese. 
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The si^;ar used commonly in Madera is, and ever was, im- 
ported almost entirely from Lisbon (a little being only occa- 
siooally introduced from London, or direct from Brazil,) not 
exdnaiviQly by th^ English ; and it all comes originally fitom 
the Brazik. 

^ Garex murieatHi Linn/' The very common' Cafex of 
Madera is certainly C. divtUsa, Good. ; but according to Pro- 
fissBor Henslow's observations, it may nevertheless be also 
r^htly named by Mr. HolU I must observe, however, that I 
have never been able to discover the least tendency in the 
Madera plant, which abounds every where, to depart from 
the fixm of C. ditmUa and approach to that of C. muricata. 

^^ Gladiolus ByzantinuSf Mill." Had Mr. Holl procured this 
plant in flower, he would have discovered it to be not G* 
BfzaxUnttSj Mill., but G. segetufn, Ker, in Bot Mag. t. 719, 
(G. commimUj Sm. in Fl. Gn, not Linn.) On account of 
the thin pulp surrounding the kernel of the seed beneath the 
spermoderm, this plant was afterwards referred by Mr. Ker 
toAntholpza. By others it has been distinguished, on account 
c£ this character and the subglobose shape of the seeds, 
as a genus; under the somewhat inappropriate name of 

<' Amaryllis BeUadotma, Linn.'' Not by any mieans local, 
as Mr. Hbll's observation would imply, but abounding every- 
where in the Chestnut woods. In the north, I have witnessed 
whole acres in the woods completely covered in October 
with its lovely flowers; a scene exceeding in beauty even the 
dreams of poets. 

^' Dioecorea so^tvo, Linn." The plant here intended is, 
without a doubt, my Tamua or Tamnua edulis. See Camb. 
Trs. The true D. sativa^ L., I have no where seen in the 
Island; but D. alaiOf L. is still perhaps exisdng in one or 
two gardens, though merely as an object of curiosity. 

^* Allium Cq^Hij Linn.," has no more title to a place in the 
Madera Flora than in a Flora of Germany, France, or Eng- 
land. 

" Dracaena Draco^ Linn." The " wood " of D. Draco, 
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L.) though it has scarcely any title even to the name, is per- 
fectly incapable of application to any useful purpose, even 
for jfiring* I have been able to obtain no credible evidence^ 
and know no reason whatever to suppose the tree was at any 
time more common than at this day ; though it is certainly 
not of such unfrequent occurrence as Mr. Hbll had reason to 
believe it. 

" * Orchis hngibrcuiteata, Bivon.'* For this error I must 
be considered in a great measure responsible, not having com- 
pletely satisfied myself of the distinctness of the Sicilian from 
the Maderan plant, till after the period when Mr. Hbll saw 
it in my collection. This is Orchis Jbliasa of my PrimUitB. 

The other Orchideous plant alluded to by the name of 
Satipium diphyllum^ Link, is a genuine Habenaria (H. cor-- 
data^ R. Br. and Botanical Miscellany, v. 1. t. 55.), and 
is found plentifully in all the shady ravines of the Island, 
particularly on the north side. Though possessing little 
outward beauty, and, therefore, but slender claims to the 
notice of the mere florist or collector, there are few plants 
more interesting than this to the physiological botanist, 
from the presence and large size of two staminodia or abor- 
tive stamens; which are placed, one on each side, at the 
back of the anther-case. They are whitish, club-shaped, 
and nearly or quite as large as the perfect pollen-masses. An 
outline sketch, taken here from the wild plant a long time ago, 
may be interesting for comparison with the more complete 
illustrations from cultivated specimens already given by you 
in the Bot, Magazine.* 

I have never observed any scent in the flowers of this plant 
in Madera during the day ; but, since you say it is most odori- 
ferous at night, it perhaps even here possesses nocturnal frag- 
rance, which I have not had an opportimity of observing. 



* The true structure of the flowers of this very interestingf plant has 
been represented in the Botaniccd Magaztne^ 1 3164, since itsappearaaoe 
in the Botanical Miscellany, — W, J, H. 
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^ Cooos nueifkra^ Linn." This is qaite a slip of the pen 
far Pkosnix dactyliferaj L., of which there are several fine 
trees in Funchal, as well as in the villages all along the south 
coast of Madera, and about the town of Porto Santo. Though 
the Date-treCf in order to bring its fruit to perfection, requires^ 
according to Professor Schouw, a mean temperature of 2P 
Centigrade, or about 70^ F., while that of Funchal scarcely 
exceeds 669 or 660 F., I have tasted very tolerable Dates pro- 
duced by some of these trees in Funchal. Yet they certainly 
do not ripen well ; they want sweetness, and have not, I believe, 
been ever known to germinate like those of Catania, whose 
mean temperatureisa]sonearlythesameasours,viz.l8-19^ Cent, 
according to Scbouw. Their ripening here at all is somewhat 
precarious, depending on the favourableness of the season. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the real Cococ^nut could 
not be here intended, for there was only one wretched starved 
plant of it in existence in the Island during Mr. Hbll's resi- 
dence, and this not above two feet high, growing in Mr. Pen- 
fold's garden at the Achada. 

^ Cupressus glauca, Linn.," being admitted into the List, I 
do not see why many other common plants, much less pecu- 
liarly the mere inmates of gardens, are excluded. 

*< Qj[j^rcus pedunculatay Willd.," is at present as much a 
garden-plant here as the last. It has not been introduced 
above twenty-five years, but grows well, even in the lowest or 
tropical r^on of the Cactus ; and, at an elevation of 200 feet, 
thrives prodigiously. 

^< Parietaria Maderensis^ Reichb. ; fruticulosa, ramis as- 
sorgentibus simplicibus foliisque ovali-acuminatis obtusiuscu- 
lis villosis, glomerulis paucifloris."— ^How is this to be dis- 
tingnished fix>m the common Europsean P. officinalis^ L. ? I 
have carefuUy scrutinized a specimen given me by Mr. HoU 
himself, and compared it with numerous others that I ga- 
thered, on the very rocks from which Mr. Hbll obtained his, a 
low basaltic reef, stretching into the sea, called the ^^ Oorgulho," 
about a mile and a half to the westward of Funchal : and the 
only appreciable differences between these and others gathered 
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a little more. remote fit)m the sea, or in less exposed situations, 
are a somewhat more bushy and dwarfish habit, and shorter 
or smaller leaves, which, in the recent plant, are also rather 
more shining perhaps than usual. Such specimens are by no 
means confined to this spot, but are found on every rock or 
wall of peculiar aridity or sunny exposure : and, as it may well 
be supposed, where the differences are so slight, every inter- 
mediate grade is found leading into more luxuriant, larger- 
leaved, stouter individuals, which, as well as the above, I am 
quite unable to distinguish from P. officinaUsj L. It is one of 
the very commonest plants of the Island ; occurring on almost 
every rock or wall, chiefly below 1000 feet, in an endless 
variety of modifications of size and luxuriance, as in England 
and elsewhere. My P. gracilis is a very different species, both 
in characters, habit, and locality; being an extremely rare 
sylvan plant, which I have only yet found in a single spot. 

<^ Ficus Caricoj Linn.," occurs principally on the south 
coast, but not exclusively so, being cultivated in most places of 
similar low elevation also on the north coast. And, which is 
more remarkable, the only occasion on which I have met with 
the Fig in a naturalized state in Madera was ten or twelve 
miles up one of the principal ravines in the north, that of the 
Ribeira de S. Jorge, far beyond every vestige of cultivation ; 
whither it must have owed its introduction solely to apcident, 
and where it was flourishing prodigiously, though at a consi- 
derable elevation. 

The inferiority of thedried figsof Madera to those that are im- 
ported, is owing entirely to ignorance of the proper mode of pre- 
paration, added to the difficulty arising from a climate in which 
a constant and most copious deposition of moisture takes place 
on all substances possessed of more than ordinary powers of 
radiation, or which, by rapid evaporation from their surface, 
are cooled down to a lower temperature than that of the warm 
circumambient atmosphere of Madera, — ^such as metals, smooth 
leather, and plants or fruits undergoing the process of drying 
for the herbarium or for domestic purposes. From both these 
causes, but chiefly the last, it is, that, not only the Figs^ bat 
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the SaisinSf dried in Madera, are of very indifferent quality : 
not from any deficiency, in either size or flavour, of one more 
than the other ; and the excellence of the Grapes I have no 
occasion to vindicate. The fresh Figa of Madera particularly, 
in both the above qualities, but especially the latter, cannot 
be surpassed. 

^ Galium mimaijiorumj BroL" Brotero's plant is properly 
a synonym of G. Parmense^ L. (G. litigiomm, DC.) This 
plant, with its hispid fruit, I have never found in Madera ; 
bat G. Anglicumj Huds. is very abundant; and since it is 
otherwise omitted by Mr. HoU, I suspect that he means, by 
his <' G. mimdijhrumf BroL," what I call G. anglicum^ Huds. ; 
and that he follows the example of those who' have not con- 
sidered its smooth (though granulated) fruit sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from G. liHgiasum, DC. 

*^ Galium aristaiwn^ Linn." This being the only other 
GdHum in the list, it can hardly be doubted that by it is in* 
tended a Galium still more common in Madera than the last, 
which I have published as a new species in the Camb. Trans., 
under the name of G. producium* No species, even of Galium^ 
appears attended with more difficulty and confusion than G. 
arutatmuj L.; and almost every botanist has, under this name, 
his own peculiar plant, — the adopted favourite of his particu- 
hr views. By one it is considered synonymous with G. lin\fb^ 
lium, Lam.; by another, with G. Tyrolensej Willd.; by a 
diird, with G. erectum, Huds. ; by De CandoUe with his G. 
MoUugOy p. ; whUe Smith, in his English Flora^ describes a 
Scotch plant by this name as positively distinct from all these 
as well as others. It is quite evident from this statement, 
which might, however, have been considerably extended, that 
6. orutotifm, L., is, so far as books go, a perfect ignis faiiius: 
and the only plant described under this name, worthy of atten- 
tion as authentic, is that of Smith; because, though he 
does not expressly state the fact, he alone may be justly sup- 
posed to have identified his plant with Linnaeus' original spe- 
cimen of G. arisUxtum^ which, if it exist any where, for the 
spedes after all may very possibly have been taken . up by 

SicoKD Sfians. e 
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Linnseus only from Boccone or Barrelier, must have existed 
in Linnseus' Herbarium in Smith's possession. Now^ irom 
Smidi's plant mine differs in having whorls of 8 rigid^ not 6 or 
even fewer <^ pliant/' leaves; and the petals obtuse and mucro* 
nate^ not '^ taper-jxiinied.^^ These are some of the mdst strik- 
ing points of differences, but others exist : and though wilii 
no better m^ns of judging than from the description, I con- 
sider myself fully warranted in keeping my plant distinct from 
this, and, therefore, probably from the genuine G. anstcshemj 
Linn. 15 however, it prove that no authentic specimen 
really exist in the Linnsean Herbarium of his pluit, Smith's 
will be entitled to no more authority than the conjectures of 
others are, and G. aristatum^ Linn., must ever continue involved 
in doubt and obscurity. On every ground^ therefore, I find no 
reasonable pretence to admit the name as a designation of 
the Madera plant, which, indeed, alv^ays appeared to me more 
nearly allied to G. cinereum, AIL, than to any thing described 
under the name of G. afi&tatunii Linn. : and I am even now 
not without doubts whether it may really be deemed sufficiently 
distinct from that species. In the Banksian Herbarium, it is 
referred to G. Mollugo^ Linn. ; from which, however, it is 
quite distinct : this, by the way, is a curious coiticidente in 
the chain of conjectures about G. omto^m, Linn. Th^ 
Madera plant is referred by HoU to G. attstatUMi L. ; and 
in the Banksian Herbarium to G. MoUugOf L. ; and again L« 
aristatutn^ L., by De Candolle to G. Moltugo : the Banksian 
Herbarium thus direcdy affirming the same identificatioil, 
which only follows, by necessary inference^ from the inde- 
pendent conjectures 6f De Candolle and Mr. Hbll. The 
erroneous result, though supported by the Banksian Herba«*> 
rium, proves an error to lie with one or the other of these 
botanists. 

^^ Carlowitzia salicifolm^ Moench," is entirely a rock planit^ 
not very unfrequent in the ravines of the interior. 

" Ageratum conyzoides^ Linn.," is common every where 
below 1000 feet, by water-courses, or in waste mobt groond 
by road-sides. 
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<^ Bidaw leHocaUkai WiUcL," is one of the very coroiponest 
weeds; too abundant every where in moist or rich ground. 

^^ Anteniiaria kucopkytta^ Reichb." — Gnaphalium craBri- 
fiStm^ Linn.» ^x>unds on rocks by the sea, round the whole 
coast ; not at ^^ Camera de Lobos " in particular. I cannot doubt 
it is the plant here intended; for it is a3suredly what Bowdich 
odled G. iomeniaium; and it is also certainly not specifically 
distinct 6rom the Europsean (M^orca and Minorca) plant, 
at least g^ierally known by the name of G. crcu^i/blium^ 
Linn.; of which Mr. Hiill suggests his suspicion. LinnieuSy 
indeed, gives the Cape of Good Hope as the habitat of his 
plant; but the description in his Mantissa $o accurately^ ap- 
plies to ours, as to leave little doubt of its identity. It is 
even possible that his habitat, the Cape, is erroneous, for the 
Horfyts Kewensis gives Majorca and Minorca ; and then the 
eoly objection to the identity of the plants vanishes. 

^ Eliduysum mdaleucumy Reichb.," is undoubtedly my 
Gnaphalium mekmophthabman in the Camb. Trs. ; the G. ru" 
pestre of the Banksian Herbarium and Soknder's MSS. 
TiMNi^ I had called it Helichrysum melanophthalmum in my 
own MSS. (considering it to belong to Hdichrysum^ Don, in 
Wem. Soc v<d. 5.) long previous to its publication, I pre- 
ferred, then, ccmtinuiDg the old name Gnaphalium^ till the 
appearance of the 5th vol. of the Prodromus of Professor De 
CandoUe should finally settle the various groupes into which 
thatg^ufi is divisible; changing the MSS. name oirupe^e^ 
because Rafinesque had previously published a Gnaphalium 
under that name. The plant is by no means confined to the 
ravine indicated by Mr. Hiill (Cuvral das Freiras), but 
oommon to most in the Island ; though in none very abnn- 
jiant. 

<« Phagnalon saafatiki Cass.," Qxiyza saxatiUs, Linn., is 
•one of ciir commonest rock-plants every wh^e; at almost aU 
davadoiis, but chiefly below SOOO feet. 

M BeUk peretmisj Linn.," is merely naturalized very par- 
tiaHy in cmly a single spot (about the Church and Pilgrims' 
House of St. Antonio da Serra), whither it was introduced 
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about thirty years ago amongst grass-seeds from England, by 
an English merchant yet alive. 

" Pyrethrum grandiflorum, W.," is a Canary-island platit, 
not occurring in Madera* The plant intended is undoubtedly 
Chrysanthemum pinnatifidum, L. 

<' Calendula amplexijbliaf Reichb., acheniis interiorilbus in-- 
flexis reticulatO'ScrobictUatis submuricatisj extemis triangulari- 
bus (torso dentatisj foliis amplexiccnilibus ; found only once 
near the city." — I am much inclined to suspect that this was 
some imperfect state of Calendula arvensis, L., otherwise alto- 
gether omitted in the List, though one of the commonest and 
most abundant weeds in the Island. Its proper flowering 
season is in the winter or early spring months ; and as Mr. 
Holl chiefly botanized in summer, the difference of the 
season will account for the rarity of his plant, as well as for 
any supposed variations from its real specific type. Calendula 
rwritimOf nob. MSS., a yet undescribed species, is also found 
in Madera, but not " near the city,** nor in any place likely 
to be visited by Mr. Holl : but even setting aside this objec- 
tion, it is hard to suppose the very peculiar and well-marked 
characters of its seeds would not have been so distinctly expressed 
by Reichenbach, as to preclude all future doubt. Calendula 
offidnaliSj L., is also a frequent inmate of gardens. However, 
C. arvensis, L., deprived, as frequently happens in drying, of 
its characteristic long-beaked muricated outer row of seeds, 
agrees, perhaps, as well as even C. maritimay nob., with the char- 
acters assigned to C. amplexifolia. 

^^ Achillea MiUefolium, Linn.," only occurs occasionally in 
gardens. 

« Rothia cheiranthijblia, Roth," and « R. picraides, Reichb." 
— Of Rothia, or rather Andryakiy 1 have very numerous forms, 
varieties, or species, according to some authors, but will not 
pretend to determine the particular plants intended by the 
above designations. However, it may be reasonably supposed 
that by ^< R. cheiranthifolia. Roth," is intended our com- 
monest plant of the groupe ; though both this, as well as every 
other form or species found by me in Madera, has the generic 
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ehoacters of Ambyaia rather than of Sothia. Where has 
R. pkrcidesy Reichb., the other species indicated, been de- 
waibed? 

« Sdimidtia fnOicoBO, Mcench, S. methifMia, Reichb., S. 
qmerciJotiOf Reichb/' Where are these described? They 
are probably intended to designate some of the new species of 
Crepis or Barkiausia proposed by me in the Camb. Phil Soc. 
Trs.; together, perhaps, with Crepis succulenta. Ait.; but 
more than this it is impossible to determine. However, Crepis 
sueciifefito. Ait., C. pecHnata, nob., and C. macror/nzOj nob., 
bdng all three very common species not likely to escape Mr. 
Holl's scrutiny, may be supposed at present with some pro- 
bability, to be intended by '^ Schmidtia fruticasOj M cench, 
& atiethifbliaf Reichb.," and S. quercifbHa, Reichb. : though 
die'^three former are all found on the most sunny, not " shady '' 
rocks. 

^' Gunpanula ErinuSf L.," is very common on walls and 
rocky banks about Funchal, and on rocks at a much greater 
-elevation. Mr. Holl's asterisk should have been placed before 
the preceding species, the very rare Muschkia otireo, DC. 
(Campanula auretii L.), which I had the pleasure of first 
showing to him on its native rock. 

<< Salvia Ferbenacoy Linn." This is S. dubia, nob. (S. col- 
SmOj nob. olim in Camb. Trs., non Humb. and Bonpl.) Hav- 
ing inadvertently used formerly a pre-occupied specific name 
for this plant, it becomes necessary to give it now a new one; 
for I have not been able yet to ascertain that it is absolutely 
and essentially the same as S. pofymorphoj Hoffm. (S. verbe^ 
nacokkff Brot) 

*^ Lavandula SicBchas^ Linn., var. PsewbhStcBchas, Reichb." 
This is undoubtedly L. viiidiSi Ait 

<* Sideritis candieansy Ait.," is by no means uncomnK>n on 
rocks in all the ravines, from 2000 to 4000 feet, as well as 
near the sea. 

^ Origanum viren»^ Link," is ratlier O. creHcwnj L. 

'^ Mentha pulegioides^ Reichb." — Where is a published 
description of this to be met with ? I suspect it is intended 
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to designate a plant which ahnoet covers the mountains .bf 
Madera in Joly and August, and which I am inclined to con- 
sider synonjonous with No. 2. Pulegium eretOum of Miller» 
(the Mentha Pukgitm P. of Martyn's Ed. of MiMeif^s Die- 
tumary)^ sent to Miller from Gibraltar. 

^ Lamium macuititen, Linn/' Is not this rather L. jEwr- 
pureum^ L., which, as well as L. amjJexicande^ L. (not men- 
tbned by Mr. HoU,) I have found in Madera, though I never 
met with the true L. macuksbum^ L.? 

<< Thymus ericafoliusy Roth." This is doubtless my Satn^ 
reja tkymtndesy Sol.; probably also Thymus terdriiUhaceu9y 
Willd.— See PrmiHcB, &c. 

^* T. calandnthaides.^^ Where and by idiom is this species 
established ? The very common Madera plant most probably 
intended by this designation, can scarcely be considered dis- 
tinct from Melissa Calaminiha^ L. 

^' Rosmarinus officinalis^ Linn.," grows only about cottages, 
and is but partially naturalized. 

<< Ajuga repians^ L.," '^ Glechoma hederaceOj L.," and '^ Be- 
tonica officinalis^ L.," I have no where met with either in 
Madera or Porto Santo. 

« Convolvulus edulis, Thunb." The Madera « BcEtatOy*' 
will undoubtedly scarcely admit of reference to the C. BataUzSj 
L.; and yet its identity with Hiunberg's C. eduHs would 
require better substantiation than a mere comparison of char- 
acters. It is possible Mr. HoU may have other very sufficient 
grounds for his reference; though I am almost afraid a vague 
idea of my own, in the absence of better authority, has in- 
fluenced him in deciding on the identity of the Madera and 
Thunberg's plant. 

<^ Veronica BeccabunffOj Linn.," I have no where seen : 
but a variety of V. AnagaUis, L., is common ; and this, I think, 
must be the plant intended. 

<^ Trixago scordifoHoy Reichb., patente ramosct^JbUis ovato^ 
oblongis obtuse serratis glabris : — singly in shady woods on the 
north coast" This, notwithstanding the word ^^ glabnsy^ is 
undoubtedly Euphrasia HtUliana, nob. Whatever be thought 
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of its genuB, I hope it may be allowed to oooimeinoratey by its 
sped&c name, the activi^, zeal, and laborious exertions of 
Mr. HoU in Madera, carried on under a pressure of most 
serious and undeserved difficulties. 

In respect to " Physalis pubescens^ Linn.," or <^ P. edidu^ 
Sims," I muse observe that poor Bowdich has too many botanic 
cal sins to answer for, to bear being chaiged with more than 
he really deserves* He does not exactly describe the Cape 
Gooseberry *^ as new^^ but proposes a new genus, (Hermihdia^ ) 
certainly very unnecessarily, for its reception. 

'^ Jasminum odoraiMwmxaai^ linn.," is truly indigenous, 
though very rare. It is confined to the sea-cli&, or rocks in 
the nei^bonrhood of the sea.. 

*^ J. Azoricwm^ Lino.," however, is entirely confined to gar-^ 
dens. 

** Bopleurum cortocetUTi, Ait." The plant here intended 
proves essentially distinct, not only from B. oonocetiwi. Ait., 
but from every other species recorded in the 4th vol. of De 
CandoUe's Prodnmx^ I shall shortly publish it in the Camb. 
Tm. under the name of B. salicifoUum, by which it was kmg 
since disdnguidied by Dr. Solander. 

<< CEnanthe Juttdosa, Linn." I am quite unable to con* 
ceive what plant is here intended : for the true CE. ^Ssfufosa, 
L., is very unlikely to occur in a country so entirely devoid of 
manhesonmteryjdaoesas Madera; putting out of the question 
my own experience. Is it possible that some imperfect or mon- 
strous state of my (Enanthe j^eridifolia may be here intended ? 
This grows on wet dripping rocks, and I have seen states of 
it widi die leaflets almost reduced to the midrib by the corro- 
sion or decay of the parenchyme caused by the constantly 
fidling water; and then bearing some resemblance to those of 
i&.JUiMbia. 

*^ Condalia coriacea, Reichb*. (Rhamnus coriaceuSj Nees v. 
Esenb., R. mtegr^bliu^ DC") I have not a doubt that the 
plant designed is Ardisia exceiBC^ Ait., in too imperfect a state 
of fiructificadon to enable its true name to be assigned. Spe- 
cimens in such a state, gathered after the petals had fallen, 
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and with the fruit still young, were for some time mistaken 
also by me for the true Rhamnus integrifolius^ DC, till more 
perfect individuals enabled me to ascertain their true nature 
beyond all question or possibiUty of doubt. And it is very 
probable that I gave some of these, with the above erroneous 
name, to Mr. HoU, which occasioned his mistake. The true 
R. integrtfolius certainly does not occur in Madera* 

^^Dolichos lignosuSi Linn.," is quite confined to gardens. 

<* Lotus odoratusj Schousb.," may be either Dory chnium/Mir- 
mflorum, DC, Lotus diffususy Sol., or Lotus dwaricatusy Sol. 
MSS. ; all three common species, not otherwise enumerated 
by Mr. HoU. 

<' Cactus Opuntioj Linn." The Madera Cactus is certainly 
Opuntia Tuna (Mill.) DC; and neither the O. vtdgaris 
(Mill.) DC, (Cactus Opuntia, L.), nor O. Ficus indica^ 
(Haw.)DC, (Cactus Ficus indicaf L.); both which have yellow, 
not dull reddish-orange flowers, and no long spines, besides 
other differences. It is singular that almost every writer, 
whether botanist or not, should have called the Madera plant 
either Cactus Opuntia or C Ficus indicdf when it is so very 
distinct from both, and so clearly the ^^ Tuna major, spinis 
validisJkwicantibuSf flore gilvo" of Dillenius in his Hart El^^ 
thorn, p. 396. t 2^b,f. 380. ; and also the Cactus Bonplandii, 
Kunth, Nov, Gen. VI. p. 69. I scarcely understand what 
Mr. Holl means by ** a gum similar to the Tragacanth exud- 
ing from the old leaves." I have occasionally seen gum on 
the stems, but in very small quantities ; nor does it appear 
possessed of any peculiar qualities whatever. 

^^ Chenopodium ambrosioides, Linn." is an universal weed. 

" Amaranthus strictusj W." It should have been noticed, 
that being unable to consult WiUdenow's Monograph of the 
genus, I am not quite sure whether my plant may not prove 
rather a state of A. retroflexus, W. 

^^ * Alchemilla vulgaris, Linn." This is unquestionably a 
slip of the pen for Alchemilla arvensis, Lam. ( Aphanes tstrven^ 
sis, L.), very common on the mountains. 

As to Roses, though the gardens of Madera cannot certainly 
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boist of the thousand and one sorts cultivated by our Englirii 
nursery-gardeners, there are still enough to yindicate them 
from Mr. Holl's libellous statement, that ^^ Rosa BettghakmiSf 
Pers. is almost the only Rose cultivated in the gardens." It is 
oertainly the most common one, insomuch that the Portnguese, 
by way of expressing their contempt for its vulgarity and oom«- 
parative want of fragrance, style it, par excellencey '^ Bo8a 
IngiezcL^'* English Base; appropriating the name of ^* Bosa 
PoriuguezOj" to the more fragrant or rarer sorts, particularly 
to the common Damask Rose (R. Damascena (Mill.) DC. : — 
a snudl trait of national vanity or assurance, very allowaUe, 
where the grounds of self-importance are not peculiarly ex* 
tensive* 

PotentilU anserinOj Linn." ' I have never met with this 
plant, though it is not one likely to escape observation. Can 
it be a slip of the pen fer P. nemoraUSi Nestl., which is 
common in the mountains, though otherwise omitted by Mr. 
HbU.? 

'^ Epilobium cbscurumj Schreb.," K/Nim/foruiit, (Schreb.) 
Sm. is our commonest q3ecies. I also take it for granted ihat 
'^ £. obscurumj Schreb.," is synonymous with £• tetragonwm 
(L.) Sm. 

** Circffia Lutetiana^ Linn.," I have never seen here. 

'* Ly thrum ^/feomofum, Lag." This is J^*junceum^ SoL, of 
my PrimxtuB ; and I think sufficiently distinct from Lagasca's 
phmt. 

*^ Psidium/i^fri^rKfft, Linn." Mr. Holl's own correct epi* 
thet of <^ apple-shapedj*^ applied to the fruit, will bear me out 
in asserting that the Madera Guana is properly P. pomi- 
ferumj L. 

«« Pnmus lAisitanicaj Linn.," is merely found in gardens. 

^ Teesdalia caulescens^ Reichb., differs from T. Iberis iy a 
k^j /requentip branching stem, and a deeper notched pod. I 
cannot consider this distinct from T. nudicauhs, R. Br. (T. 
Iberis, DC.) The points above insisted on are highly un- 
certain, insignificant, and variable, as I find by a scrutiny of 
specimens,'compared with some of the very individuals given me 

Second Sbbibs. f 
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by Mr. Holl, which he gathered ^' at a little spring near the 
top of Pico Ruivo." The plant is extremely abundant every 
where above an elevation of 3000 or 4000 feet. 

** Hesperis diffuse^ Banks." It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that this is Sinapidendron/rti<e«e6ii9, nob. in Camb. Trans. 
{Slnapls frutescensy Ait.) 

'< Sinapis arvensis, Linn." The very common Sinapis in 
corn-fields is S. incana^ L. — S. arvensisj L., I have not seen 
here. 

^^ Fumaria capreolatGy L./' and *^ F. officinalis^ L." I have 
never found the latter. 

^' Viola odoratOy Linn." This must be V. Maderensia, nob. 
in Camb. Trans. 

^< Nigella sativoy Linn." This is clearly a mistake for N. 
Damaacena, 

*^ Ranunculus arvensisj Linn." Never found by me. Pos- 
sibly R. muricatus, L. is intended, which is very common by 
streams and in moist places by road-sides. 

" Ruta ffraveolens, L." The very common wild Madera 
Rue is decidedly R. angttstifolia (Pers.) DC, which is indeed 
also R. graveolensj a. L., according to De Candolle; though 
not the plant now generally known by the name of R. graveo^ 
lefiSj L., which is the common (broad-leaved) Sue of English 
gardens; a plant I have never seen in Madera, even in cul- 
tivation. 

<< Malva subAastata, Cav." I will not venture a conjecture 
what this stands for : and I also suspect that Mr. HoU's other 
species, ^^ M. rotundifolia^ Linn.," is incorrectly named. 

<^ Sida rhombifoltay Linn.," is, doubtless, S^MaderensiSy nob. 
in Camb. Phil. Soc. Trans. 

<^ Sida Abuiilony Linn ;" Mr. HoU did not see his plant in 
flower ; and I therefore think S. populifidiOj Cav., must be what 
he intended. 

<^ Geranium Robertianumy Linn." The Madera plant is G. 
purpureum, Vill. (G. Robertianumy 0. Sm., DC.y &c.) 

<^ Erodium citutariumy Sm." A very nearly allied species, 
or perhaps only a variety of E. cicutariuniy Sm., does indeed 
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occur on the mountains in some parts of the Island ; but with 
this, I am pretty certain, Mr. HoU was unacquainted ; and 
the plant designed by him here is, no doubt, E. tnoschaiumy L. ; 
which is most abundant inroads, &c. about Funchal and else* 
where. 

^ Cerastium arvense, Linn." I very strongly suspect that 
by this is intended a species, C. rupegtre^ nob. MSS., of which 
I shall soon publish the characters in the Camb. Trans. ; con- 
sidering it as probably new. It is allied, indeed, but quite 
distinct from C. arvense^ L., which I have never met with 
here. 

'* Hypericum undulatumj Schousb.** Mr. Holl*s list of Hy^ 
perica, bearing a perfect conformity with mine in every'other 
respect, I am inclined to conjecture that he may mean by the 
above name what I have inadvertently called H. angustifolium 
m the Camb. Trans.; not having observed at the time that 
the name had been previously applied by Lamarck to a very 
difierent species. I propose, therefore, to call my Madera 
species H. nubiffenum. For even supposing its identity with 
Mr.Holl's ^^ H. undulatum^ Schousb.," established, which it is 
not, I should be very doubtful still whether it were really 
Schousboe's true plant. 



My notes have run on insensibly to a much greater length 
than I had anticipated. But the fault may not be altogether 
useless, if it serves for an expression to Mr. Hbll of the value 
I attach in general to his publication, and of my obligations to 
yourself, my dear Sir, for the knowledge of it. 

I remain ever. 

Yours, most faithfully, 

R. T. Lowe. 

BCadbba, May 24M, 1832. 
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[Tab. CXV. CXVI. CXVII.] 

NEW OR RARE ORCHIDE^. 



Under this head, I propose offering, from time to time, figares 
and descriptions illustrative of new or little known individuals 
of this most singular and interesting tribe of plants, wliich owe 
so much to the labours of Swartz, and Richard, and Thouars, 
upon the Continent, and of Brown, Bauer, and Lindley, in 
our own country. These authors have thrown a new light 
upon this, previously, obscure family, and have established 
generic and divisional characters upon a truly philosophical 
basis. It is impossible, at this time, to form an idea of the 
limits of the species. Linnaeus reckoned 100 kinds; Per- 
soon, in 1806, 477 ; Sprengel, the most recent author who has 
attempted to give a complete catalogue, includes 799 species. 
But daily experience assures us how much yet remains to be 
discovered in the warmer parts of the globe. Our gardens 
abound in such as was once thought impossible to cultivate, 
and our Herbaria contain much novelty: but all these 
will find a place in the invaluable ^' Genera et Species Or- 
chidearum" of Professor Lindley. The Hortus Siccus, how- 
ever, it is to be regretted, from die succulent nature of the 
subjects, conveys but a very inadequate idea of the form and 
structure of the recent plant ; and it is only by the assistance 
of the most perfect state of the flower, or, what is better, 
the flower yet unexpanded, that they can be satis&dtorily de- 
termined. As often as possible, some specimens should be 
preserved in spirits. In this state I have the good fortune to 
possess not a few kinds, from which many of the analyses will 
be made. In particular, I have been favoured with several 
from Mauritius, by Charles Telfair, Esq. and Professor Bojer; 
and some of these, which are not hitherto figured at all, or, if 
figured, inaccurately so, will form a part of the subject of the 
present brief sketch. 
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CRYPTOPUB ELATU8. 

Ciyptopus elatus. (Tab. CXV.) LindL in BoL Beg. wb t. 
817. — Beclardia data. Rich. Monogr. des Orchid. de$ Isles 
de France et de Bourb. p. 78. L 11. yi 3. — Angrsecum da- 
tum. Thouars^ Orchid. U 79, 80. 

Hab. The Islands of Maoritius and Boarbon. 

CauKsy ut videttir, erectus, elongatus, simplex, crasside pen- 
naB cygnei, subuncialis, hie illie fibris elongatis, rigidis, 
flexuosis, simplicibus instructus. Folia disticha, coriacea, 
brevia, 2 uncias longa, 6 lineas lata, basi vaginantia, apice 
oblique emarginata. Pedunculus ssepe bipedalis, erectus, 
teres, apice racemoso-subpaniculatus : Flares laxi, remoti, 
majusculi. Bractea ad basin pedicellorum nigro-fuscae, mem- 
branacese, amplectantes, obtusissimie. Sepala patentia, de- 
mum reflexa, omnia unguiculata: 3 exteriora spathuIata,ob- 
tusa; 2 tnfenbra lamina lata, 3-loba: lobislateralibuslanceo- 
latis, acutis, subrecurvis, intermediofere obcordato, cum mu- 
croiie. LabeUum superum, sepalb paulo brevius, 4-lobum, 
apice mucronatum; lobis inferioribus minoribus falcato- 
recuryis, superioribus plusquam duplo majoribus, horizon- 
taliter patentibus, linearl-oblongis, rectis, apice obtusis,bifi- 
dis; segmentis valde obtusis. Cakar e basi dilatata sac- 
cata longissime attenuatum, curvatum. Germen gracile, 
rectum, in petiolum vix angustiorem attenuatum. Co- 
lumna brevis, antice utrinque supeme dente ovato vel lobo 
dilatata. Clinandrium planum, antice 3-dentatum, in sinu- 
busdentium, glandula (pollinis?) magna, cupuliformis, viri- 
dis, in caudam latam dense pilosam attenuata, subtus lamd- 
• Efera. Stigma quadratum, depressum. Anthera subbi- 
lobahemisphserica, antice bifida, unilocularis, primum mem- 
brana (demum erumpente) tecta. Massts pollinis 2, obo- 
vato-subrotundfiB, nigrescentes, semibilobse. 

Frequently in my endeavours to illustrate the Orchi» 
dams plants, I find myself obliged, however relnctantlyf to 
differ from those eminent botanists who have nsade this 
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their peculiar study. Such is particularly the case with the 
present individual, which, though characterized by the pen or 
pencil of a Thouars, a Lindley, and a Richard, yet presents 
some points of difference, enough to show, that, with the greatest 
care we can devote to the subject, something will escape 
our notice, or present itself in another light from that in 
which it has appeared to others. Du Petit Thouars, in 
the plates above referred to, has given a very satisfactory ap- 
pearance of the plant of its natural size. But, in the dissec* 
tions, he has represented the clinandrium as furnished with 
two little sacks or receptacles, in which not only the caudi- 
cula, but the proper gland of the pollen-masses, are inserted. 
Professor Lindley thus defines his genus Cryptopus ; " Lor 
beUum membranaceum, horizontale, liberum. Sepala hetero- 
morpha, lobata, unguiculata, explanata, basi distantia. Pol- 
linia 2, integral filis et glandulis propriis in bursis totidem 
clinandrii occultis !" — Professor Richard describes the poUen- 
masses of our plant as ^^ Pollinia duo solida, globosa, basi sub- 
angustata et in membranulam bisrecurvatam, retinaculo ovali 
peltato, facie superiori pilis albis hyalinis brevibus tecta insi- 
dentem.*' 

It must indeed be confessed, that the real structure of this 
part of the inflorescence is very difficult to be distinguished, 
and equally difficult to be described. I have examined nu- 
merous flowers (preserved in spirits) both before and after 
expansion^ and I have endeavoured to represent faithftilly 
what I have seen. In the state of the bud, I universally found 
the anther-cell to be closed by a membrane covering the two 
pollen-masses, as represented at /I 2. In a more advanced 
state of the flower, on raising the anther-case (as atf, 3.) 
the membrane within was found burst, and what I consider 
the large cup-shaped glands, with their curiously attenuated 
and pubescent base, were fixed by means of a thin plate {f. 
6.) to the sinuses of the teeth in the clinandrium ; yet so 
slight was the attachment of the pollen-masses to these glands, 
that they were, in almost every instance, carried away by the 
forcible removal of the anther-case. 
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M. Richard includes in his genus Bedardia (our Cryptcpus) 
the Epidendrum macrasiacAySf and E. brachystaehyon of 
Thooars: but Mr* Lindley, I think, with more propriety, 
restricts it to our present species, which is a native, exclusively, 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, and parasitic on the trunks of trees. 

Tab. CXV. Crjrptopus elatus. Fig* 1, Flower, from 
which the sepals have been removed. Fig. 2, Column and 
aDther. Fig. 3, Anther, separated from the clinandrium in a 
state of bud, showing the membrane which covers the pol- 
len-masses in that state. Fig. 4, Anther of a fully expanded 
flower, forced back from the clinandrium, carrying the pollen- 
masses with it, and leaving the glands attached to the sinuses 
of the clinandrium. Fig. 5, The pollen-masses. Fig. 6, 6, 
Glands of the pollen. Fig. 7, Single gland, showing its mode 
of attachment to the clinandrium : — magnified. 

ANGRiECUM PECTIN ATUM; 
cade repente, ramis adscendentibus foliosis, foliis numerosis 
lineari-oblongis distichis approximatis camosis obtusis, flo- 
ribus axillaribus solitariis subsessilibus, sepalis labelloque 
patentibus oblongis subaequalibus, comu rectiusculo ovario 
breviore. (Tab. CXVI. 

Ai^rsecam pectinatum. TTtouars^ Orchid, des Iska Ausir. d* 
Jfr. t 51. Rich. Monagr. des Orchid des Isles de Fr. et 
de Bourb. p. 68. tlO.n. 5. — Aerobion pectinatum. Spreng. 
SysL VegeL v. 3. p. 717. 
Hab. Mauritius and Bourbon. 

Parasiticum. Catt/wrepens,radicans, gracilis. jBaiwiadscenden- 
tes, digitales vel subspithamaei, e basi fere usque ad apicem 
foliosi, nonnunquam proliferi. Folia unciam vel sesquiun- 
ciam longa, disticha, approximata, patentia, lineari-oblonga, 
camosa, crassa, obtusiuscula, facie anteriore sulcata, in- 
feme vaginantia; vagina brevis, inflata, striata. Fhres 
axillares, solitarii, subsessiles, ad basin bracteati ; bractea 
acuminata, convoluta. Sepala subsequalia, oblonga, paten- 
tia, obtusa ; 2 interiora paululum minora, striata ; sextum 
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sea labdban reliquls sublongius, oblongo-acuminatum, pa- 
tens, seu subreflexum, sub summa lente punctis inmutis 
elevatis notatum, basi calcaratum ; coma rectiusculo pen- 
dente, subdavato, ovario breviore. Columna brevissima. 
Gwandrwm planum, tridentatum, dente medio longiore. 
Anthera operculiformis. Maasa poUinia 2, obovatse, subro- 
tundae, cereaoeae, semibilobae, basi retinaculo membranaceo 
affixae. Ovarium oblongo-clavatum, vix tortum. 

I give the present and following species of this tribe as truly 
belonging to the genus Angracum, upon the author!^ of Pro* 
fessor Lindley, who has done me the &vour to examine and 
to name my entire collection of Orchideaj in all cases where 
the smallest doubt or difficulty occurred with respect to their 
determination. A« pecHnatum is probably not uncommon on 
the forest-trees of the Mauritius, creeping on their trunks. 

Tab. CXVI. Angraecum pectinatum. Fig, 1, Leaf. Fig, 
2, Side-view of a flower. Fig. 3, Front-view of a flower. 
Fig. 4, Labellum. Fig. 6, Portion of do. (highly magnified.) 
Fig. 6, Summit of the column, with the anther forced back : — 
all more or less magnified, 

ANGR^CUM CAULESCEN8 ; 

caule brevi, foliis paucis lato-linearibus distichis ooriaceis, pe- 
dunculis elongatis paucifloris, sepalis oblongo-ovatis paten- 
tibus aubaequalibus, labello cochleato acuminatissimo, 
comu incurvato ovarium contortum subeequante. (Tab. 
CXVIL) 

Angr»cum caulescens. ThauarSy Orchid, des Isles Austr. d* 
Afr. t. 75. Rich. Monogr. des Orchid, des Ides de Fr. et 
de Bourb. p. 73. t 10. «. 3, — Aerobion pectinatum. Sprang. 
Syst. Veget. v. 3. p. 117. 

Parasiticum. Catdis brevis, infeme radicans, supeme foliosus. 
Folia pauca, disticha, 3-4 uncias longa, lato-linearia, ob- 
tusiuscula (nunc, fide Thouarsiiy apice bifida), coriacea. 
Pedunculi axillares, longitudine foliorum, graciles, pauci- 
flori. PediceOi perbreves, bracteati ; bracteis parvis, sub- 
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NOTICE CONCERNING MR. DRUMMOND'S COLLEC- 
TTONS, MADE IN THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 

PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

F 

Mr. Thomas Drummond has been long known as a most 
zealous and accurate Botanist, first, by his Muscological re-> 
searches, and the publication of his Musci Scoticiy whilst 
residing at the Nursery at Forfar, (which, as the residence 
also of his no less able predecessor, Mr. Don, may almost be 
considered by the student of the British Flora as classical 
ground) ; and, secondly, by his successiul labours in North 
America, while engaged as assistant-naturalist to Dr. Richard- 
son, in the Second Overland North American Expedition, 
under the command of Captain Sir John Franklin. His col- 
lections both in Zoology and Botany have been admired by 
all who have seen them, for the manner in which the specimens 
are preserved, as well as for the judgment with which they 
have been selected, and they reflect the highest credit on his 
zeal and assiduity.* It occurred to Dr. Graham and myself > 
that such a person could not be more usefully employed in the 
cause of science than by investigating some of the less known 
parts of the Southern and Wesiem United States of North 
America, and, if practicable, in visiting those interesting and 
hitherto unexplored and mountainous regions of Mexico and 
California bordering upon the United States. The necessary 
funds for the outfit were, by the liberality of our natural his- 
tory friends, soon raised, and a considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the success of the expedition. The route proposed 
was to proceed from New York, early in the season, to cross 
the Alleghanies, and journey on to St. Louis on the Missouri, 



* A brief account of Mr. Drummond's Expedition to the Rocky Moon- 
tains, and to the source of the Columbia, is given by himself in the first 
Yolume of the former series of this Miscellany, p. 178. 
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viiidi place Mr. Dnimmond was to make his head-qoart^ng 
&r as long a tune as he might feel necessary, and there derive 
information respecting the practicability of entering California 
or Mexico from that point : and, should circumstances not be 
fiivouraUe for that undertaking, to descend the Missisippi 
to New Orleans in the autumn, thenoe to transmit his col- 
lections to England, to form new ones, explore the country in 
that latitude to the westward, as much as possible; and, even- 
tually, endeavour to reach the Mexican dominions near their 
nKKthera boundary. For the successful issue of this plan, 
something more was necessary than mere pecuniary assistance, 
and I am anxious publicly to acknowledge the services ren- 
dered on this occasion by several gentlemen, who, though not 
all of them professedly naturalists, have thus shown their wil- 
lingness to promote science. Dr. Boott procured a powerful 
letter o[ introduction to Mr. Aster, the head of the United 
States Fur^Company, whose influence extends from the Missi- 
sippi to the Pacific Ocean ; Nicholas Garray, Esq., Deputy* 
Govemor of the Hudson's Bay Company in London, most 
generously provided, in the name of that Company, a passport, 
which would commaud every thing necessary for the further- 
ance of Mr. Drummond's object, in case he should find it 
desirable to enter their extensive possessions from any portion 
of the United States. Charles Barclay, Esq., of Bury Hill, 
Surry^ favoured him with a letter to Viscount Rochefurche 
and to Messrs. Manning & Co. of Mexico. Joshua Bates, 
Esq., and Messrs. Baring, Brothere, & Co., London ; John 
Thornton, Esq., Liverpool; J. M^Goun, Jun., Esq., of 
Greenock; John Dennistoun, Esq., of the House of A. & J. 
Dennistoun of Glasgow, have recommended him to their cor- 
reqx>ndents in different parts of the Southern United States. 
To this latter gentleman, in particular, I feel personally 
indebted for services rendered in various ways, especially 
through the medium of his house in New Orleans, and he has, 
as well as my valued friend and former pupil, Wm. Mylne, 
Esq., of the same firm, afforded valuable aid, which Mr. 
Dnimmond has not failed to acknowledge in almost every 
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letter I have received from him. Dr. Graham, Dr. Richard- 
son, G. A. W. Arnott, Esq., William Christy, Esq., Chas. 
Parker, Esq., James Smith of Jordanhill, Esq., George Ben- 
tham, Esq., P. Neill, Esq., Messrs. Lawson and Cunningham, 
Nurserymen, Edinburgh, H. C. Watson, Esq., Charles Lyall 
of Kinnordy, fisq.. Professor Lindley, Henry Sandbach, Esq. 
of Liverpool, Professor Henslow, Dr. Greville, J. G. Children, 
Esq., of the British Museum, The Directors of the Manches- 
ter Botanical and Horticultural Institution, those of Glasgow, 
R. J. Shuttleworth, Esq., J. T. Mackay, Esq., B. D. Greene, 
Esq., and Dr. Greene of Boston, U. S. A., Mr. Stephen Endli- 
cher of Vienna, have each contributed, pecuniarly or other- 
wise, towards the success of this enterprize, and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the amount and value of Mr. 
Drummond's collections have already exceeded their expecta- 
tions; and should life and health be granted him, there is 
every prospect of his mission being attended with greater and 
more important results. Of what has been hitherto done, 
and what it is in contemplation to do, I shall now proceed to 
give some account; and this I cannot convey better than in 
extracts from Mr. Drummond's letters to me, consequently in 
his own words. 

The first letter was dated New York, 28th April, 1831, and 
was written under an impression that Santa F^ in North Mex- 
ico might have been reached during that season. — " I arrived 
here," he says, " on the 25th instant, after an excellent pas- 
sage from Liverpool, and immediately delivered your letters 
of introduction to Drs. Torrey and Hosack, and I found them 
much disposed to render me all the assistance in their power, 
especially by offering me letters to several Naturalists whom 
I am likely to fall in with on my journey. The English Con- 
sul has furnished me with an introduction to the British Minister 
at Washington, that I may procure recommendations to the 
military establishment on the Missouri, &c., and I understand 
there are letters forwarded to New Orleans from Mr. Aster, 
one of the principals of the American Fur Traders, so that I 
am likely to meet with little difficulty in prosecuting my jour- 
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ney Co Santa F^ at the proper season. I spent several hours 
yesterday in looking over a collection of Mouea from the 
States, and was glad to observe a considerable number of spe- 
cies amongst them that were not found in the Northern Ex- 
pedition (Franklin's) ; so that I anticipate making considerable 
additions to that department. Vegetation is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to induce me to make any delay, and I therefore 
intend setting off to-morrow for Philadelphia. The trees are 
just beginning to put forth their leaves, such as Poplars and 
WUiowSy and they, and the earlier kinds of fruit-trees, are in 
iuU bloom. Dr. Torrey is much pleased with the set of N. 
American Mosses* you sent, especially as he is at present 
preparing a list of those species that are known to exist through- 
out America; but he will write to you more particularly him- 
self, as be intends sending you a parcel by the same ship that 
takes this. I expect to reach St Louis by the end of May, 
whence I trust to be able to inform you of some success in 
collecting. I am in excellent health, which I hope will con- 
tinue, and enable me to fulfil the expectations of those friends 
who have so kindly assisted me in the present undertaking." 

The next letter bears date, '< Philadelphia, 7th May, 1831,'' 
when he states that, ^^ Having been delayed here for several 
days, with a view of procuring introductory letters to the in- 
terior, I have made a short excursion to the woody country, 
and as an opportunity serves of forwarding a parcel, free of 
expense, I have put up such plants as I observed in flower. 
There is, indeed, nothing interestingf among them, but they 



* " Miuei Americaniy or dried specimeiis collected in British North 
America, and chiefly among the Rocky Mountains during the Second 
Land Arctic Expedition, under the command of Captain Sir John Franklin, 
R. N^ hy Thomas Dnimmond, AMistant-NaturaUst to the Expedition." 
In 2 Tolumee^ quarto. 

f It is hut justice to this moet disinterested man to observe, that he 
invariably speaks of his collections as of less value than they really prove 
to povess. In regard to the parcel in questioD, it contained, indepoideDtly 
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may serve as a memento of my having been at Philadelphia. I 
have met with several Moasea which I did not find in my 
former joumeyings in the more northern latitudes, in sufficient 
quantity for publication : such as LeucodMiy sp, ? Gymnasfomum 
pyr^brmtj Diphyscium foliosu$ny Buxbaumia aphylla^ several 
PluucOf Polytrtchum teiMie^ TartulOf tp., Didymodan pallidus^ 
GrtmmiOy allied to pulvituUay and another resembling GlypA(H 
mUrion Daviesiii Pterogonium^ two speciesj and a Hypnum, n. sp.^ 
Sec I have visited several of the museums here, and observed a 
great many interesting objects which I hope to find myself. 
Amongst them I have examined the collection o{ Mosses of the 
celebrated Muhlenberg.* The specimens are miserable, but still 
sufficient to enable me to assure myself that there are many I 
have not yet met with. I have been to see the garden that once 
was Bartram's, and found that it was still kept up as a nursery 
by ColcHiel Case, and that it retained some very fine specimens 
of trees. The season, however, is said to be unusuaJly back- 
ward, but I find it quite warm enough for my pursuits. The 
early Peas are just coming into blossom, and the Poiaioes ap- 
pearing above ground. The only vegetables of this season's 
growth in the market are Asparagtu and Radishes. In the 
woods are a good many species of Viola^ and in one day's walk 
I have observed, in flower, V. peckUa^ V. pabnata, F. cuculr- 
lata, V. debUiSy V. ovatOy V. kmceolaiOf and one or two others 
with which I am not so well acquainted. I shall proceed im- 
mediately to Baltimore and Washington, where I find it will 
be necessary to go, in order to procure letters from the Go- 
vernment to the military posts on the Missouri, &c. ; thence 



of some yerj rare and some new Mosses^ an excellent set of the spring 
plants of Pennsylvania, especially of the Vaccimum tribe, Gonohbus ob^ 
KqttuSf Br. &c. and the little known Fherkia^ of which genus an accoont 
is giyen at page 1. of the present yol., from the pen of Professor Lindlej. 

* The late Rev. Dr. MvKlenberg of Pennsylyania, who supplied the 
celebrated Hedwig with almost all the United States Mosses which ap- 
peared in his ^ Stirpes^* and in tb^e ^ Species Muscorum " of the younger 
Uedwig. 
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to Wheeling, walking across the AlleghanieB, where I expect 
the forest-trees will be in a good state for preserving. I have 
DOW divested myself of all my luggage, except what is 
absolutely necessary, and still it amounts to a considerable 
weight; and I am provided with various lettars from scientific 
men, and with maps of all the countfy I am likely to visit, as 
&r as Santa ¥6 ; but i find the purchase of them very ezpen- 
rive," 

Thus far all was weU ; but the next communication was from 
St. Louis, dated July 19, 18S1, written under consideraUe 
depression of spirits, in consequence of severe indisposition. 
Fearing lest that letter might not reach me, Mr. Drummond 
recapitulated nearly the whole * of the information in his 
next letter, dated New Orleans, December 6, 1831, to extracts 
firom which I diail now confine myself. ** I wrote to you,'' 
he says, ^ immediately after reaching St. Louis, and sent the 
letter by a private hand to Europe ; but as I am uncertain 
whether you have received it, I shall briefly notice the parti- 
culars of my joomey. I commenced walking, to cross the 
AUeghanies, at Frederickstown, accompanying a waggon 
which carried my luggage : and although it did not exceed dS 
miles per day, I found very little spare time to make excur- 
sions from the road, constantly sleeping, as I was obliged to 
do, wiiere the viraggon put up, in order to have the opportu- 
nity of shifting the specimens I had collected during the day. 
These were, indeed, very few in number, and I was grievously 
disappointed with these mountains, which ought rather to be 
considered as mere ridges^ It is true that they nxnUd aflford 



* The 8t Louis letter indeed mentioin, tliat at Washrngften the Britieh 
Chai^ d' Aflkiies fnniiBhed him with a letter from the American Qoyeni- 
ment, that was of the highest impertanoe, as it contained an order to all 
the officers of the military posts on the Missouri to render him every as- 
sistance in their power : and that he had the good fortune to meet at 
Frederickstown with B. D. Oreene, Esq^ of Boston, one of the ablest botanists 
of tile United States, and who was then on an excnrsioa in ponoit of his 
fiLvoorite plaate to Haiper's Ferry. 
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a consid^able number of species of the Timber*trees, pro-* 
vided the season was favourable ; but I was a month too early ; 
for although many of the trees were bursting into foliage, the 
specimens were too young for preservation, so that they turned 
black in drying; — and upon the highest ridge, ^^ Laurel 
Hill,'' every thing had the appearance of winter. Nor did I 
add any thing to my collection of Mosses ; the bark of the 
dry stunted OcAs proving very unfavourable to their growth, 
and time not permitting me to penetrate into the sheltered 
ravines. On arriving at Wheeling, on the Ohio, seventeen 
days after starting (from Frederickstown), I ascertained that 
the heavy part of my luggage, which I had forwarded 
from Philadelphia, had not arrived, and I was consequently 
detained a week there. It had been my intention to de- 
scend the Ohio in a small boat; but since steam-naviga- 
tion has become so common, it is difficult to procure one that 
would answer the purpose. I had, therefore, no alternative 
but to take the steam-boat to Louisville ; on reaching which 
place, symptoms of fever began to appear, the weather being 
extremely warm, and on the third day after my arrival, I was 
laid up for ten days. Recovering a little, I reached St. Louis 
in four or five days, widiout much alteration in my health ; 
but immediately on arriving at that place, I had a relapse of 
the fever, with confirmed ague, and had immediately recourse 
to medical advice, but without deriving any advantage. Thus 
I lost a considerable number of specimens, which were then 
in flower, partly from inability to undergo any fatigue in col- 
lecting, and partly from the destruction of those which were 
previously collected ; but to the drying of which I was totally 
unable to attend. In a little more than a fortnight, I got 
somewhat better, so that I could walk out; but was again laid 
up with fever, accompanied by severe diarrhoea, which reduced 
me to so weak a state, that I was unable to leave my bed, 
being little else but skin and bone. However, I gradually 
recovered strength enough to make at length short excursions, 
although I found myself frequently obliged to rest half-a-dozen 
times in the brief space of a mile. I now began to collect 
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with all the energy I had left, and 1 flatter myself that my 
ooDection will yet be such as to give a tolerable idea of the 
general nature of the vegetation round St. Louis. I was 
gready disappointed that my paper from England did not 
oome while I was at that pUce. It did, however, arrive soon 
after, having been kindly forwarded fix>m New Orleans by 
Messrs. Dennistoun. I was, therefore, under the necessity of 
porchasing paper at a very high price, and pasteboard was still 
more difficult to be procured. 

<< Unfortunately, owing to the lateness of my arrival at St. 
Louis, it was impossible for me to proceed up the Missouri, i 
the Fur traders, whom I wished to have accompanied, gener- 
ally leaving their head-quarters on the first of May, or even 
sooner. I delivered my letters of introduction, however, and 
received most liberal ofiers of assistance, with a view to for- 
ward ray objects. There are here two companies ; 1st, 7%€ 
jtmerican Fbr Companyj of which Mr. Chiato is the acting 
agent. They generally go out by the route of Santa F6, as- 
sembling at a small village about a hundred miles from that 
{dace, called Toas, from whence they proceed to the moun- 
tains. The 2d company was under the direction of General 
Addey, and he still retains a considerable interest in it. 
Their hunting-ground is near the source of the Missouri. In 
short, there will be no difficulty in getting to the mountains. 
— I do not consider the amount of species I have yet collected 
can exceed 500. They, and the other objects of Natural 
History, shall be despatched by the first vessel that goes 
direct to the Clyde. My health is now tolerable, and I trust I 
may consider myself acclimated." 

This letter was soon followed by the arrival of a coUec- 
ticm of roots, chiefly firom St Louis, vid Liverpool, with 
a letter dated New Orleans, December 14, 1831, in which, 
speaking of its contents, he says, ^^ Among them you will find 
a gigantic Grass, which I hope may arrive alive. I should 
never have considered it to be a Grass, had I not seen the 
flowers, for it has much of the habit of the New Zealand Flax, 
but the leaves are longer and narrower. It is No. 27 of the 
Sbcomd SiEnts. ■ 
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Catalogue. There is another plant, too, that I am much in-< 
terested about, (my No. 7,) and it is probably the Silphium 
gummiferum of Elliott, (undoubtedly, and a most stately plant 
of its Order. H.) No. 54 is a singular water-plant, floating on 
the surface, after the manner of Lemna, but I do not know to 
what Order it belongs ; (this was the curious AzoUa Caroiifd^ 
ema*) — In the box you will find a basket containing some 
Shells,* but they are not arranged, and are merely as I col- 
lected them, after having removed the inhabitants. I intendled 
to have sent the Seeds which I have gathered with this parcel ; 
but, upon consideration, I shall defer them till the next oppor- 
tunity, as the damp arising from the living plants might injure 
them. I have between two or three hundred kinds, such as 
they are. Indeed I consider myself unfortunate in the route I 
have pursued ; there being very little variation in the plants 
of the Mississippi about St. Louis, from those of the more 
northern territories. I flattered myself all along, that, when 
I reached that place, I should be in the Prairie country ; but 
there is nothing of the kind : the woods consisting of stunted 
OoA, with very few other timber-trees. On the Illinois side 
of the river is something like a Prairie, which is called the 
" American Bottom.'* The Silphium (gummi^rum) formerly 
mentioned, was the most interesting plant I found there : but 
the country is so unhealthy, that there are few settlers in it, 
although it is of great extent, and the richest land I ha^e seen. 
Fever and ague are universal about St. Louis, not one out of 
fifty escaping, either among natives or strangers. TTie first 
appearance of a change of vegetation, at least in the forest- 
trees, takes place about the mouths of the Ohio'; Cupressus 
{Taxodiumy Rich.) disticha here making its first appearance; 
and, as you descend the river, this tree becomes covered with 



• This, and those afterwards sent from New Orleans, proved to be a 
tolerably extensive and very interesting collection of land and fresh-water 
shells of the more Southern States, of which a complete set is preserved 
in the Andersonian Museum in Glasgow. 
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TUbmdgia umeoides^ and the American MisseUoe {VUcumfla^ 
vescenSf Pursh.) In travelling, however, by the steam-boats, 
70U have very few opportunities for collecting. The only 
time is when they stop to take in wood, which, being usually 
kept in flat boats in readiness, is very short indeed. The 
country around New Orleans is swampy, and at the present 

season of the year entirely covered with water." " You 

wiU be much surprised, when you receive the specimens, to 
find almost a total absence of Ferns and Orchideaus plants. 
The most abundant genus is Verbenc^ and I believe there 
may be some species not described by Pursh." 

On the 18th May, 1832, three chests arrived in excellent 
condition. Their contents are best described by Mr. Drummond 
himself in his letter dated New Orleans, January 3d, 1832. 
'^ No. 1 contains an assorted and complete collection of nearly 
700 species, (exclusive of Cryptogcmue) : the specimens are 
numbered, and I keep a list under such names as I can again 
recogni2e them by ; so that I can at once give any information 
about any species that may be required. It had been my in- 
tention to number all the specimens in the various collections; 
but this I must, although unwillingly, decline, as it occupies 
iDore time than I can spare from more important avocations. 
The same box likewise contiuns a large quantity of duplicates. 
In box No. 2, will be found several sets for those friends who 
were so kind as to assist in my outfit, with collecticms of Seeds 
and several species of Acorns and Pine-cones^ which should be 
distributed with the respective specimens; and Reptiles in 
spirits for Dr. Scouler. No. 3 contains the Mosses and jffi?* 
paticay'* gathered during the journey, two boxes o( Shells^ a 
box of Colef^jteraus Insects for J. G. Children, Esq., of the 



* A very extensive and valaable collection. The Mosses are (which 
indeed may be said of nearly the whole of the collections) beauHfiiUy 
preserved. Among the Hepatica is an apparently new genus, and copi* 
cos ^ecimens of Miccia natans in fruit, in which state it has only been 
known in North America. See Botanical MisceUai^, Ist Series, voL 1. 
p. 41. t 22. 
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British Museam, and collections of Seeds for Mr. Mar- 
ray, &c " 

During the spring and summer, Mr. Drummond explored 
the neighbourhood of New Orleans, with his accustomed zeal, 
and thrice visited the opposite shore of the Lake Pontchar- 
traine; and during these excursions formed another ample 
collection of nearly 300 species of plants (exclusive of Crypto^ 
gamuB)^ and many Insects and Shells^ which were received in 
Glasgow in two very large chests, in August of the present year, 
(1832.) These will be distributed to the respective subscribers 
as soon as uniform numbers can be put to all the species, such 
&s accompanied the South American collections of Mr. Cum- 
ing. It will be my object, in an early No. of the Miscellany^ 
to give a list of names, corresponding with those Nos.; by 
which means the value of the species will be considerably in- 
creased to the subscribers. 

By the last accounts which were received from Mr. Drum- 
mond, we learn that it was his intention to set out for Nat- 
chatoches on the Red River, whence he hoped to despatch a 
collection, vid New Orleans, and proceed to Texas ; but his 
exact route, or the length of his visit there, must depend upon 
a variety of circumstances, and upon the success attending the 
disposal of his collections in Europe. It is the expense alone 
attending the transport of his baggage in so unfrequented a 
country, that has prevented this enthusiastic traveller from 
being already among the mountains of Mexico. That he will 
soon be able to accomplish this desirable object I cannot 
allow myself to doubt, when I witness the almost daily increas- 
ing interest that is expressed for his success in a country 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of any Naturalist. — ( W. J. H.) 
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[Tab. CXIX. CXX.] 

DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO NEW SPECIES OF GYMNO- 

GRAMMA FROM PERU. 

Bt Dr. Greville and Dr. Hooker. 



GYMNOGRAMMA ELONGATA; 

Fronde lineari-elongata hirsutissima pinnata, pinnis cordato- 
ovatis brevissime petiolatis pinnato-lobatis lobis rotundatis 
obtusis crenatis. (Tab. CXIX.) 

Stipes, in examplaribus nostris, brevis, vix 2 uncias longus, 
hirsutus, fuscus, nitidus. Frons pedalis et ultra, lineari- 
elongata, vix unciam lata, pinnata ; pinnis remotiusculis, 
brevi-petiolatis, cordato-ovatis, obtusis, patentibus,utrinque 
pilis longiusculis, flexuosis, sericeo-fuscescentibus tectis, pin- 
nato-Iobatis ; lobis 5-7, rotundatis, obtusis, minute crenatis, 
junioribus villosissimis. Sori in omnibus fere pinnis, 
et in singulo lobo solitarii, lineares, nudi. CapsukB ovali- 
globosae, subcompressse, fuses, annulo lato fere completo 
prseditse, stipite perbrevi sufFultse. Semina triangularia, 
pellucida. 

Hab. At ^^ Surucucho," near Cuenca, on the road to Na- 
ransal, in the mountains of Peru, at an elevation of 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Professor W. Jameson. 

In its copious pubescence, this species approaches the New 
Holland Gymnogrcanma rutcBjblia, and G. pseudo^glandtdosOj 
(Icones Filicum, tab, 90 el 91.) ; but in that particular alone ; 
for in size, and other characters, they are abundantly different. 

Tab. CXIX« Gymnogramma elongata. Fig. 1, Capsules. 
Fig. 2, Seeds : — magnified. 

GYMNOGRAMMA FLABELLATA; 

Fronde oblongo-lanoeolata bi-inferne tripinnata hirsuta, pin- 
nulls brevi-petiolatis flabelliformibus dichotome divisis seg- 
mentis obtusis emarginatis, rachibus partialibus viri<U- 
marginatis, soris confluentibus dichotomis. (Tab. CXX.) 
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Stipes brevis (?), purpureo-fuscus, nitidus, hirsutus. Ihmt 
pedalis, circumscriptione oblongo-lanceolata, bipinnata. 
PinntB primaruB lanceolate sen lineari-lanceolatae, 2-3 un- 
cias longae, subacuminatse; secundaruB seu pinnuhs brevi- 
petiolatee, flabelliforinesi dichotome divisas, hirsutse, virides; 
segmentisoblongisbrevibus, plenimqueemarginatis, Rachis 
primaria subflexuosa, purpureo-fusca, nitida, pilosa, teres, 
hinc sulcata; partialis etiam valde pilosa, viridi-marginata. 
Sort lineares, confluentes, in costam siti, dichotomi. Cap* 
stdcB pallide flavescentes, annulo fere completo cinctse, 
brevissime stipitatae. Semina globosa, subangulata. 

Hab. In the same situation with the preceding. It grows 
up from the ground amongst herbage, Professor TV* Jamesofu 

This beautiful Fern (quite distinct from any known Gymtuh 
gramma which we have ever seen), is described as ^* growing 
up from the ground amongst herbage," and the entire plant 
may possibly be of large size, and much more divided than 
our specimen will give an idea of. It was discovered along 
with the preceding at Surucucho, near Cuenca, growing 
at an elevation of 9000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tab. CXX. Gymn<^ramma flabellata. Fig. 1, Capsules. 
Fig. 2, Seeds : — magnified. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN BOTANY; 

PRINCIPALLY OF THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF THE 

PENINSULA. 

By Robert Wight, M.D., &c. &c. 

[;Co«tina«4 from p. SOB of the Sd yolurae of tike 1st Series of the Botenleal Mteoellati7'] 



[Tab. CXXL] 

TROPHIS ASPERA; 
Inermis, foliis obovato-oblongis acutis inaequaliter serratis 
utrinque scabris, floribus masculinis capitatis, fcemineis sub- 
solitariis. 



/-y---/- 
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Trophis aspercu ReiZj Obs. 5. p. 30. WUUL Sp. PL v. 4. p. 
734. Spreng. SysL v. 3. p, 902. 

Poora-marum. Tamtd. 

A rigid milky 7>ee, with smooth cinereous barky and numer- 
ous interwoven, hispid, sparingly milky branchkts. Leaves 
alternate, somewhat bifarious, rigid, subsessile, varying from 
orbicular to obovate, or rhomboid and acuminate, obtuse or 
alightly cordate, entire at the base, from about the middle up- 
wards irregularly serrated, or rather, perhaps, crenated, very 
rough on both sides, bright shining green above, whitish be- 
neath. Male peduncles axillary, aggregate, short, bearing 
six or eight flowers collected into a head. Caiyx none (?)• 
Corolla 4-parted, divisions hairy, much shorter than the stamens. 
FOaments four, compressed, jointed, elastic, opening with a 
sodden jerk, and scattering, at the same moment, a cloud of 
pollen. Anthers 2-celled, large in proportion to the rest of 
the flower. Femede flowers always found on the same tree 
with the male, and not unfrequently, as in the specimen 
figured, on the same branchlet, though more often on distinct 
branches, particularly on young plants. Peduncles axillary, 
solitary, or in pairs, about half-an-inch long, bearing a small 
bracteOy close under the flower. Morai covering^ or Caiyx (?) 
of six leaves, imbricated 2 and 2^ in a treble series, the largest 
pair being within. Styles 2, very long. Pericarp an orange- 
coloured, smooth, compressed, emarginate berry^ containing 
one globular seed. 

The characters of this plant do not correspond very satis- 
factorily with those of the genus TrophiSj though these are 
modified (apparently for the purpose of bringing it in) by 
Sprengel. The characters of the T. spinosa^ unless I have mis- 
taken the plant, are still more at variance with Trophis^ as it has 
a compound herry^ and, when in flower, its germen is as thickly 
covered with long villous stigmas as the young fruit of the 
Mulberry. The male flowers agree with those of T. aspera, in 
being caiHtate, and having elastic stamens. It is dioecious ; 
the male plant much rarer than the female. The T. agpera 
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is much used in this country as a fence, for which it is well 
fitted, by its very ramous rigid character. Detached plants 
form low trees, with bushy heads. 

Tab. CXXI. Fig. 1, 1, Male flowers. Fig, 2, Stamen. 
Fig. 3, Female flower. Fig. 4, Transverse section of the ad- 
vanced germen. Fig. 5, Vertical section of^a fruit. Fig. 6, 
Seed : — more or less magnified. 

[Tab. CXXIL] 

ATALANTIA RACEMOSA; 

Racemis axillaribus, floribus, subsessilibus, stigmate capitato. 
(Tab. CXXII.) 

Kaat Yellemuhie (Wild Lime). Tamul. 

A ramou9 akmb or small tree ; the extreme branches smooth, 
green, somewhat flexuose. Leaves springing from the flex- 
ures, shortly petiolated, broad, ovato-elliptical, obtuse, emar- 
gtnate, otherwise entire, coriaceous, smooth, perforated with 
pellucid points. Spines axillary, subulate, from one-half to an 
inch long, perhaps much longer on the large branches. Bo" 
cemes also axillary, springing from the side of the spine, usu- 
ally shorter than the leaves, closely covered with rather lai^ 
white flowers. Calyx 4-cleft, segments acute, smooth. Corolla 
4-petaled, reflexed ; petals linear-obtuse. Stamens eight ; filar 
ments united to the apex into a nectary-like cup. Anthers 
sessile, round, 2-celled, alternately larger. Pistil: ovarj^ superior, 
3- or 4-celled ; cells containing several omdes. Style shorter 
than the stamens. Stigma capitate, 3- or 4-lobed. Fruit I 
have not seen. 

This is another new species, selected from my Madura col- 
lection. It was gathered in that alpine country in February, 
1830. Its having been so long overlooked, is perhaps ow- 
ing to its general similarity to the A. monophyUa ; a closer 
examination, however, shows them to be quite distinct species. 
This differs from the A. monophyUa^ in having racemed, but 
nearly sessile, hence almost spiked, flowers, in the filaments 
being united to the very apex, not ^^ apice liberis" and in 
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haTlng the stigma capitate ; not forked, as in A. tnonqphpUa 
figured by Roxburgh. Hence these two species may be thus 
distinguished. — A. moncphyOa; floribus axillaribus aggrega^ 
tis longe pediceUati% stigmatibus bifidis: — A. racemosa; ra- 
cemis axillaribus, floribus subsessilibus, stigmatibus capitatis. 

Tab. CXXIL Atalantia racemosa. Fig. 1, Calyx, in- 
cluding the pistil. Fig. 2, United stamens. Fig. 3, 3, Sec- 
tions of the germen : — more or less magnified. 

[Tab. CXXIIL] 

VILLARSIA CRISTATA; 

Foliis natantibus cordatis undulatis, petiolis florigeris, pedun- 
culis aggregatis unifloris, coroUsB segmentis medio cristatis 
marginibus crispatis, staminibus 5 alternis sterUibus, sem- 
inibus subcompressis scabris. (Tab. CXXIIL) 

Villarsia crisiaia. Spreng. Syst. Feget. v. I. p. 582. 

Menyanthes cristata. Boxb. Coram* v. 3. t 105. 17. Ind. v. 2. 
p. 29. Roem. et Schtdt. SysL VegeL v. 4. p. 177. 

Ullie. Tamid. 

Aquatic. Boots fibrous, white, some from the base of the 
plant, and others from the extremity of the petiole, below the 
floating leaves. Leaves petioled, orbicular, cordato*peltate, 
margins entire or waved. Petioles radical, rounded, smooth, 
often very long; near their upper extremity frequently 
fiimished with a large tubercle, firom which appear nu* 
merous filiform peduncles and roots, and finally new plants. 
Peduncles fascicled, single-flowered. Calyx 5-Ieaved ; letifiets 
lanceolate. Corolla rotate ; its limb 5-cleft, the divisions obo- 
vate, obtuse, slightly crisped on the margin, and crested down 
the middle. Crest undulated, terminating below in 5 hairy sterile 
stamens. Tube short, yellow, hairy round the mouth. Perfect 
Stamens 5 : filaments short, inserted near the apex of the tube, 
slightly incurved. Anther 2-celled. Pistil: Germen superior, 
inflated, ovate. Style short, thick, terminated by a large 2- 

SacoND 8bbus. i 
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febed Mignuh Capsule evalvular. S^ds lenticular, rough, 
brown* i^ltached to the base of the capsules. 

A fn^uent species in tanks and pools of fresh water, flower* 
ing in the wet and cold seasons. 

Tab, CXXIII. Villarsia cristata. Fig. 1, Flower, laid 
open. Fig. 2, Pistil. Fig. 3, Capsule, cut open :— slightly 
magn^etjU 

[Tab. CXXIV.] 

EUGENIA ROXBURGHII; 
Pedicellis unifloris axillaribus lateralibus aggregatis aut sub- 
racemulosis folio multo brevioribus sub flore bibracteola- 
tis, foliis ovalibus subobtusis coriaceis impunctatis glabns, 
calycibus pedicellisque ferrugineo-pubescentibus. DC. 
(Tab. CXXIV.) 
Eugenia RoxburghiL De Cand. Prodr. t?.3./i.271. JValLCaL 

n. 3621. 
E. bracteaia. De Cand. Prodr. v. 2, p, 264. 
Myrtus bracteata. Willd. Sp. PL v. 2. p. 969. 
Panah, Tatntd. 

A ramous, low-growing shrub; lower branches round, 
rough, dnerous, brown above, a little cracked, the extreme 
shoots and young foliage thickly clothed with rusty-coloured 
silky down; feave« opposite, shortly petioled, elliptical, obtusely 
aeumiBate, emarginate, entire, smooth, coriaceous, bright 
^tnii^ gfeen^ and perforated with very small and numerous 
pellucid points. Flowers pedicelled, axillary, white; pedicels 
solitary, about the length of the petiole, sometimes 2-flowefed. 
Bradeas two, very small, villous, near the top of the pedicel. 
Cafyx tubular, enclosing the germen, tubular portion globular ; 
A'mfr cleft down to the germen, segments unequal, obtuse. Corolla : 
Petals four, between obovate and orbicular, early deciduous, 
white. Stamens numerous, free, attached to a circular disk 
at the bottom of the limb of the calyx. PisHl : Germen in- 
ferior, round, 2^elled; cells containing several ovules, all but 
one of whidi shortly disappear. Style of the same length as 
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tbe Stamens ; iiigma simple. Pericarp a deep orange-eotoured 
berr^^ aboot the size oS a small cherry, one^celled, one^needed. 
Seed globular, not divisible inlo disdnot ootykdans^ btit^ when 
cot transversely, showing a line of separation) extending 
nearly half across its disk. 

A native of the sea coast, growing in salt sandy soQ. Th^ 
specimen figured was gathered at Point Calemere, where it is 
very abundant and luxuriant, attaining to the height of four or 
five fiaet. It is in finest flower about the beginning of April, 
and was nearly past in May, when this description and draw^ 
iog were taken. 

The Myrtus bracteata of Willd. {Eugenia bracteaia^ DC.) 
does not appear to be different from the present, as far as cati 
be inferred from the description. 

Tab. CXXIV. Eugenia Roxburghii. Fig. 1, Section of 
a germen. Fig. 2, Do. of a fruit : — scarcely magnified. 



GENERAL VON WELDEN'S CORRESPONDENCE, RE- 
BATING TO THE FLORA OF DALMATIA. 

{From the Batanuche Zeiiung^ 18d0.] 



[Ant thing relative to the Botany of so interesting and so 
little known a country as Dalmatia, cannot fail to prove 
acceptable to our readers ; and Baron Yon Welden is more 
than any other man, perhaps, competent to satisfy our expeo 
tatioDS on this head ; whether his scientific acquirements be 
considered, or his elevated station, as Military Governor of 
Zara in that Province. The letters are translated from the 
or^;mals given in the Botanische Zeitung : and they wiU bei 
read with^the more pleasure by those Botanists who are a&- 
qoainted with the remarks of Drs. Hoppe and Hornschnrch 
on the country bordering on Dalmatia, translated from the 
some interesting work, and published in the 10th and Allow- 
ing Yohmies of Brewster's and Jameson's Edinlmrgh Phih^o^ 
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phical Journal, ander the title of *^ A Joumai of a Tow to 
the Coast of the AdHalic Sea, and to the Mountains of Cami' 
old, CarinthiOy*^ &c. In some respects the two countries are 
similar, and Baron Von Welden o£fers some points of com- 
parison with a considerable portion (Istria) of those which 
are so well described by Hoppe and Homschurch. — W.J.H.'] 

Zara, in Dalbutu. 
If an earnest desire to promote the interests of our Society, 
and of Science in general, can enable me to be of use in any way, 
you may depend on my best endeavours. I had scarcely en- 
tered Dalmatia, when I looked earnestly around upon its Flora : 
but the advanced state of vegetation, the intolerable heat, and 
want of rain, had already destroyed most of the plants, and, 
instead of flowers, I collected nothing but seeds. Along the 
whole tract, from Carlstadt to the foot of the Vellebit at 
Grachatz, comprehending a part of the military boundary, I 
only found a few interesting plants on the Capella Mountain : 
Pyrethrummacrophyllumi Buphthalmum (Teleckia) speciosum, 
and Hypericum Meicheriy reminding me of the analogy to the 
Hungarian Flora ; while Scutellaria orientalis belonged to the 
productions of Dalmatia. The Capella is a wooded mountain, 
whose highest point, the Kleck, does not exceed 4,000 feet; it is 
throughout of chalk formation, with the peculiar character 
of the country about Trieste, yet, owing probably to the 
woods, the vegetation has little in common with it. IHgi' 
talis lanata and Veronica foliosc^ I found not far from the 
waterfall of the Oaczka, near Ottochar : this river only runs 
for a few leagues above ground, turning several mills close to 
its source, on the mountain Koren, at Urelo ; then forming 
lakes and swamps, and sinking into the soil at Svicze, in a 
basin below the Vellebit, in the district of St. George at Zengg, 
to empty itself thus into the sea. Chaff and other small float- 
ing bodies, if thrown into this stream at Svicze, reappear in ten 
or twelve hours at St. George's. All the streams that rise wes- 
terly on the Capella have this character, as they run towards the 
sea below the Vellebit; while those which rise easterly go 
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towards the Culpa. That part of Military Croatia which i» 
situated between the Vellebit and the Capella, forms an im- 
mense basin, that may, long ago, have been a large lake, whose 
mass of waters, being unable to penetrate the firm limestone 
mountains, have worked out a way by means of subterranean 
caverns. When entering on the new road at St. Roch, which 
is now carried over the Vellebit, and which leads to the prin- 
cipal passage through the Licca of Grolspich over Zermagna to 
Ikdmatia, and ascends along thefoot of Monte Santo to the ridge 
called Pragg, you have, as far as an elevation of 4000 feet, 
nothing but the continued and uninteresting vegetation of the 
Ldcca. Monte Santo is the highest point of the Vellebit; its 
top is 6420 feet above the level of the sea, and as the Licca 
River, near Golspich, is situated 1584 feet above the sea, Monte 
Santo exceeds it by 4886 feet The subalpine vegetation occurs 
cmly at its summit, whence I have AchUka CiavenntB, Seneeio 
abrotamfbliitSj a Campanula, closely related to liniJbUa, but 
with very small blossoms, a large-flowered Saturefa that seemed 
new to me, and Lilium Chalcedonicum: but no truly alpine 
plants, though there are plenty of Chamois in the defiles, and of 
Bears and Wolves in the lower regions. The Point of Pragg, 
where the new road of the Vellebit will cross, is situated at 3 190 
fiset above the sea. Although the southern side, by which 
you descend into the Valley of Zermagna to Obravazzo, has 
the same chalk formation as the northern, yet a totally different 
and more southerly vegetation prevails. Iberis semperflorens, 
Afysman Gemanense, Bupleurum aristatunij Scolymus Hispani-' 
cu$y Ttaxinus Omus, Euphorbia apinosay Paliuria australis, 
Osffris albay Pistacia Lentiscus and Terdnnthus, Quercus 
IleXf &c«, satisfactorily prove the difference of climate, if even 
the different aspect of every object that meets the eye did not 
attest the alteration that has taken place. 

The view of Dalmatia that is gained from the summit of 
the Vellebit is any thing but attractive. Grey masses of stone, 
partiaDy covered with evei^een shrubs, that look black in the 
distance, no trace of culture, or of regular dwellings, seem 
to warn the traveller to retrace his steps, even if we omit all 
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notice of the scattered inhabitants of this wilderness ; here and 
there an armed Morlach^ covered to the chin with din! The 
glimpse, however, of the sea, and the islands in the Morlacca 
Canal, studded with fresh verdure, may give the wanderer 
courage to pass the last stony rocks which lie between the 
mountain and Obrovazzo. I reached the latter place at about 
noon, on the 9th of July ; and, passing over its rained wails, 
looked with horror into the dark channel of the Zermagna, 
on whose left bank the place is situated ; my thermometer in-* 
dicated 28^ (Reaumur) in the shade, and yet I felt -more oom«- 
fortable, exposed to the sun's rays, than pent up in the narrow 
and pestiferous streets of this little town, which is entered 
through small gates, only half of which is ever opened, 
bat which would require to be thrown altogether, to give a 
comfortable passage. A bill, surmounted by an old triangular 
castle, that proved the former dominion of the Tmrks, was 
covered with abundance of the beautiful Conyza Candida, In 
the evening, I went up the Zermagna to a water&ll which it 
forms at about one and a half aiund from the town : the 
tide flows up to it, and the river, which is navigable for ships, 
produces plenty of fish and oysters, which are celebrated 
ibff their size and flavour. Two old mills, situated on each 
Side of the Zermagna, are covered with Campantda mu- 
raKs, (Portenschlag) ; I gathered seeds and flowers of this, but 
nothing else, the sBeep having destroyed every plant that the 
heat had spared. IntUa crithmifbKa and PuUcana accom- 
panied me back to the shore. I started in the night, along a 
fine chaussee, to the district Bukowitza, famous for its robbers* 
The deserts of Arabia could not be more sterile than this coun- 
try, which only seemed to differ by possessing one evergreen 
shrub. From the highest elevation, the sea of Novegrad and the 
little Lake of Karin, united to it by a canal, might be seen* 
The road winds round the lake to the Klostor Karin, the first 
regular building that recalls the idea of civilization : but what 
kind of civilized beings are the people here ! On establishing 
the new road, the pious clergy protested against its line being 
drawn near their territory, for foar of secular commotic^is; 
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chongh dMse oan hardly be deemed dangerous, when my 
carriage was the only one that had ever left a track on 
this road. Bendes, it is but lately that a wheel^^arriage 
has been known here. An unwieldy chest, constructed of 
poles, and placed on cylinders of a hollow tree, often in the 
form of a polygon, and drawn by oxen, has hitherto been the 
only cart, waggon, or carriage used. I arrived at Smilsioh 
in a few hours after leaving Karin, passing by cultivated fields 
of Finest OHveSj and Mvlbeny^eesj alternating with IndUm 
Com and Potatoes^ that demonstrate the practicability of agri- 
cultural improvement, if the will existed in the natives. Even 
here the rude inhabitant does not lay aside his arms, when fol- 
lowing the plough or collecting the harvest ; you may see him 
gathering in the scan^ grain with the dagger (^^handschar") 
and pistols in the girdle, and a Turkish firelock on hii back ; 
while the miserable walls into which the crop is collected, 
answer, at the same time, for dwelling-house, bam, and 
stable. No new plant did I find between Smilsich and Zara, 
irfuther I went by Zemonico. The country became more 
and more barren as I approached this capital of the district ; 
and it was impossible to help wondering what could have in- 
duced the natives to make choice of such a spot, till a reflec* 
tkm QD the s^urily afforded to it by a strongly fortified 
sthmus, a little port, and the sea, gave an explanation. I shall 
say nothing now of the environs and Flora of Zara, which for 
four weeks I have been examining in the sweat of my brow, 
but that it is very interesting, and contains much novel^. 
Meanwhile, I send some seeds, which I beg may be commUf* 
nicated to the Garden at Munich, with my respects to Pro<» 
fcssor Von Martius. You shall soon hear more of the vicinity 
of Zara, and of my journey over the whole of Dalmatia. I 
have met with some amateur botanists, whom I encourage^ 
and have joined Dr. Visiani, and persuaded him to transmit 
the description of his newly discovered Dalmatian plants to 
the Botanical Society for publication, which he has done. 

The next letter is dated ftom «< Trieste.'' 
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I take the advantage of my being accidentally here, to im- 
part to you some intelligence through the medium of Dr. 
Biasoletto. I left the lovely, verdant shores of Dalmatia eight 
days ago, to find at this place, Trieste, the appearance of 
winter, and all vegetation very backward, as was proved by a 
walk over the Hundsberg to the botanical ** Monte Spaccato," 
where we found nothing hnt Erythronium Dens Cani^, and Hd^ 
UboruB viridis. On my way, I collected at Pirano the Pri- 
mula grandifhray fl. albo, Leucqjum vemum^ and ScUla bifbtia. 
— The winter has been unusually severe in Dalmatia, we had, 
upon the coast, some weeks, during which the thermometer 
stood at 2^-0, but no snow except on the mountains, where 
it melted on the first sunny day, and this weather was more 
fi-equent than the cloudy days. Stembergia colchiciJhrOf and 
bUeOf blossomed, though rarely, to the end of December: 
Arbutus UnedOi and Crocus Dalmaticus {Vis,)j were more 
plentiful. With the New- Year, Hellebarus muiiifidus (Vis.), 
appeared, and then nothing more was seen till the middle of 
February, when, by degrees, spiling up Ixia Bulbocodiumy 
ColcMcum manianum (not of De Cand., which is C arenarium, 
W. K., and which I once gathered in flower on Mont Cenis), 
afterwards Anemone steUata^ Hyacinthus Bomanus^ Narcissus 
TazeUa^ and, lastly, in the beginning of March, a Draba, and a 
MeleagriSf that Wbs new to me : then Iris tuberose^ Viburnum 
Tinusy Erica Mediterranean Ranunculus Ficaria (very different 
firom the German plant, especially in its spotted foliage), Hyor 
cinthus boiryoides, and Erodium dcutaruBjidium, The very 
silttable kind of weather for planting, afforded me an oppor- 
tunity to execute a project, of which my mind had been very 
fidl, which was that of a public garden, destined particularly 
for the Flora of Dalmatia, and which I wished to set down on 
one of the largest and most elevated bastions of the fortress of 
Zara. This forms a hill of G^-T elevation, protected from the 
Bora (north wind), and having near its entrance some deep 
dells, that appeared to me very suitable for the culture of the 
more delicate plants. A wide path led around it, passing a Kiosk 
and a coffeehouse, and by several geiltle windings alternating the 
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SDiimiity whence there is a most noble prospect, looking north- 
east to the snowy top of the Willebitz, and to the Bacoowitza, 
die wildest part of Dalmatia; south-west to the Canal of 
ZarSf and the opposite islands; and north-west into the open 
sea. The situation designed for particular experiments, and 
espedally for seeds, is a large hollow, shaded with Acadas^ 
and purposely enclosed. In this space of the bastion, which 
is called ** The Five Springs, or Wells,'' there have been 
planted, from December to the time of my departure, (30th 
March,) 5380 Trees and Shrubs; mostly such as only suo> 
oeed under glass with us ; as whole groves of Nerium Olean* 
ieTy Launu nobilisy Arbutus Unedo^ Vibumum Tinus^ CeUis 
oKutraUsj Quercus lieXf Hex AquiJbHwn^ Citrus^ TerebinthuSf 
Ph^llireOf Erica MedUerranea and arborea^ Rhus Coriaria, 
Acacia JuHbrissin, Tamarix j^/ricanaj Punica Granatumj 
LaniceraEtruscOj Cytismfragrans^ &c. Among the larger deci- 
doous trees are various species of fruit and Mulberries^ among 
diem the beautiful Morns macroph^lOf or Morettiana^ Pop^ 
larsj Acacias, Planes, Bignanias, and the finest sorts of Firies : 
Ji were thriving beautifully when I quitted my nursery; and 
when I revisited it, in the course of a few days, I carefully 
sowed some foreign vegetables, that were unknown in Dal- 
matian and I mean to try the Phormium tenax, which may be 
eipected to answer well. Another spot is allotted to the 
Bulbams, Tuberous, and Annual Plants of Dalmatia, among 
them are already 8 Orchidece, Pancratium Ittyricum, Iris tU" 
iotMo, the 2 Stembergias, Arum tenuifolium, Coichicum monr 
tamnan, &G. ; besides the interesting alpine Flora of Biocovo^ 
Arenaria Arduini^ Dianthus integer. Campanula Pumilio and 
serpgUtfolia, Teucrivm Arduini, Echium petrcsum, &c. Ar- 
nngemoits are made for the strict investigation of the hitherto 
unknown parts of Dalmatia. 

Zaba> 12^A ilforcA, 1830. 

My prolonged residence in Dalmatia now enables me to 
^leak with more certainty on the appearance of the plants of 
country, as I have examined them myself at all seasons of 
SvcoMD Sbbbs. k 
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die year. With regard to the soil, which is well known to 
exert a considerable influence on vegetation, it is throughout 
calcareous ; consisting of large masses, interspersed with deep 
caTities, where the water lodges. The formation of the loftier 
mountains is primitive grey limestone, in strata, mixed with red 
oxide of iron. The lower districts consist more properly of 
a yellowish white Jura dialk, frequently mingled with hom<- 
stone, organic remains, nummulites, shells, and even skeletons 
offish and crustaceous animals. Remains of plants occur in 
a bluish grey mass of marly chalk, which again passes into 
sandstone. Where the primitive chalk rock prevails, the 
water sinks into the subterranean hollows that it forms; and 
a mass of a crumbling marl, brown clay, and brown coal, ex- 
tends from the Promina, over Much and the Mosor, as far as 
Biocovo. Loam Organization appears on the Turkish border 
from Imoschy down to the Narenta; most of the low grounds, 
however, are filled with a heavy red-coloured iron ochre. The 
only fertile land of Dalmatia, about Dernis, Much, and Sign, 
ix>nsists of brown coal formation, decomposed by the action of 
the atmosphere. The direction of the mountain-chains is 
firom north to south ; that of the few rivers, the Zermayne, 
Kierka, Cettina, and Narenta, from east to west, that is, 
naturally, towards the sea. The principal ridge of mountains 
separates itself on the Turkish border from the Vellebit, and 
running from the coast along the Morlacca Canal, attains an 
elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet, forming at the Dinara a sanb- 
mit 5660 feet high, from which the Bosnian. Alps derive their 
name. This ridge, which continues on the left bank of the 
Cettina, towards the Narenta, becomes more and more level, 
and finally disperses into several little branches. From the 
Dinara to the highest point in Dalmatia, another nM>untain 
chain diverges, first rising into a summit, called the Promina, 
3600 feet, and then proceeding to the Swylaja mountains, 
whose most elevated point is 4743 feet This mountain 
branch passes through the low ridge at Much, thence southerly, 
and rises considerably to the mouth of the Cettina, where it 
takes the name of the Mosor Mountain, and its highest sunumt 
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m 4S00 feet. The river Cettina seems to have here violent^ 
forced its way into the sea ; for another ridge, which prooeedb 
down akmg the coast by Macareska to the Narenta, adledthe 
BiocoYo^ was doubtless once united with the Mosor. The 
faigbest devation of the Biocovo is 6520 feet, and this, with the 
Ptnara, constitutes the extreme point of Dalnmtian vegetation* 
Besides these ridges, the Continent of Dalinatia consists of 
capes (among which the Buccovitaut is 3100 feet, the Tartar's 
Hill, 1660 feet, the Karbon, 2466 feet, and Sweti Jura, which 
rises behind Spalato^ 2135 feet), and of stony plains, of which 
die moat extensive reaches from Novigrad over Nona and Zara, 
to the Kerka. 

The 6ther portion of Dalmatia, namely, the Islands, may 
be considered rather hilly than flat; Braaza and Soolta hav- 
ing the lowest, and Lissa and Corzola the highest mountaind. 
The lines of v^etation in Dalmatia may, therefore, be thus 
drawn: — firstly, from north to south, and there again the 
boundary between Tran and Sibenico is marked by a natural 
line, separating the southerly from the more northerly Flora: 
the first possesses the characters of the Grecian and Apulian 
vegetaticHi; while the second includes the productions of 
Croatia and Istria* The Islands belong to the first; — upon 
them, at an equal elevation with the Continent, grow many 
of the southern plants which are not seen there, as Puniea 
GnmaAoth Mprtus eomrnwm^ and Viburnum Tinus^ &c. The 
Ohamkr {Nerium Oleander) marks the proper boundary 
betweoi the southern and northern v^etation of Dalmatia, 
the first taking place at Salona: the line then passes to the 
Ma through Lessina and Lissa, which have a very different 
vegetation firom the other Islands. Other lines may be drawn 
km east to west, thus dividing the Fk>ra of the plains, of the 
seansfaore, of the stony hills, and of the higher mountains. 
But bdbre proceeding to a more minute statement o£ the 
vegsetation, it is requisite to say a few words on the climate, 
tbiut inflnential cause, equally powerful with the soil. The 
sitoatiim of Dalmatia, which is a tract of land, in some parts 
■xty Oerman miles wide, extending from the sea-shore inland 
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to the mountains, and including 2 d^rees of latitude, ren«* 
ders it evident that the climate cannot be alike throughoat. 
Thus Ragusa and Cattaro are warmer by 2 or 3 degrees of 
temperature than the district of Zara near Vellebit. There 
is no actual winter on the Dalmatian coast; for we cannot 
so term 1-^2 degrees of cold, which last but for a few dajrs ; 
what sometimes renders the climate inclement is, the preva- 
lence of stormy winds, among which is one called Bora 
(Boreas?), which, rushing over the Canal of Morlacca, raises 
the sea into great waves, and covers vegetation with such a 
sprinkling of salt as to cause its destruction. These storms, 
though violent, are not frequent. They commence in Novem- 
ber, and the winter begins at the end of that month. Still, 
during December and January, the Crocus^ Colckicum, and 
Ixias are in blossom, with HeUeborus muHifidus ; the grassy 
places are greener than in August, and in the end of Febru- 
ary, which is generally the most inclement month, the spring 
commences. This is the case with the coast district, every 
thing being a month later on the mountains. A multitude of 
bulbous plants expand, and new flowers adorn every day in 
March. Iris tuberostz^ Narcissus Tttzetta^ and Ornithogaium 
reflexunij are seen under the hedges between evergreen shmbs 
of Laurus nobilis^ and Pistacia Lentiscus and TerMnthus* Ge- 
ranium tuberosum^ Campanula cordata^ and Laihprus incomspi- 
cuus appear towards the end of March, among the com. 
By the middle of April, the whole surface of the earth is in a 
blaze of blossom ; you cannot gather fast enough, every thing 
goes as rapidly out of flower as it appears, or is immediatdy 
cropped by the sheep and goats. May is particularly rich in 
OrchidecB, and flowering shrubs, while June favours the Unh- 
bMifmms and Syngenesums plants, and a heat of 17^-18® pre- 
vails in the middle of that month. Now the Botanist must 
be quick indeed, for rain ceases, and the heat bums np all 
verdure, and in July ascends to 25^ Not a drop of moisture 
fells till the close of August, except on the mountains ; but 
a heavy dew keeps vegetation alive. 

The snow often lies on the higher mountains of Vellebit till 
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Ae end of April, and cm tbe Dlnara and Biooo?o sometuaaa 
eten till late in May. Storms are very rare in general ; they 
are moat Ireqoent in February and March, but never in tbe 
hot months. The temperature^ during the prevalence of the. 
Bora, varies rapidly from 10^ to 15^; otherwise the evenings 
are moist and cooL Clouds are much attracted by the moun- 
tains; but the weather is dear on the coast and the islands, 
and I never remember to have seen either a fog or snow on 
die shore. From these circumstances, the vegetation always 
maintains its peculiar character. The great prevalence of 
thorny shrubs and prickly plants is remarked by every one 
who visits Dahnatia: they are acontinual annoyance and a hind- 
rance to one's progress. Biamnua PaUurus^ and Bubus. caiiug, 
with Pmmca Granatum, Bosa gpinasissimtij Lpcium EuropamHy 
and SmUax oBpenij grow intermingled, and surround all the 
fidds like hedges, presenting a barrier which would be almost 
impenetrable to an army of soldiers. Woe to him who should 
endeavour to scale this formidable rampart ! On the ground, 
the traveller is impeded by the rough and prickly J5cAt«f»/iMs- 
tikstmrn^ SparHum spinasumy Acanthus spinosissimusy Echinep^ 
Bitro^ Asparagus acutifiMus^ BupUhalmum spinosum, Cappor* 
ris spinosa, 3 species of Eryngiunij Carlina acanthifoUa^ Eu^ 
pkorbia spinosaj Juncus acutus^ 3 Junipers^ Cactus OpunHOy 
Onasma steUulatum, Serratuia arvensis^ Echinophora spinosa^ 
OmopoiFdon BfyHcum, Centaurea solstUtalis^ Carthamus lam^ 
tus and ttnciariusy Soobfmus Hispamcus, and Xanthium BaK^ 
cum. These wound the passenger at every step, and particu-i 
larly during the summer, when they are dry, render many 
districts quite impassable : — ^would he find a resting-place, the 
weary man must lie or ait down on a bed of thorns, rendered 
still more intoleraUe by the number of insects that they har- 
bo<ir» There are no, properly speaking, a^nne plants in 
Dalmatia, but subalpine ones on the Vellebit, the Dinara, and 
the Biocovo, as Seueeio Daronicum^ AckUksa ClavemuB^ Sedmm 
steUatum^ Draba lasioearpa^ Saxtfraga rotundifbha and re^ 
pandoj Androsace mUosOj Gentianaverna^ Primula spaiUiMlaitai 
&c. ; the latter is tbe only species of Primula^ though P. 
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acaidis glows so abandaiitly in the nei^ibouriag oountry of 
Istria* It is singular how many plants frequent the coasi 
here» which are elsewhere confined to the mountains, as CSeun- 
poMula graminifoliay Didamnus aBm^ Amtkericum JLUiapOf 
&a ; while, on the contrary, plants here grow exdnayely on 
the mountains, and particularly on the Biocovo^ which in other 
places occur only on the plains ; as Arctium Latppa^ BerberiM 
vmlgaria^ Betoniea officmaliaj Campamila glomeraia, CarSma 
aeawHs^ ConvaUaria Polpganaiumj Daphne Mezereum, Fagus 
sglvaticOj Pnzximts excelsior y Lmum caiharticwny PremmikeM 
muraHsy and Spirtsa Filipendttla; whereas 1 have foimd other 
plants both on the sea-shore and the upper parts of the Bio«- 
oovo, as Valeriana officinalis^ lUecebmm eerppU^fiMumy 3>{^ 
Hum arvense^ &c. 

Generally speaking, the Flora c£ Dabnatia has most coinci- 
dence with that of Greece; next, a ocmsiderabie resemblance 
to that of Istria, and something in commcm with that ct Cro- 
atia and upper Italy ; very little with that of the Apulias, and 
scarcely any thing in common with the productions of Germany : 
atleast so fiu* as ourpresent knowledge of its vegetation warmnts 
these conclusions. Hitherto Dalmatia may be considered as 
exdusivdy producing the following plants : Myrrhia coloraki^ 
Helleboms muUifiduSj Cardamine maritima (the latter grows 
alao on the Island of Osero in Istria), Chrpscmthenmm Tmr^* 
oasnn, SeeeK tomeoioeumj Faraetia triqueiraj Berteroa deatm^ 
hens^ EcUwn petrmum, Tr^blium mutabilej Campamuia Pumi^ 
UOj eordaia and eerpyUtf(diay Hetfyaarum vanegatumy Galium 
nqfestre^ Aspemla caneecens, Anchma taicroealyxy Cerinike 
purpureOy Pastinaea selinoidee, Ahdieago crasei^ina, ZKafi- 
Itaf integer and raeemoeus, Siackye fragilis^ mentiuj^btia^ aulh' 
erenata and epinuhea, Tr^ium succinctum and Daimaiicumj 
He^)eria glutinoea^ Ceniaurea Sahmianaf and Cytieus WeldenL 
Gentiana crispata andjlaveacene ooeur exclusively on the high- 
est topsof the mountains of Biocovo, Cerintie purpurea only on 
die Bocaya, Farsetia trigueira solely at Clyssa and Almissa, and 
OmMtrea Sahnitana is peculiar to Salona. Among the newly 
discovered plants by Pbrtrasehlag and Visiani, are Hedgsarum 
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vmuffta um j TVifbUum mutedrik^ and Silme TftoNHmn, fiwnd 
mljoiioe, and never agaiii. The Berieroa procumbens of Port- 
enschlag, Profeator Reidienbach unites with JB* mutabilU that 
grows abnndandy, and blossoms in September, when Porten* 
sehlag was not in Dalmatia. As to what regards the plants 
fast described by Visiani, I consider his Hfoteyamus varians 
to be synonymous with H. Canariensis of Ker ; as plants raised 
from P<M*ti^ue9e seeds sofBciendy convince me. Andropogon 
jmbeacens I cannot distinguish from A. hirtusotihe Abnissi; 
the former becoming hairy in proportion to the dryness of the 
soil where it grows, I have never seen Asperula eane^cens : 
Hemiaria rohmd^oHa is most closely allied to H* birsuia : and 
Anikrisau CerefbUmn has never come in my way. OrmthoffO- 
han 9axaiile is like O. Garganicum^ but smaller in all its part% 
which may be owing to the soil. SUem Thomasinij Vesicaria 
wderocarpa, and ScBbarefa paroifloroj I have never observed. 
A^trugabu argentent^ requires careful examination and compari- 
son. Lastkgrtis Stans I am unable to distinguish from L. tis- 
eoMjptcmc^irf'Sprengel; nor AckilkBaargenieafromA§Clavenna. 
Cmtamrea euqndaia and pundaia I have not seen ; nor Picris 
lacimala. It must, however, be understood that I am far from 
seddng by these remarks to impugn the opinions of so learned 
and experienced a master in Botany as Visiani ; I but state my 
own convictionsy as is allowable to every one; and by this» 
perhaps exciting attention and investigation, I may give rise 
to a closer examination than would otherwise have taken place. 
Besides, Dalmatia is^ like all other wild countries^ but very little 
examined, and it may well be supposed, that if the very rapid 
journeys made by these botanists elicited so much novelty, 
yet that scarcely the half can have been discovered ; for as 
there is, in &ct, something always in flower all the year, and 
every thing goes quickly ont of blossom, so each season should 
be carefully scmtinisedi 

A better idea of the multiplicity and variety of the Flora 
can hardly be given, than by stating what I observed, that, 
without stirring from the place where I sate, I could at oncp 
ocrfket 31 di&rent species of plants, of which only two occur 
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in Germany. In order, ther^re, to explore Dalmatia com* 
pletely, several years wonld be requisite. What hindrances, 
however, do the peculiarities of the country and its inhabitants 
present to the investigation of its productions ! The whole 
extent, along the boundaries of Bosnia, could only be exa- 
mined under the protection of a strong military guard; and 
the same is the case with the Vellebit and Buccovitza. Again, 
it is almost impracticable to enter the country bordering on 
Montenegro and the Catareser district. The coast is more 
accessible, and the islands most so of all ; but even these are 
almost a terra incognita. Indeed, the ardent naturalist who. 
should commence such an undertaking must prepare himself 
for extraordinary difficulties and privations. Neither shelter 
nor provisions will he receive ;— even bread he must carry 
with him. A correct knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try, and the manners of the Morlaks, with recommendations 
for aid and protection, would be indispensable. Thus, though 
much labour has been lately devoted to exploring Dalma- 
tia, the day is yet distant when this object shall be acccMn- 
plished. The history of these examinations is bri^y as 
follows. Whilst the country remained under the rule of 
Venice, individual travellers could hardly enter it ; — still the 
celebrated names of Boccone, Donati, Wulfen, and Cyrillo^ 
stand honourably connected with the natural histoiy of Dal- 
matia. Since this province fell under the Austrian sceptre, 
the government of that country has exerted itself to ecqdore 
its prpductions, and in the year 1802, M. Joseph Host and 
M. Von Schonus were permitted to travel there. Finally, 
the Emperor, who favours the study of botany, when he 
visited Dalmatia in 1816, took in his suite Dr. Portenschlag 
and a gardener ; and instituted a scrutiny into the productions 
of Dalmatia. The very numerous discoveries which Porten- 
schlag made in so short a time, for he only staid two months 
in the country, and which death prevented his giving to the 
world, attracted considerable attention. A young Dalma- 
tian, Dr. Von Visiani, who was appointed an associate to the 
Botanical chair at Padua, on his occasional visits to his native 
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ImA, hm examined ils Flora, especiallj the imaiediiile e&YfaNma 
of Sebeoico^ aod founds I may say, immediate heSom hm 
mm door, a doaen of new plants Several more extenwre 
eicoisiQiis that he made at varioiia seaaooa d tl^ year, after 
letoming home, enabled him to pobliah, in 1896, a atiU little* 
huofwn, though xaeritorious work, the Spedmm SMrpium Dal" 
mtdieanaiu Besides a survey of the oounlary itself, including 
die late discoveries, it contains the first list of the jdants 
detected by himself in Dalmatia. This was followed, in 18S8^ 
by his ^^ Pkmtm rariores in LkUmatia recent diefeete," contain- 
iag 37 new plants. At this period, several zealous botanists 
accideiitally met in this country. M. Von Thomasini was, 
fior a short time, at Cattaro^ where be made some interesting 
disoov^ies, which he communicated to Host. Neumeyer, an 
iodastrious collector, though not a favourite of Fortune, re- 
flMtiiied a long while at Ragusa, and carefully examined its 
eoviraoa, and Or. Visiani, who formerly lived at Seboiico, ia 
now settle at Cattaro as a physician. The country round 
Spalatro owes a most assiduous examination of its productions 
to Profiwsor Fetter, who has detected there many plants that 
Here formerly considered excessively rare. To the work that 
be is preparing <m Dalmatia he will annex a Botanical Ap- 
pendix of the plants hitherto found here ; for wiiicli he has 
received contributions from all the botanists. Professor AIs- 
chinger and Mr. Rubrizius, Commissary of Police, are two 
very industrious collectors, and they have discovered many 
thi^p in the environs that had formerly been sought for at a 
great distance* The first also devotes his Idsure bonra to in* 
stmctiiig young people in botany, purely from a fondness for 
this interesting study, and both are most active and unwearied 
uvmittain-elimbers. At Pago resides the physician of the disr 
triei. Dr. Cariboni, — at Trau, a landed jwoprietor, M* Yon 
Garagnini, who em[doys himself in the cultivation of forest 
tiinber-trees ; and during last spring, Dr. Biasoletto of Trieste 
abo travelled in Dalmatia, and made some interesting dis- 
coveriea, I>uriBg my stay in the country, I did not foil to 
avail myself of my firequent excursions, and the security vrith 
Sbcond Sbbibs. l 
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which I could go from place to place, to investigate such spots 
aft no botanist ever visited before ; my harvest of coDectioiiB 
threatens to drive me out of the house, and as I cidtivate eSl 
the most interesting plants in the garden, I am thereby en- 
abled to examine them the more accurately. 

Nothing causes me more regret than that the total seclusion 
of this place cuts me off from all opportunity of knowing what 
is done in science elsewhere; that there should be no book- 
seller here is not a matter of surprise ; but the difficulty of com- 
munication by land where no post-carriages travel, and the 
slowness and uncertainty consequent on sending by sea, almost 
render it impossible to obtain a book in this remote comer 
of the globe. I may, however, mention one class of botanists 
whom the traveller must not pass unheeded; which is the rude 
Morlacks themselves. Like all men in an uncivilized state^ 
they live constantly abroad, and are more attentive observers 
of nature than might be imagined ; they give proper names 
to the plants, and are diligent industrious collectors. An old 
Pandurat Macarsca, who, in 1818, accompanied Mr. Porten- 
schlag to the top of the Biocovo, still remembered correctly 
this summer all the habitats of the interesting plants whidi 
that botanist had found, and could point them out to me again. 
It is sufficient to show a dried specimen to a Morlack, or to 
describe it correctly to him, and you may be sure of obtain- 
ing it. Many collectors have adopted this plan for pro- 
curing interesting plants with security and ease, especially 
in the Cattareser district, where not a step can be taken with- 
out an escort. It has frequently happened in my solitary 
rambles that I have been surrounded by many obliging Mor- 
lacks, who being very curious, immediately guessed at my 
object, and in their eagerness to assist me, brought, unasked, 
their caps full of flowers, grasshoppers, butterflies, or spiders, 
(the insects certainly in a very mutilated state,) or with their 
spades dug up living plants, or helped me to catch lizards 
and snakes, which they know perfectly well, and are aware 
whether they are poisonous or not. You must be prepared, 
however, for a host of queries, for they want immediately to 
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know the uses of them^ and bdiig, moreover, very saperstU 
tious, are every one furnished with an account of a fit^ that 
faitamaii) or a snake that milked a cow, &c, and you perhaps 
find some trouble in getting rid of these companions, who are 
tbemsdves perfectly walking cabinets of Entomological q>eci* 
mens. The best method of rewarding and dismissing them is 
by a little present of tobacco or gunpowder. 

As in odier parts of the world, some plants are here quite 
kcai, while some are generally dispersed, and others inliabit 
only the coast or a peculiar region. In general. Tuberous 
and BtMous plomtSy UmbelUfer<B^ and SyngenesuBf are most 
prevalent. There are hut few of the Leguminous Tribes^ 
many of those that are commonest with us being MthoUy want- 
ing; as the genera PeeUculariSf Sanicula^ StoerHa^ EriophO' 
nm^ DroaerOj &c., which may be ascribed to the great dry- 
ness of the climate, most of the above genera being inhabitants 
of swamps. 

The gradual increase of the Flora of Dalmatia is proved 
by the following statement : — Portenschlag found 10 species 
of Centaureoj to which Visiani added 7 more, and my Dalma- 
tian herbarium contains 21. Of Inuloj again, Portenschlag 
adlected 6, Visiani 3, and I possess 11: oi Medicago^ the first 
botanist knew 7 species, Visiani found 4 new ones, and I have 
12. Portenschlag gathered 9 TrefoUs^ Visiani 14, and I 28. 
The OrehidetB are the most striking ; Portenschlag knew of 3, 
— there are none enumerated in Visiani's collection, but I have 
altogether 17 difierent species. The late discov^ies which 
accrued from my last year's numerous excursions, may here 
be quoted, jlriemisia Narentina (Visiani), was brought by 
Fetter firom the Narenta, where it blossoms plentifully in the 
middle of September. Arenaria gracilis ( W. K.), I brought 
from Biooovo, a plant new to Dalmatia, as are Salvia obliqua 
(W. K.), on hills at Karia, and Opkrys Speculum, Dr. Bia- 
soletto gathered Genista florida at Pago, and Vekzia rigida 
aboot Stretto, for the first time in Dalmatia; and I detected 
Periphea Grcsca^ and a very little Plantago (P. mtntito, mihi,) 
in the valley of Narenta, with Cptisus fragrans (mihi), (6*. 
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WtHdmh V]0*,) which I found last autmnn At the foot of the 
BiocoYO^ occupying whole disCricts, which, when in flowery it 
fills widi its overpowering scent. Hie goats that eat the bloif^ 
soms of this shrub yield, at the time, a milk which oocasioDS 
the headache. This pknt, which never becomes arboresceat, 
is distinguished by its shooting out leaves twice in the year, 
the second growth being much smaller, and morepointecl than 
the first, and remaining green till late in the winter. Genti^ 
ana cfispata and JtavesceHS^ Vis., were discovered by Professor 
Fetter on the Biocovo, flowering in September. lAlium Chcd^ 
ceAnUctun I found on the Vellebit last year, with Smeeio cUh- 
roian^oHusj Androeace vWosOy Ac/dUea ClaventuB^ Mentha 
Croatica (new to Dalmatia), Campanula tmuybUa^ W. IL, 
and C. divergens on the Karben mountain, ^mpervivum 
steUatun^ a Bupleurum, and Euphorbia, that seem to me new, 
I possess from the Biocovo. Astragalus MiUeri, (Stet. Hodi.,) 
about Karin, Euphrasia serotina^ W* K.^ Onobrychis sphace^ 
lata, Myoaotis Apula^ Orchis Simian sambuciiio, fuscoy pyramid 
dalis and variegata. Ranunculus Ittyricus, from the VeUebit, 
Scabiosa acutijiora, Reich., Saaifiraga repanda, Veromca ar^^ 
venisis, &C. besides ConvolvvJus Cneorum on Lessina, Anthgl" 
lis Barba Jbvis at Comissa, and Pancratium lUyricum^ both 
in .abundance at Lissa, Carrigiola liUoraliSy and Cardamine 
GideOy at Corzola, with several other plants, the fruits of 
later research, prove how rich is the Flora of this country at 
almost all seasons of the year ; for even in autumn, when every 
thing is out of blossom in Germany, a new life seems to pei^ 
vade the plants here, which frequently flower for the second 
time, September yielding a harvest to the botanist of firom 
thirty to forty most interesting species. 

The numerous attempts that I have made at culttvaticm 
prove how great are the difficulties which the extreme heat 
and absence of rain during the hottest season of the year, pre* 
sent towards the naturalization of the more useful and orna- 
mental Europeean plants. Among the few that succeed well, 
are the MtUb&rryi BMnias, the various species of Rhus, Acor 
cia lophantha and Famesianai Nerium qikndensj and 8C»ne 
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iAA of ApArr. All cfas i^hnMris* fail imntediiilely^ M 
qoiddy dag«iMfmtft jmd die; probably on the tnouiitaiiiB Aey 
iKMild Ihrhr^betier, /juf^atid Catom plants with PiomuiM 
lemrsiy grow well if plemafaUy waliered at first; tbe famer^ 
eq)ecially if the season is not too dry, produces ripe seeds ; 
the fiulure of which prevents so often its culture in more nor- 
therly districts. I have planted the Indigo sometimes at 
random in the wont soil, giving it no water, and yet it has 
thriven prodigiously : a mild climato and the seitMiir being 
very ocmgenial to this shrub^ it may be expocMd to answer 
well in Dahnatia^ Vegetables generaUy soceeed, and at evety 
season ; though the want of rain is unfavonrable to tb«h» cuU 
tore; still I have remarked, with surprise, that those which have 
been watered, from the time of setting with salt water (aqua 
grossa), thrive well, this fluid preserves them from snails, but) 
at the same time, rendering them brittle. The potatoes 
are r&j fine, and you have v^etables all the year round 
in the open air, but not in the autumn months, for want 
of rain. Several kinds, as SaUads, may be obtained two 
or three timet in the season. The propagation of ornamental 
flowers woold answer well, if attended to, except the bulbous*- 
rooted kinds; all the species of Pekn'gonium survived with me 
in the open air to the present date (December, 1829.) The 
exoellence of the soil and climate is truly remarkable; every 
twig carelessly stuck into the ground takes root, and plants of 
Bobinia and Acacia become, in the second year, 5 feet high. 
MMerry-treeSi Olives, and Vines, appear to thrive most in 
this climate; still their culture, though protected by Govern- 
nient, is far from being flourishing. The vineyards about 
Sebenioo, Almissa, Macarna, and the Islands, produce, nearly 
without any care, strong, flery, and noble wines» of every kmd 
and odour; but the fifth part of the harvest is yearly spoiled 
for want of a proper method of storing it ; this being fdso the 
eanse that the liquor will not keep more than one year. It 
would not come within the bounds or province of this paper 
to &thom the reascms why Dalmatia is not now the paradise 
it must onoe have been^ when Dioclesian would not have 
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dianged it for the noble champaigiis of Italy, to which its 
delicious climate is more suited than to the rude people who 
inhabit it. My intention is fulfilled, if this sli^t sketch en- 
courage odiers in further investigation* 

SPRING FLORA OF DALMATIA. 

The winter of the year 1829-30, so abundant in unusual 
I^enomena all over Europe, had also its peculiar e£Pect on the 
wild coasts of Dalmatia. We had constant Siroccos till the 
banning of December, a litde of the Bora (north wind), and 
the thermometer down to 0^ Crocus odorus (?) serotinus ? 
Bert, was the last flower that this month permitted to sur- 
vive. January was at first cold; that is, there were some 
nights when we had 2^ on the coast; it also snowed a few 
times. The Sirocco likewise continued, and on the 12th and 
1 9th there were violent storms, attended with earthquakes, which 
were more strongly felt at the district of Ragusa. The tem- 
perature rose to 7% and on the 18th January I gathered Col- 
chicum numtanum (for various reasons not the plant of Lin- 
naeus), Calendula arvensis, and Bellis perennis, whUe Hellebo* 
rus muUifidus blossomed in the gardens; and the mountains^ 
down to the middle regions, were still clothed with snow. The 
cold soon returned, and February brought such weather as 
had been never heard of in Dalmatia; the 3d was the 
coldest day, and at four in the morning the thermometer stood, 
near the sea, at 6^% and the snow was a foot deep. Winter 
did not take its departure till the middle of the month, and 
then the spring came on most rapidly, the genial rays of 
the sun wakening the sleeping plants, and the thermo- 
meter, when protected from the wind, indicating 11^ On 
the 20th February, when engaged in botanizing, I was sur- 
rounded with swarms of butterflies; every tree and shrub was 
bursting into leaf, and this is the list of what I found from the 
end of January to that time, arranged in the order in which I 
gathered the plants. Calendula officinalis^ Banuncnbis FicariOf 
Viola odorata. Erica Mediterranean Mercurialis {tnnuOf Alys^ 
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nam MtxaHkf Byadntkms arientaUs^ Narcissus TazeUOf Ero^ 
dhampimpinetti/bUum, Juniperus OxycedruSy Picridiumvulgaref 
Ixia BuBfocodium^ Anemone stellata and coronarkij Ubnus 
campestrisy Senecio vutgariSy Veronica hedermfoliaj Salix atboj 
Cardamine Mrsuta, Thlaspi perJblicUum, Quercus Ilexj Draba 
vemoy Amygdalus communis^ Geranium malacoidesj Sisymbrium 
vimineum, Museus aculeatusj Crocus variegatus (I may here 
menticm that there are 4 species of Crocus in Dalmatia), 
Saxi/raga tridactylitesy Lithospermum arvense. Iris tuberosa, 
and Allium ChamtBfnoly. The market is full of the finest 
Ti^tablesy cultivated in the open ground. The cold weather 
has not injured the Olive, Citron, or Laurel trees ; a proof of 
the seTerity they are able to bear : and for three weeks we 
have had the finest possible weather, no rain, constantly plea- 
sant, temperate winds, with the thermometer often rising at 
ten o'clock to 15® (not exposed to the wind). Phormium tenax 
(but not the Pelargoniums) has borne the winter well in the open 
air. I am preparing for a sea-voyage that I mean to under- 
take in six weeks to the Islands of Lissa and Belagosa, and to 
Albania, returning along the borders of Montenegro and 
Bosnia, where I hope to collect many new things. Last year 
M. Neumeyer found near Ragusa a new Astragalus, and M. 
Petter, in the vicinity of Spalatro, an undescribed Pasiinaca, 
which will be noticed by Dr. Visiani. The other kingdoms 
of nature will not be forgotten. M. NeumeyeFs collection of 
Dalmatian Reptiles equals in extent that of stuffed Birds and 
Fishes formed by the Baron Feldegg at Spalatro. Finally, 
we have succeeded in obtaining several specimens of the 
Jackal, here called WUd Dog, one of them alive, for the Royal 
Cabinet of Natural History at Vienna. 

General Von Welden. 
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LIST OP MOSSES IN THE DILLENIAN HERBARIUM. 
By G. a. W. ARNOTTy Esq. and W. J. Hookbiu 



In 1803, Mr. Dawson Turner and Mr. Joseph Woods 
examined the Herbarium of Dillenius at Oxford, with a view 
to determining many of the doubtful plants of that celebrated 
author's Historia Muscorunij by the only satisfactory means of 
ascertaining them, a careful inspection of the specimens them- 
selves ; and the result of their investigation is given in the 7th 
volume of the Transactions of the Linnaean Society. It is to 
be regretted, however, that the leading object of those gentle- 
men, in every respect so well qualified to have commented 
upon the whole, was the submerged AfgcB. The single day 
that they were alone able to devote to it, served them only to 
look through the Confervce^ Utvce^ Lichens^ and Hypna^ with 
some care ; and to take but a hasty view of the remaining 
genera of Mosses. It has been our object in a late visit to 
Oxford, and by the permission of our valued friend Professor 
Williams, to fill up the blank which exists in the Catalogne 
of Messrs. Turner and Woods, and our attention has been 
exclusively devoted to the Mosses^ which is certainly a very 
extraordinary collection, considering the period when it was 
formed, and it is still in a perfectly good state of preservation. 

There appears to us to be a mistake in regard to the station 
of certain of the Mosses^ given as natives of ** Patagonia :" the 
species so marked being in several instances known to be in- 
habitants of North America. 

The Tables and Figures refer to the plates of the Historia 
Muscorum^ the specimens being so numbered as to correspond 
with them. 

December 5, 1832. 

Tab. III. /. I, Bryum androgynum^ Hedw. 

2, Tetraphis pelludda, Hedw., excepting 2 A, 
which is Bryum stellare, from Haller. 



] 
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Tab. IIL /• J» I Bryum palustre, Sw. 

8) B. pabutref var. Mnium reclinatumj auct. 

Tab. XXXII. / I, Sphagnum oUmifi)lium^ Ehrh. 

2, A. S. aaUifbliumi Ehrh. 

2, B. S. cuspidatumj Ehrh. 

3, Dicnxiumflexuosumy Hedw. — At the bot- 
tom of the sheet in the herbarium is aspecimen, inscribed, ^* Bry- 
um capiUciceoJbUoy capitulis sph»ricis fere sessilibus per caulem, 
alpinom i?a/&rf,qui sub hoc nomine misit. Ego ad ilium sirailis 
Sphagno, &c. 8, sed magis strigosum et non ramosum, summit- 
atibus" &C. Est Bryum 4, Hall. En. St Helv. p. 109. t 3. 
/ 8b de quo vidi ejusd.^ d. d. p. 770.'' Upon comparing this 
with Haller's Hist. JSt Helv. v. 3. p. 43. n. 1802, it appears that 
this is the Bryum 1. var. Hall., p. 340 of Dillenius, but which 
the latter, afterwards, in a letter to Haller, approached to bis 
Spkagnum 3. It is Bartramia HaUeriana. 

4, Grimmia apacarpa, Hedw. 

5, A. Anictangium ciliatum^ Hedw. 

5, B. Anictangium y{/i/{)nn«, Mich., from 
North America. 

6, Daltonia heteromaUay Hook, et Taylor. 

7, Neckera glabelh, Schw., from Patagonia. 

8, N. undulatOf Hedw. 

9, N. pumiloj Hedw. 

10, Phascum ^ubulatum^ Linn. 

1 1, P. cuspidatumj Schreb. 

12, P. cuspidatumj marked ^^ dwarf'' by 
DOlenius — not P. muticum as is usually supposed. 

13, Diphyscium foliosumy Mohr. 

Tab. XXXIII. f. 1, Fontinalis antipyreiica, Linn. 

2, Ciuclidotus ^^miinabndesy Beauv. 

3, Fontinalis squixmosaj Linn. 

4, Dicranum semicompletum^ Am., from 
Patagonia. In the herbarium are specimens of a plant, not re- 
presented in the figure, but noticed in the description, p. 260, 

8i4xwi> SmiBs. M 
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" from New Providence in Carolina;" this is, however, Jvn^ 
germannia spinulosa, Dicks. 

5, Fontirialis capiUacea^ Dicks. 

Tab. XXXIV. yi 1, T)icranum ftryotrfes, Sw. 

2, D. tdxifolium^ Sw, 

3, D. adiarUoideSy Sw. 

4, D. bryoideSy var. osmundioides, 

5, Hypnum denHculahtm^ Linn. 

6, The upper species in the herbarium is 
H. riparium^ but the lower one, H. dentictdatum^ Linn., and 
this seems to be the one intended, both in the description 
and figure. 

7, H. complanatumj Linn. 

8, H. trichomanoides, Schreb. 

9, B. Hookeria tomentosa^ Arn. 9, a. is not 
in the herbarium, or if so, is not marked a.; all the specimens 
have striated capsules. 

10, H. lucensj Sm. 

Tab. XXXV. fi 13, Hypnum spktidens, Hedw. 

14, H. proliferum^ Linn. 

15, H. prcBlongum, Linn. 

16, — Reddish and very shining; it resembles 

the figure given, but there is no fruit; it is probably H, cupresgi^ 

forme^ Linn. : with it is mixed in the herbarium, but not figured, 

another plant, which appears to be Hypnum plumosum^ Linn. 

(seta not scabrous.) 

17, H. abietinum^ Linn. 

Tab. XXXVL^ 18, H. (Leskea) rostratum^ Arn., as to the 
two middle specimens ; a specimen at each side, but not in 
fr'uit, is Pterogonium irUricatum^ but this is not figured. 

19, H. cammutatumy Hedw. (all of them^ 
certainly.) 

20, a, only is Hypnum molluscumy Hedw. ; 
with it, but not figured, is H. eristacastrensisy Linn., ** ab 
Hallero.'* b. The upper specimen, from Virginia, is H. cfi- 

pressififrme, Linn., the lower is H. aduncumy Linn., and by its 
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side H. ifncMO^afm, Hedw; ; of these, the figure b, seems to have 
been taken from that of H. uncinatnm. 

2I9 H. ftUdnumi Linn. 

22, H* cupressijbrme Linn, 0*, all the spe«- 
dmens. 

11, H. tmdtUaiumi Linn. 

12, Neckera crisptz^ Hedw. 

Tab. XXXVII. f. 23, Hypnum cupressiforme^ «., Linn. 

24, A. B. D. Hypnum ruguiosum, Web. 
et Mohr (from Gissa). c. H. aduncum^ I^inn. var. rugosum. 

25, H. scorpioideSy Linn. 

26, H. aduncum, Linn. 

27, A. H. pcdustre, Linn. 
B. H. medium, Dicks. 

Tab. XXXVIII. / 28, H. triquetrum^ Linn. 

29, H. rtUabulumy Linn. 

30, A. H. c(n\f€rtunh Dicks.; but the 
%ure is very bad, if indeed it has not been taken from a small 
specimen of b. 

b. H. striatum, Schreb. 

31, A. B. H. ruscifolium^ Neck. 

c, from Patagonia, and something 
new. There are two specimens ; the one in fruit has no nerve 
to the leaf, the other has a nerve, but is not in fruit, — both 
are evidently Hypna. 

32, H. ruscifolium, Neck. 

33, H. fluitans, Linn. 

36, Bartramia arcuata, Brid. 

Tab. XXXIX. / 34, Hypnum cuspidatum, Linn. 

35, HL steUaium, Schreb. A specimen 
in the herbarium, neither described nor figured, given by 
Mr. Harrison, isBrpum (Paludella) squarrosum, Linn. 

37, JBL nitens, Schreb. 

38, H. loretan, Linn, (not H. squarrosum, 
to whioli it is constantly referred.) 

39, H. squarrosumf Linn. 
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Tab. XXXIX. f. 40, H. loreutn^ Linn. 

41, Astrodontium Canarimsej Schwaegr. 

42, No specimen in the herbarium; for it 
the figure is substituted ; it is, however, evidently Anomodon 
vitictdosus, Hook, et Taylor, a large specimen. 

43, Anomodon (Neckera) viUculosuSf 
Hook, et Taylor. 

44, A. B. c. Hy pnum mscifoUunh Neck. — p. 
-ff. palustrcj Linn. — e. JET. ripariumi Linn. 

45, H. purutHy Linn. 

46, A. and b. are Hypnum purutn ; var. c. is 
copied from Vaillant, and, according to his herbarium, is H. 
illecebrumy Schw.; but Dillenius having received a plant from 
North America, which he thought the same, has substituted 
it in his herbarium for c, and of this he has only represented 
the seta and capsule, a, b. 

47, H. Schreben, Willd. 

48, H. dendroideSi Linn. 

49, H. alopecurum^ Linn. 

50, H. curvatuMf Sw. 

51, H. myoauroideSf Linn. 

52, H. murcde^ Hedw. 

53, H. cupressijbrmei Linn. 

54, Leucodon sciuroidesy Schwaegr. 

55, Pterogonium gracile^ Hedw. 

56, Pterogonium jtUaceum^ Hedw. 

57, Neckera SeductriXf Hedw. 

58, Pterogonium hirteUum^ Hedw. 

Tab. XLII. f. 59, Hypnum sericeum^ Linn. 

60, H. lutescens, Dicks. 

61, H. vebitinumf Linn. 

62, H. cupressiforme^ Linn., var. palyanthos, 

63, H. albicans. Neck. 

64, H. serpens, Linn. 

65, Left-hand specimen, which is the one 
figured, is Hypnuin medium, Dicks. The Pennsylvanian 
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one, of 8 yellowish-green colour, is Pterogonium intricahimj 
Hedw. 

66, BL aUenuatum, Schreb., from Gissa: 
the leaves narrower than usual. 

Tab. XLIII. /. 67, resembles a small and narrow state of 
H, atromrens, Dicks. ; but is marked *^ from Patagonia," and 
18 sorely a new species. 

68, H. spiniformej Linn. 

69, Anomodonctfrft/>6n{/«/2<«, Hook, et Taylor. 
The specimen stated to be from Patagonia, is, however, the 
North American Pterogoniutn julaceum^ noticed in the des- 
cription, but not figured. 

70, Hedwigiao^tfo^a, Hedw. (not in herb.) 

71, Encaljrpta streptocarpa^ Hedw. 

72, Azolla MageUatiica^ Lam. (not in herb.) 

73, Hypnum tetragcnum^ Sw. (not in herb.) 

74, Neckera trichophyUoj sec. Hedw. (not in 
herb.), but, according to Dillenius's observations, a mere var. 
of H. tetraganum : in his herbarium, however, is a plant 
marked ** an 74 ?* — it is H. nigrescens, 

75, — Dillenius thinks this a compound of the 
two last. — (74 and 75 are not figured by Dillenius.) 

Tab. XLIV. y: 1, Bartramia jM>»»|/&fm«, Hedw. 

2, B. fanianaj Sw. 
3) Splachnum amjmUaceumf Linn. 

4, S. sphcBrkum, Linn. 

5, S. mnioidesj Linn. — ^/?., Hook. 

6, Gymnostomum pyfifbrtncj Hedw. 

Tab. XLV. / 7, a-e. G. WUsoni, Hook. 

F-K. G. iruncatulumf Hoffm. 

8, Encaljrpta vulgaris^ Hedw. 

9, E. ciliaia, Hedw. 

10, Tortula ^uAtifato, Hedw. 

11, Bryum hderastichumj Am.; Jrrhenopterum 
kOerostichumj auct. 
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Tab. XLV./ 12, Tortula ruralisj Hedw. 

13, T. ericetorumj Sm. Thisismarked ^^Patago- 
nia,'' and appears to be Trichostomum Barbula^ Scbw., as to 
the specimen in fruit : another specimen is barren, and quite 
different, nor referable to any thing that we recollect. 

14, A-E. T. muraliSi Hedw. f. and o. fieem 
to have been copied from Vaillant, and probably represent TL 
revolutOj Brid. ; but the specimens in the herbarium are from 
America, and are 71 ccBspUosa^ Hook.- et Grev. 

15, T. cuneifolia, Sm. 

Tab. XLVI. /. 16, a. b. c. (Right-hand specimen), e-h. all 
Dicranum scoparium, Hedw. 

c Left-hand specimen, not figured by 
Dillenius, nor described, but marked ^' foliis undulatis," is 
Dicranum undubUunh Ehrh. 

D. Dicramim scopuriumy var. majus, 
.17, The plant from Gissa, figured with 
upright capsules, is not in the herbarium, but appears to be 
certainly Bryum cmdum, Huds. In the herbarium there is a 
plant marked *^ an 17 ?" without fruit, which is probably 
Bryum twrbinatum, 

18, Polytrichum wuMaium^ Hedw. 

19, P. angustatum^ Brid. 

20, Dicranum glaucum, Hedw. 

21, OctoUepharum albidum^ Hedw. 

22, Dicranum can^fitfvm, Schw. Figure good. 

23, D. peUucubim^ 8w« 

24, D. sgitarrosumy Schrad. 

25, Trichostomum acicularej Beauv. 

26, A. T. acictdafe, var. with narrow leaves ; 
7*. aquoHcumj auct 

b. T. aciculare. 

c. T. fascicularej Schrad. (specimen fit)m 
Haller). 

Tab. XL VII. / 27, a. f. g. T. heteroetichutny Hedw. 

B. c. D. £. T. canescenSf Hedw. 
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Tab. XLVIL/ 29, T. microcarpum, Hedw. 

80, T. pateMSj Schwaegr. 

31, T. canescensy var, 

32, T. ianuginosum, Hedw. 

33, AH in the herbarium is Dicranum Jkxu- 
tmm, Hedw., except BOmespecimena from Haller (not noticed 
m^eHist. Muse.), which are Didymodon hngirostre, Starke. 

34, Weissia actOa^ Hedw* 

35, W. vertieilkUth Schwaegr. 

36, Gymnostomum curvirostrum^Kedv^. (not 

G. cMtwum^ as in Musc^ BriL) 

97, Dicranum hderamaUum, Hedw. 

38, D. heieromaUunh var. 

39, Didymodon infariufn, Sw. 

Tab. XLVIII./ 40, Tortiila tortuosa, Hedw. 

4rl, Trichostomum it>o/j//)Ay««w, Scwhaegr. 

42, Weissia cirrhata, Hedw. 

43, W. contraoersa, Hedw. ; but with it are 
mixed in the herbarium some specimens of W. cirrhata. 

44, Tortula convoluta, Sw. 

45, Weissia curvirostraj Hook, et Taylor. 

46, Tortula /a//flwr, Sw. 

47, T. unguiculata. Hook, et Taylor. 

48, T. unguiculata. Hook, et Taylor. 

49, T. unguiculaia, Hook, et Taylor. 

Tab. XLIX. / ^^O Didymodon purpureunij Hook, et 

62; j Taylor. 

53, Weissia recurvata, Hook, et Taylor. 

54, Didymodon purpureum. Hook, et 

Taylor,— var. 

55, Tortula enervis, Hook, et Taylor. 

56, T. ccBspitosOi Hook, et Grev. 

57, Didymodon paOidus, Beanv. 

58, Bryum trichodi^i Linn. 

Tab. L. /. 59, Dicranum varium, Hedw., as to the English 
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and Swiss specimens and the figure; but there are two speci- 
mens from Gissa, constituting the synonym, (p, 391,) which 
are Z). crispum, Hedw. ? 

60, Bryum pyrtforme^ Sw. 

61, A. B. €• D. F. G. B. nvtanSj Schreb. 

61, £• B. eUmgatumj Dicks.; specimen from Wales. 

62, B. argenteutHf Linn. \ 

63, B.julaceufn, Schrad. ; mixed with it are B. 
nutansj Schreb., and B. ccBSpUUium^ Linn. It is diiScult to 
say, from the herbarium, to which the figure refers; but, if we 
may form a conjecture, I would refer the Oxford plants, or 
Bryum ccBspititiunij to a. (with its magnified copy £•), b. g. and 
the Gissa one, or B.jvlaceumj to n. 

64, B. alpinunif lAnu. 

65, Grimmia pulvinata, Sm., except ^^ var. c.'* of 
the herbarium, corresponding to d. e. of the Hi^, Musc.j 
which is Grimmia ovatOy Web. et Mohr. 

66y A-£. Bryum nutans^ Schreb. 
66 J F. G. B. ccRspititium^ Linn. var. 

66, H. B. turbinatutn^ Sw. 

67, B. capiUare^ Linn, (all of them.) 

68, B. nutans^ Schreb. 

69, B. cameum^ Linn. 

Tab. LI. / TO, B. crudum^ Huds. 

71, B. homum^ Schreb. 

72, B. ventricomm^ Dicks. 

73, B. ventricasum, Dicks. 

74, B. turbinatumj Sw. 

Tab. LII. f. 75, Funaria hygrometricoy Hedw. 

76, Bryum ligulatum^ Schreb. 

77, B. raseum, Schreb. 

78, B. sUUare^ Roth. — Sm. Uora BriL (exd. 
syn. plerisque,) not of EngL Bot (which is a var. of B. capit- 
lare.) Dillenins's specimens are all foreign, nor has the true 
plant been yet found in Britain. 

Tab. LIII. /. 79, a-l. B. (Mnium) cuyndatum, Schreb. 
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Tab. LIII. f. 79, Bryum (Mnium) affint^ Brid., specimens 
sent by VRillant. 

8I9 "&. punctaJtum^ Schreb. 
Tab. LIV. f. I9 Polytrichum commune^ Linn. 

2, P. juniperinumt Willd. 

8, 'P.pili/erumy Schreb. 
Tab. LV. /. 4, P. alpinumy Linn. 

5, P. umifferum^ Menz. 

6, P. nanumj Hedw, 

7, P. aloideSf Hedw. 

8, Orthotrichum striatumy Hedw. ; all but one 
specimen, which is O. affine^ Schreb. 

9, O. amomaban^ Hedw. 

10, O. siriatumy Hedw. 

11, O. crupvmy Hedw. 

12, Polytrichum Pennsylvanicuimy Hedw. 
Tab. LXVIIL /• 5, Buxbaumia aphyUa^ Linn. 

Tab. LXXIU./ 39, Andrsea alpina, Hedw. 

40, A. jBoMtt, Mohr. 
Tab. LXXXIIL/ 6, Hypnum />ro/(^rtii», Linn. var. 

7, lA.fluUan8y Linn. 

8, Dicranum glaucwny Hedw. from N. 
America. 

9, Splachnum rubrumy Hedw. 

Tab. LXXXV. ^15, S. afuffutatum, Linn.; figure bad. 

16, Among specimens of Jungermannia 
dUatafay Linn, is apparently a Pterogoniumy but neither is in 
fruit. The moss is of a yellowish-brown colour, the branches 
julaceous ; and, as far as we can judge without the fruit, is 
Pterogfmium r^[>ens Brid. ; what Dillenius saw and figured 
for fruit, are what some Botanists consider male flowers. 

17, Drummondia claveBatOy Hook.,* in 
Drummond's Musci Americani, 

18, Pterc^onium trichomitrumy Brid. 

19, Bryum heterottichumy Arn. 

20, Hypnum ruscifoKumy Linn.; a lax 
variety, with the leaves rather sharper than in the usual 
taste of the plant — From walls. 

Second Sbbhs. n 
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OBSERVATIONS on some of the CLASSICAL PLANTS 

OF SICILY.* 

By JOHN HOGG, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., M.R.G.S., P.C.P.S., &c. 



During a tour I made in Sicily, in the spring of 1826, I 
noted down most of the plants which I collected, not only of 
those which are indigenous, but also of those which, by long 
cultivation, are now perfectly naturalized. Since the recent 
appearance of two Sicilian Floras, one by Dr. Pres^f and 
the other by Dr. Gussoneyji. it would be superfluous to add 
in this paper more observations fi*om my catalogue, than 
what refer to the Classical Plants, which do not grow 
naturally in Great Britain. 

These rough notes, therefore, I beg to lay before my 
readers, with the hope that they may call the attention of 
some more able scholar and botanist to the same very enter- 
taining and useful subject, and that a complete Clascal 
Flara^ may ultimately be given to Literature and to Science. 



* This paper was read before the Linnean Society of London, November 
2d, November 16th, and December 2Ut, 1830 : — the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, May, 1832 : — and the Natural History Society of Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 15th, and No- 
vember 19th, 1832. 

f Presl, Carol, B. — Flora Sicula, exhibens Plantas Vasculosas in 
Sicilift aut sponte crescentes aat frequentissim^ cultas, secundikm System^ 
Naturale digestas. — PragtB, 1826. — The first volume has only been pub- 
lished. 

% Gussone, Joanne, Florae Siculse Prodromus, Sive Plantarum in 
Sicili^ Ulterori nascentium Enumeratio, secundiim Systema Linnseanunu 
Naples, 1 vol. 1827. — This work cannot yet be obtained in England ; 
and of it the U^. Vol. alone has appeared. — (J. H. 1832.) 

§ Some time after this paper was written, 1 met with a foreign book, 
intitled, " Flora Classica, — Herausgegeben von Dr. Julius BiUerhech m 
Hildesheim."— Leipzig, 1824.— The work is published in one vol. 8vo., 
and composed paitly in German, and partly in Latin ; it is carefully 
done, and contains much valuable information. 
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It has been a matter of curiosity, and an amusement to me, 
to endeavour to identify some of the Sicilian plants with the 
ancient descriptions of Theophrastus, of Dioscorides,* and 
occasionally of Pliny ; and also of the two Syracusan poets» 
Theocritus and Moschus ; and wherever I was able, I have 
given the modem Greek names, according to Dr. Sibthorp^ 
and references to the beautiful plates in the Flora Graeca. 
A few notes and quotations from other Classical Authors are, 
now and then, interspersed, as they occurred to my memory at 
the time, foi^the sake of elucidating some property or use of 
the plants. This I was induced to do, since Greek was, for 
a long period, the prevailing language in Sicily ; and so many 
of the plants of Greece are common to that island. A vast 
number of the Grecian plants retain at present their ancient 
names, more or less corrupted. 

Dr. Sibiharp observes, in describing his ascent of Parnas- 
sus, — ''after dinner I walked out with a shepherd's boy to 
herborize ; my pastoral botanist surprised me not a little with 
his nomenclature; I traced the names of Dioscorides and 
Tbeoj^rastus, corrupted indeed, in some degree, by pro- 
nunciation, and by the long ^series annorum* which had 
elapsed since the time of these philosophers ; but many of 
diem were unmutilated, and their virtues faitlifuUy handed 
down in the oral traditions of the country/' 

The first great step towards distinguishing and knowing 
the plants of the ancients with any certainty, is, to obtain the 
Bomaic, or Modern-Greek names, and then to compare 
them with their old descriptions ; often, however, these are 
so brie^ that they can be applied to several different plants; 
which^ of course, makes the attempt somewhat vague and 
unsatis&ctory. 



♦ The editions to which I have referred, are—Diogcoridei Libri Octo. 
Edit. Birkmann. Parisiis, 8vo., 1 54,9.^ Theophrcuti Opera, Edit. Hein- 
niis.~Li]gd. Bat, fol. 1613.— Illurtrationes Theophrasti Auctor J. Stack- 
*otwe. Oxon. 8to., 1811. 
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AhhoughDr. Sibthorphas already thrown considerable light 
on the subject, yet much more is required to be done ; and I 
wish that future travellers in Greece would pay particular 
attention to this interesting topic. 

Few islands in Europe possess a more choice and beauti- 
ful collection of plants than Sicily; its Flora, from the situa- 
tion of the island,* contains species which are common to 
Italy, Illyria, Dalmatia, the south of France, Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, the Balearic Isles, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, the 
North of Africa, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Taftarian Cau- 
casus, Greece, the Islands of the Archipelago, and the 
Ionian Isles. There are many, also, which are natives of 
Britain, and of the more northern parts of Europe. 

Vegetation being naturally quick, by the eifect of a power- 
ful sun, if justice were done to the land, and a skilful system 
practised in husbandry and gardening, we might almost 
ascribe to it the words of Hesiod. (Op. et dies. v. 172.) 

Sicily, ' in a botanical point of view, far exceeds most 
countries in Europe, in the number and beauty of its native 
flowers ; many species I had only before seen cultivated in 
gardens, and w^as charmed at finding them growing wild and 
in abundance. In consequence of the warm genial climate, 
some plants produce a succession of blossoms the whole year ; 
therefore, the following description of the famous meadows 
of Enna, may, perhaps, not improperly be applied to the 
Flora of the island ; — rob di 7a, x«/ rw iWrn &v6Sf¥ rdt vttpx^^ 
Hy iwabiayy va^M^ojg dt* SXou roD ivtavrmj ^ta^ofMnn AxXXoira, %ai r^w 
SXijv v^6ito^if a»^^¥ KoU wrtrt^r^ Ta^i^6fj0S9a,^-[DiodorU8 Sic. Bibu 
Hist. lib. v. cap. 3.) — And in conclusion, I will only add the 
words of CicerOf which he used in describing the same lovely 
spot. " Sunt plurimi et laetissimi flores omni tempore anni.** 



* For a brief account of the Geography, Geology, and Vegetation of 
Sicily, by the Author, see Loudorii Magazine of Natural Hi«tory» vol. iii. 
pp. 105—116. 
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CLASS L DICOTYLEDONES. 

RANUNCULACE^. 

1. Atragene cirrhosa, Pera. (Clematis cirrosa, Sibth,) Ten* 
driled Atragene. — FL Gr<BC, vol. vi. t 517. — Bot. Mag* vol* 
zxvii. t 1070. KKufMLTh-ii. Diosc, lib. ii. cap. 182. according 
to Dr. SiUhorp. — Common in the south of Sicily ; creeping 
up trees and hedges. 

2. Anemone coronaria — Large-flowered Anemone. — Fl. 
Grac. V. vi. L 514. ^AnfiMni rifM^gf Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 207. 
(FL Grcec.) Now called ffowa^^ia in Greece. — SU>th. — On 
Monte Cucio near Palermo. PresL 

3. A. hortensis, Lin. (A. stellata. Lam.) Garden ane- 
mone. — FL GrcBC. voL vi. t 515. BoL Mag. vol. vi. t 123. 

'Avsfuani &y§iajDio8C. lib. ii. cap. 207. {Fl. Gr<BC.) A/^/o vflMra^uva, 

hodi^(SiMA.) — 'Aw^wj. Theoph. lib.vii.cap. 8.? — The tears of 
Venns gave birth to the Anemone, rSb ds ddx^ t^lv 'Awfiutvat. 
Bum. IdyL i. v. 66. — Theocritus mentions the 'Avs^wk, Idyl. 
V. V. 92. ; and the word occurs in Moschus, Idyl. iii. v. 5. 
Thb species is frequent in meadows and hedges in Sicily. 

4. Ranunculus muricatus. — Rough-seeded Crowfoot. — 
FL GrcBC. V. vi. t 522. — fiar^x'^^ rffrov^ Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 206. 
(Fl. Grmc.) — Now called 2<roufdoxax^Xa, by the modern Greeks. 
(Sibth.). — In wet places and rivulets near Palermo ; at Cepha- 
loedi9 &c., PresL 

5. Delphinium peregrinum. — Foreign Larkspur. — FLGrac. 
V. vL L 506. — AikfUiw^ Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 84. — Dioscorides 
relates that the Delphinium was so named from its leaves 
being of the form of Dolphins ; — ^uXXo^/cc dsXpiPos/di), h&iv xai 
MfioMu. — A common species in the Sicilian com*fields. 

6. D. Staphysagria. — Palmated Larkspur, or Stavesacre. 
FL Grtec. v. vi. t 508. — 2T<tf>ig 07^/0, Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 156. 
Now called in Zacynthus, A/f/o aafida. Sibth. — An old medi- 
cinal plant. — In uncultivated places near Catania. 

7. D. pubescens, De C. (D. consolida, Var. Smith.) Pubes- 
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cent, Larkspur. — JFZ. Gr<BC* vol. vi. t 604. AsX^wor «n^, 
Diosc. Ub. iii. cap. 85., where it is stated that it was called 
also udxi¥kg, and by the Romans po\jxi¥ws. Now named in 
Zacynthus, Ayg/o X/va^ row &wmi. — {Sibth.). — The plant, so 
beautifully figured in the Flora Grseca, represents, accord- 
ing to Sir James E. Smith, a luxuriant [variety of Z>. Con- 
soUdOj which Professor De CandoUe {SysL Not v. i. p. 343.) 
considers a distinct species. He also supposes Ddphimum 
Ajacis to be the Hyacinthus of Theocritus and Ovid; of 
which he says, — ^^ Petala alba inter se coalita notata sunt ad 
latus superius lineis nonnuUis atro-purpureis, quas Ajacis lit- 
teras primas Greecd scriptas olim in Poetarum mentem 
revocaverunt. Videtur ergo haec species Hyacinthus The- 
ocriti, et Ovidii, de quibus Ovidius : — 

" Ipse suos gemitus folius inscribit et Ai Ai 
Flos habet inscriptum funestaque littera ducta est :" — 

Et Theocritus (Moschusf) interprete Eobano Basso; — 

" Nunc Hyacinthe sonet tua littera scilicet ai ai.** — 

Hab. in Tauria {Pall,) ; nunc ex hortis indigena in Hel- 
vetia {Hall.) facta."— ;>. 342. 

Since the Delphinium Ajacis is not indigenous in Greece^ 
Sicily, or Italy, this species {D. pubescens) which is not un- 
frequent in all those parts of Europe, may with more proba- 
bility be identified with the ancient and poetical Hyacinthus. 
— The figures b. B. of tab. 504, Fl. Grceca, show the dark 
marks on the nectary of D. pvbescens^ both in their natural 
size, and magnified; they are thus described, — " Nectarii 
labium superius intus ad basin litteris tribus nigris notatnm, 
ut fere in Delphinio Ajacis." — 

These letter-like lines in some degree resemble the Greek 
Al AT, alas \ alas ! and a part of the word AIA2, or as it may 
be written AIA[, Ajax, — Hence Moschus, Idyl, iii, v. 6, — 

NDv uax/v^f XaXfi/ rd a^ yoa^^iarcL^ xoU 'xrXiov AX AX 
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Tbe flowers vary much in colour; they are bluet violet, pink^ 
red, or purple^ and in tbb respect tbe following passages 
prove tbe two flowers to correspond. Theocritus has, IdyL 
X. V. 28, 

Virgil says, — Suave rubens Hyacintbus {Ec, iii. v. 63.) 

andy—ferrugineos Hyacinthos (Georg. iv. v. 183.) 
Ovid describes it as purple, — 



Tyrioque mtentior Ostro. (^Met, x. v, 211.) — 



-Rabefactaque sanguine tellus 



Purpureum viridi genuit de cespite florem. (Met, xiii. v. S95.) 

But the great objection to referring this Hyacinth to 
a species of Delphinium is, that Ovid describes the former to 
be of the same shape as that of a white Lily, — 

Flos ontar, farmamque capit, quam Lilia ; si non 

PiirpureuB color huic, argenteua esset in iliis. — {Met. x. v. 212). 

I do not know that there is in Europe any native Liliaceous 
plant with lettered flowers ; nor that there exists any other 
species whose petals bear the dark lines, which so strongly 
resemble AI Ai, and AIA[ except the Delphinium Jjacis, 
and D, Pubescens ; but the first not being indigenous in 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily; the second will therefore with 
greater reason answer to the Hyacintbus of Ovid and Virgil 
and to tbe 'Taxiv&og of Theocritus and Moscbus. Dioscortdes 
likewise having mentioned that the AsXp/wov irg^oK was named 
by spme udbuv^o;, greatly confirms this supposition. 

It is singular that among the s3monyma of D, pubescens 
are, Consohda regalis^ C. regia, and Flos regius; so also 
VirgU— 



Nascantur^or^.- 



-Inscripd nomina RegHbn 



The lettered Hyacinth, ' A ypun-k .rdMnioi^ {Theoc.), the 
Royal flower, or King-flower, had not, strictly speaking, the 
mmes of Kings inscribed on it ; but a part of the name of a 
ton of a king, Ajax the son of Telemon^ and the exclamations 
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of lamentation uttered by Apollo for the death of Hyacinthns, 
the son of king Amyclas. This is well explained in the fol- 
lowing lines from Ovid : — 

Litera communis mediis pueroque, yiroque 

iDScripta estfoliis; haec nominis, ilia querelas. (Met. ziii. tr. 397.)— > 

FloBque noYus scripto gemitus imitabere nostros 

Tempuft et illud erit, quo se fortissimus heros, 

Addat in hunc florem, folioque legatur eodem. (Met z. v. 206.) 

Pliny gives this account of the fable. — ^^ Hyacinthum comitatur 
fabula duplex, luctum prseferens ejus quem Apollo dilexerat» 
aut ex Ajacis cruore editi, ita discurrentibus venis, ut Grae- 
carum literarum figura Al legatur inscripta." {NaL HisL lib. 
xxi. cap. 11.) 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

8. Hypecoum procumbens. — Procumbent Hypecoum. jF7. 
GrcBC. voL ii. t 155. -Tvfixoovf Diosc, lib. iv. cap, 68. secun* 
dum Floram Grsecam. — 

In sandy fields at Ficarazzi, and Trabia, not far from 
Palermo. (PresL) 

CRUCIFERiE. 

9. Brassica Cretica. — Cretan Cabbage. 'Pd^vo; ^^^ 
Theoph. lib. vii. cap. 4 according to Sprengd; but Stacihouse 
refers it to B. Arvensis. 

CAPPARIDEiE. 

10. Capparis spinosa. Prickly Caper-bush. — JFZ. Gr<Bc. 
vol, V. t(d>. 486. — Kdmrapg &xav&udn^ Dtosc. lib. ii. cap. 204. 
and T^eqph. lib. vi. cap. I. — Now called KoMrtro^M^ and xoffxra^if » 
Sibth. 

The Caper-bush, Capperu^ adorns rocks, walls, and stony 
places with its large handsome white flowers. 

CISTINEiE. 

11. Cistussalvifolius. — Sage-leaved Rock-Rose. — Fl.Gr€Bc. 
vol. V. 1 497^—K/^( 4n)^iDio8C lib. i. cap. 127.—SibA.^Now 
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tailed in Greece xtfoft, xwmuxXfi^ H ivypo f>a€X9ftai>jd Sibtk. The 
most common Cistus in Sicily. 

12. C. Incanus. — Hoary Rock-Rose. — H. GrcBc. voL v, 
ftift. 494. The large rose-coloured flowers of this species 
would induce me to refer the ^oiSxictoCf or iMxtcrog of Theo- 
critns» /<^ T. V. 181, to it. 

It is found near Trapani and Cefalu. — PresL 

MALVACE^. 

IS. Althaea cannabina. — Hemp-leaves Marsh-Mallow, 
plant seems perfectly to agree with 'Kdna^ig &y^ia^ DiasiX 
Ub. iii ca^p. 166 : — ^the leaves of which are like the hemp, and 
the bark fit for making ropes. 

AURANTIACEiE. 

14. Citms medtca.-^— Common Citron. 

HisXca M))dfxi), Theoph. lib. i. ecqp. 22, The fruit, Diosco* 
rides calls /e&^Xa Mij^xe^ ^ Ks^^Xa ; but by the Romans Kk^§a 
— &6. i. cap. 166. — The great fertility of this tree is men- 
tioned by most ancient writers. — Theophrastus says, — v&cav 
««af fiKB^dvu r§ xai aMtnai xaf^oroxs?. — De Caus. PlanL lib. i. 
cap, 11. — Dioscorides describes it thus — (pwrh yd^ Ut xa^ofo^nkf 
a Skw rw irwg iraXX^Xw;. — Pliny states the same, — arbor ipsa 
omnibus horis pomifera est, aliis cadentibus, aliis matures- 
ceotibus, aliis ver6 subnascentibus. — lib. xii. cap. 3. — Virgil 
signifies the Citron in the following words, — 

Media fert trifites succos tarduinque saporem 
FeUcis Mali 

iVvsL describes four varieties of Citron, CUnif o CedrUf which 
are cultivated in Sicily^ — Also many sorts of Lemons and 
Limes, in Sicilian, LunUunif o Lumincelky both with a sweet 
and sour pulp, are grown. — Many thousand chests of oranges, 
leaoons^ and citrons, are annually exported firom Messina 
and Palermo. Likewise much Lemon juice.-— The best 
punch and lemonade are made with the Falermitaa and 

SicoND Sbjuss. o 
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Roman lemons ; by using the juice of the one, and the pee) 
of the other. 

15. C. Aurantium. — Orange. 

MriXJia vt^tx^ Theoph. lib. iv. cap. 4. — Oranges are called 
4rff9/xd (io^hx. by Dioscorides, lib. i. cap. 165. According 
to Dr. Presl^ there are fourteen varieties cultivated in 
Sicily. That named Aranciu di MaUa, o Aranciu SanguigwUj 
the blood-red, or Malta Orange, is one of the best and of 
the sweetest flavour. — Every variety of these species of Citrus 
grows in perfect luxuriance in the island, and the exquisite 
perfume of their flowers carried by the evening zephyr, is 
most odorous, and most grateful. 

ACERINE^. 

16. Acer Creticum. — Cretan Maple* 

^vdafivog. Theoph, lib* iii. cap. 4. apnd Sprengelium^ sed 
Stackhousia. A. campestre intelligitur. 
In Sicilia arbor pulchra et satis grandis. 

AMPELIDE^. 

17. Vitis vinifera. — Common Grape Vine. — Fl. Grmc, voL 
lii. tab. 242 

"AfJ/iFiKog Oivo^g. Diosc. Kb. V. cap. I. — ofMnXag JJAWfi, Theo- 

phrasti. "Afi/mX^g a yXuxvxa^og. Tkeocrit. Idyl. xi. V. 46, and 
S^fXog ^0Toy6vcug. Theoc. Epigram, iv. v. 8. The carrying 
bunches of grapes supported on boughs of the Vine— 3<r;^of^/a, 
— was an Athenian festival, concerning which, see Plutarch's 
life of Theseus. 

Grapes, figs, apples, pomegranates, olives, gourds, melons, 
cones of the Stone Pine, and ears of wheat, with the leaves 
and boughs of the Vine and Ivy, elegantly entwined, form 
the usud groups of fruit in the antique sculptures of the 
Greeks. 

Presl describes forty-four varieties of the vine {La Vigna), 
which are cultivated in Sicily. They afibrd many sorts of 
delicious wines.— -The best are from Messina, Bronte, Cata* 
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nea, Etna, Augusta, Syracuse, Girgenti, Marsala, Castd- 
▼etrano) Castel a mare, and Melazzo — Mount Etna also 
produces a vast quantity of wine ; the last vineyards I ob- 
served in ascending the mountain, were near San Niccolo 
dell' arena, a convent distant about thirteen miles from Cata* 
nia, and at an elevation of 2449 feet above the sea, according 
to Captain SmytJCa survey. The wines of Etna, Catania, 
Augusta, and Syracuse are the strongest, and most esteemed; 
of these Albarello, Calabrese, Capriata, Guarnaccia, Malva- 
sia, Moscadello, and Terriforti, are in all probability supe- 
rior in flavour to any of the ancient Sicilian wines, which 
have been extolled by the classical writers. 

I did not learn that the Corinthian Vine (Currant), V. 
corianthiaca, was cultivated in Sicily ; although it is grown 
abundantly on the adjacent island of Lipari, where it is called 
Pas9oUna. 

18. Vitis — Var. sylvestris, — Wild Vine. 

"KfLTtka^ iuy(Kt. Diosc. lib. V. cap, 2. — also Theophrastus, 
^^4^9 ^ Ay^iafmnko^, hodie (Sibthorp), 

Common in uncultivated and wild places, climbing grace- 
fully about trees and bushes. — The wild grapes are some- 
times named by the Sicilian peasantry, Labrusce. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

19. Tribulus terrestris. — Ground Caltrops. — J7. Grcsc. 
voL iv. tab. 372. 

T^^ok^ ;^ig<rft/o^ Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 15. — T^//3oXo^ Theqph. 
Hb. vi. cap. 1 . — T^fiSki^ hodi^ secundi^m Sibthorpium. 
In sandy fields near the sea*coast. — Presl. 

RHAMNE^. 

20. Rhamnus Alaternus — Common Alaternus. 

Afd^fif Theoph. lib. i. cap. 15, is supposed by StackAou9e 
to be this plant. — Others refer it to the p/Xuxjj. Theoph. lib. 
i ag}. 15, which is now named in Greece x/r^/»^uXof. — Sibth. 

21. R. Lotus, Pers. (Zizyphus Lotus,) Barbary Buck- 
Thorn. 
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Sprengd considers this species the hjtarhg ri ^M^. 
Ub. i. cap. 172, which is described as fii^f/s^, txry karge^ and 
therefore, cannot, I think, agree with this Buck-Tborn» which 
is cmly a moderate-sissed shrub. Park and De^bntaines alsa 
suppose it to be the true Lotus of the Lotophagi^ — See Flora 
Adantica, and Acad. Paris. Act. 1788. Consult Cekia 
Australis, infri. No. 126. 

Near Palermo, on Monte Pellegrino; but scarcely indi- 
genous. ( Bivona. ) 

22. Rhamnus Zizypbus, Pers. (Zizypbus vnlguris, Lam.) 
Common Jujube. — FL Gr<ac. vol. iii. t 241, 

According to the Flora Graeca this is the «aX/«ifo^ IHiO§Cm 
Ub. L ccq}. 122, and T%eoph. lib. i. cap. 16. — It is now called 
r^ir^/fov, n Zt^tp. — Sibth. Ray observed this species growing 
wild in great abundance in Calabria. The cultivated kind 
bears an oval, sweet fruit, about the size of a plum. The 
juice is taken medicinally. 

23. R. Pali ur us, Pers, (Paliurus aculeatus, Lam.) Prickly 
Paliurus, or Christ's Thorn. — Fl. Grac. vol. iii. tab. 240. 

"PofAvog T^lTTi. — Diosc. lib. i. cap. 120. Secundum Fhram 
Grcscam^ But I would consider this plant the «aX/«u^ of 
Dloscorides and Theophrastus ; since, in Modem Greece, it 
retains its ancient name slightly altered wmktb^, — Sibth. 
Stackhonse has referred R. Spina Christi, and R. Paliurus to 
frtfiKiw^s of Theophrastus. In the 24th Idyl of Theocritus, 
Tiresias commands Alcmena to prepare a fire of dry wood. 
Cut from different wild shrubs, one of which is the ffwA/oo^o^ 
and to burn in it the two snakes which the in&nt Hercules 
had strangled. — See v. 86 — ^90. Dioscorides also says the 
seeds, leaves, and root of the Paliurus were good against the 
poison and bite of serpents. 

This very thorny plant, with its singular membranaceous 
winged seed-vessels, is common in hedges. 

TEREBINTHACEiE. 

24. Pistacia vera. — True Pistachio. 

In Sicilian, // Pistacchiu. The nuts srtidxta. — Diosc. lib. u 
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Op. 176, are used in ices, creams, conserves, and all kinds of 
bonbons and confiectionary. 

25. P. Lentiscus. — Mastick. — B(^ Mag, voL xlr, tab. 1967. 

^X'^ ^v^y. — Diosc. lib. i. cap. 90. ^x^^' — Theoph. Ub. isu 
cap. 1. 2%^. GrsBC. hodiem. — Sibth» The word ^p^/y/^cucAo/, 
means, to eat mastick for the purpose of cleaning the teeth. 
The resin or gum mastic is obtained by making incisions in 
the bark, from wbidi it exudes in drops, or tears — daitfua 
(apud Theopb. loco cit) and soon concretes by the heat of 
the sun. The purest is imported from the island of Scio. 
The Turkish beUea keep up the ancient custom of chewing it 
in order to preserve the gums, clear the teeth, and give an 
aromatic flavour to the breath. Martial (Epiffram. lib. iiL) 
mentions mastic tooth-picks, cuspides lentisci. The gum is 
called by Dioscorides {lib. i. cap. 91.) — ^rivn (rp^/v/n}, ij fia^fxiu 
Lho also confirms that it was used for a dentifrice, — fifyvurou Sk 
Moi afA^fuiasv Minw ; — being chewed it gives a sweet scent to 
the breath — tfr^uori^ n svudsdif vmii diotfLMcufAevfi^^-'The best came 
from the Isle of Chios (now Scio; both names very probably 
are corrupted from 0x^^)9 and in the greatest quantity, — ytvv&rou 
ft xeU xaXX/tfnj yias ^rXf/or^ h X/^ rji y^4(fk According to Husselquistf 
the gum is still named fiastxSt by the Modern Greeks. In 
Sicilian, the gum is called Mastics ; but an oil is made from 
.die berries, which is named Oliu di Lestineu : it is procured 
by boiling the berries (2;^m&^ Hippocr.) in water, and the 
oily matter skimmed ofi^ the sur£Eice. This oil was used by 
the ancients ; and obtained in the same way. — Dioscorides 
{kb. i. cap. 51.) calls it sXou«i> «%/y/iw, sp^iveXa/ov. — Diodorus 
SScnlus (Hist. lib. v. cap 11.) likewise relates, that the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring Balearic Isles used it Another 
sort of oil was prepared from the mastick itself, which is the 
IXoier ftaertyfptWj ^ fmotiyOjxi^f. — Diosc. cap. lii. 

Theocritus calls the Lentisk sweet — a^i/ac c%/iwo. — IdyL vii. 
«.133. Again he says, (IdyL xxvi. v. 11.) 2%Aiof ii oifx^w 
jmntl^ krtxu^v l^w;, — that it was a plant indigenous in the 
country. 
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Throughout the island of Sicily this shrub, il LenHschiUf 
or LestincUf is abundant on waste hilly ground. 

26. Rhus coriaria. — Elm-leaved Sumach. — FL Gr€BC* voL 
iii. tab. 290. 

*PoD$. — Diosc. lib* i. cap. 148. Theophrastus mentions two 
varieties, male, and female, of the |oD^, lib. iii. cap. 18. — The 
leaf like that of the Elm, ^uXXov 8t SfMnov ^rsXiq^ and curriers 
tan white skins with it, — fiaMrrovti ds ro6r^ xoti 6t 6xuro!^ai rd Xsux«c 
bio/jMra. — Dioscorides relates the same, — rove fiv^tfodi^ag avrfi 
yff^i^m hg r^v ct{j^iv rdv dfof^drw, — Its leaves are still used for 
tanning leather. At present this Sumach is called *Povd in 
Greece, but in Cyprus it retains the ancient name'Pou;. — Sibth. 
il Sommaccu: it is cultivated about Alcamo, Monreale, 
Castel a mare, and Palermo ; from whence a great deal is 
exported. 

27. R. Cotinus. — Obovate-leaved Sumach. 

Koxxvy^ia. — Theoph. lib. iii, cap. 16. — According to Stack- 
house. — Its Romaic name is p^^u^o^uX^v. — Dodwell. The leaves, 
when pressed, emit an agreeable perfume. 

28. Juglans Regia. — Common Walnut. 

Kdfua ^oustTJKri, Ij vi^ctTun^ ^ EujSe/'xs}. — Thecph. lib. iii. cap. 6, 7, 
&c., and of Diosc. lib. i. cap. 179. — The oil prepared from 
the kernels was named !Xa/oy xo^v/m. — Diosc. lib. i. cap. 42. 

This tree is cultivated. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

29. Anagyris foetida. — Stinking Bean-Trefoil. — Fl. Grtec 
vol. iv. t 366. 

Avdyv^ig. — Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 167. — Avd/yv^i hodie. — Sibth, 

30. Spartiuni villosum. — Shaggy Broom. 

AtfTdtXa^o^ — Diosc. lib. i. cap, 19. — It is, according to Spren^ 
gelf the a6va}M6og. — Theoph. lib. ix. cap. 7. Dr. Sibt/wfp says, 
that in Cyprus it still retains its ancient name, somewhat cor- 
rupted ivaXa^cg. This plant is mentioned in Theocritus, 
Idyls iv. V. 57, and Idyl. xxiv. v. 87. 
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31. Cytisus Laburnum. — Common Laburnum. — Bot. Mag. 
ffoLv.t 176. 

Kirtcog hfi^a^g. — Jlieoph. lib, i. cap. 9, secundum Stacks 
iousium. This elegant tree, with its pendulous branches of 
golden flowers, is one of the earliest ornaments of a southern 
spring. 

32. Medicago arborea. — Tree Medick. 

Ki/Tt^g fffjyav6i^g. — Th€(y)h. lib. i. cap. 20, according to 
Siackhouse. Perhaps it may be the x6r/tfo; of Theocritus; see 
ItfyL V. V. 128. and x. v. 30. 

33. Melilotus Messanensis. — Messina Melilot. 
Sprengel supposes this species to agree with the Aur^ — 

Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 111. 

34. Glycyrrhiza echinata. — Prickly-podded Liquorice. — 
BoL Mag. voL xlvii. t 2154. 

The plant named yXux^/f/^a, {Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 7.) is de- 
scribed as having a rough or prickly fruit, and, therefore, I 
would refer it to this species ; so also the y>Mxs!U xai ii ixu^txii 
ff^a of Theoph. Ub. ix. cap. 13. Theophrastus mentions, 
that it would satiate thirst, if one kept it in his mouth ; hence 
it was said the Scythians could subsist on it for eleven or 

twelve days; — Auvarou St xai ri)ir ^•vj/ay mtvuv^ idv rtg h rft arSfuart 
ijQ^ hih rdvTfi itayiiv fact roug sxu^oc^ hf^ff^i xa/ hlkxa xa) dcOdfxa.^ 
Pliny confirms this story. 

35. Biserula Pelecinus. — Bastard Hatchet- Vetch. 
Hdutfcx^y n ««Xsx?lio(. — Diosc^ Ub. iii. cap. 146, and ^iXcxTvo^— 

Theqph. lib. viii. cap. 8. — According to Sprengel; but Stack* 
house refers them to Coronilla Securidaca. — Both Dioscorides 
and Theophrastus say the seed resembles a hatchet, — oflMo$ 
nkixu. 

Common on Mount Etna. — Bivona. 

36. Cicer Arietinum. — Common Chick Pea. — Bot. Mag. 
voL xlix* t 2274. This I consider the second species of 
l^^n^ — Diosc. lib. iL ccq). 126, which was called x^iog from 
the seed resembling a ram's head. — Pliny also {Hist Nat. 
Ub. xviii. cap. 12.) says, — est enim Arietino capiti simile, 
unde ita appeUatur. Sprengel supposes it to be the l^tfiiv^. — 
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Theoph. lib. viii. cap. 1. ; but StacKhouse has referred it to 
Ervum Lens — It is called in Sicily, Ckci, and is much culti- 
vated, and used for food, either raw or cooked. — ^At Athens 
and in Zante, it bears the name ^/^/. — Sibth. ^^E^Jtki^ 
formed a common dessert among the ancient Greeks, eaten 
green and tender, or when dry parched with fire.''— ( WalpM$ 
Turkey^ note, p. 250.) 

The custom of roasting pulse is still retained in Sicily, it 
is most ancient. Mention is made of it in Scripture, 2 Sam. 
chap. xvii. v. 28. — " Beans, and lentils, and parched pulseJ' 
Also Theocritus IdyL vii. v. 66., has, — 

And Xenopfaanes Colophonius observes as quoted by 
Athenseus, — lib. ii. cap. 13. 



Ila^ w^) ■ 

I^autus likewise Bck, 4. 5. 7. amongst other things states, 
*Frictum Cicer*. — And Aristophanes in Pace, At^guxirSa 
vo^^/S/ytfw; Walsh. Confer. Horat. de arte Poetic, v. 249. 

The boiling of Pulse, i e^fi6t$ rw 4ru«rSi>, was an ancient 
festival among the Athenians, called man^ta. For an account 
of the institution of it, refer to Plutarch's life of Theseusi 
Boiled Pulse is still a favourite food in Italy and Sicily. 
Also in Greece, "mixed with dried currants."— (ZXxfuieff.) 
Our custom of eating boiled wheat and currants, or frumenty, 
(JrumetOim.) on Christmas Eve^ is our English Pyanepsia^ 
or rather Ppronepsia^ derived, dirh ffu ^w ^9, (that is to 
say,) from boiling wheat. — 

37. Ervum lens. — Common Lentil. 

^Paxhg Dime. lib. ii. cap. 129. also of Theoph. lib. viii. cap. S. 
It is now called <pd%f} at Athens according to Sibthorp* In 
Sicily it is much eaten, and named Lenticchia. — r^ faxbr rvf/siv, 
occurs in Theocritus, Idyl. x. v. 64. 

38. Ochrus pallida, Pers. (Pisum ocfarus, Lin.) Pale 
Ochrus* 
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tiXS^ Theoph, Ub. viii. cap. 3. Now called in Greece &\rxpi. 
SiUh. Frequent in corn-fields. 

39. Lathyrus sativus. — Blue Chickling Vetch. 

Aa^^c — Theoph. lib. viii. cap. 10. It is named in the 
Sicilian dialect Cicerchia. 

40. Ceratonia Siliqua. — Caroub-tree. St. John's Bread, 
or Locust-tree. 

K^MME. Theoph. lib. i. cap. 18. The pods are named by 
Dioscorides, lib. i. cap. 159, m^Wo, from their resemblance 
to small horns. In Romaic they are called ^uXoxs^r/c^ or 
woodr-homs; but in Cyprus they retain their ancient name, 
Mgarja, Sibih. — In Arabic, Kharoob; in Italian, Carmbe; in 
French, Carrubes. Pliny thus very accurately describes 

diem, — Praedulces siliquae digitorum hominis longitudo 

illis, et interim falcata poUicari latitudine. — {Lib. xv. cop. 
24.) — The pods being filled with a saccharine pulp are 
eaten both green and when dry ; they were a favourite food 
with the ancients. I observed some in the Museum at 
Naples, which had been found in a house at Pompeii. They 
are also g^ven to cattle. In Sicily a spirit and a syrup are 
prepared from them. The Caroub-tree is very handsome ; 
the largest I saw were near Augusta, and at Syracuse. A 
Syracusan gentleman informed me that bees are extremely 
fond of the flowers, and that he attributed the excellence 
and flavour of the Hyblasan honey to them. 

It has received the name of St. John's Bread, or Locust- 
tree, because some authors interpret the locustSj on which St. 
John fed, to be these pods. But there is no reason why the 
Baptist shpuld not have eaten real locusts, as some nations 
are wont to do, both in ancient and modern times. Hero- 
dotus relates that the Nassamones, a people of Libya, caught 
locusts, and having dried them in the sun, ground them to a 
powder, mixed them with milk, and drank them, — IfacsafjbSing 

mm M ydTsa MTNriatfMrrf^ ^'mmoi. — Mdpom* cap. 172. — And 
Belzoni says that the Egyptians at the present day, '* eat 
them when fried| considering them a dainty repast,'' — ( Vol* 
Second Siaiis. p 
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i. p. 306. 8vo. Edit. 1822.) We also learn from Leviticas, 
chap. xi. V. 22, that, *^ the locu^ after his kind, and the 
bald locust after his kind/* were allowed to be eaten. A 
people of Ethiopia, called dx^idof^ot^ Locust-eaters, are 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Bib. Hist. lib» iii. cap. 28, 
by Pliny Hi^ Nat. lib. vi. cap. SO, and /ift. xi. cap. 29, and 
by Strabo lib. xvi. And for further authorities of Locusts 
bdng still eaten and considered a delicacy, see, — Beechey's 
JEstped. to N. coast of Africa^ p, 109. — Forbeff Orient Menu, 
vol. Lp. 46. — Hassdquistf p. 231. 419. — Hamemaris Africa^ 
p. 59. — Jacksofiis Morocco^ p. 52. — Ludofy)hi HisL JEikiop^ 
p. 67. — RusselPs Aleppo^ p. 62. — Salfs Abyssinia, p. 172. — 
Shaufs Travels^ p. 188. 

The Caroub-tree has a considerable range; it is met 
with in Malta, {Forsk.) the Balearic isles, chiefly in Majorca; 
in the South of Spain {Cambessides.) In Southern Italy 
(Ten.) In Turkey, Greece, and the Grecian Islands 
(Smith.) In Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine {HassdquisL) 
In the North of Africa ; and even in the kingdom of Bomou^ 
in the centre of Africa, according to Denham and Cfajsiperftm. 

4L Cercis Siliquastrum. — European Judas-Tree. — FL 
GrcBC. voL iv. t. 367. Bot. Mag. voL xxviiu tab. 1138. 

Kt^g. — Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 14. Now named xouxMigoffiM^ 
and xor^ouxouvd^t in Grreece. — Sibth. 

This very elegant plant seldom rises above a low stunted 
shrub in its wild state, and is indigenous in all the Southern 
countries of Europe. 

ROSACEiE. 

42. Amygdalus Persica. — Peach. 

Siackhouse conjectures that the tree, which Theo}:riii;*astus 
describes, lib. iv. cnqf. 2. and calls <n^fa, signifies this species ; 
and I would also refer to it the ws^tttt, Diosc. Ub. \. cap. 188, 
which is a tree bearing a good wholesome fruit, — dty^ki, xof*^ 
9«^ sdioitfiAf^ hfsifuay^w. — ^Theophrastus indeed states, that it 
was tKe size of a Pear-tree, &r/oc, resembling the almond-tree^ 
^uyhaXut^^ and having a fruit of a very sweet and pleasant 
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flesh, — ixju Hv dl emfxa y^jwdka 9f6dgit not lydMnr,— In Sici^an the 
Peach-tree is named PermcUj and the fruit PSrricoy oi[ Pimxu 
43. A. communis. — Common Almond-tree. \ 

Mdmhrbi : In Sicily, both the bitter Almond, la wkmdorla 
amaroj and the sweet, la mcmdorla dokej are much cultivated. 
i#w7daX4 DiMC. Wk L eapk 177. where both sorts are men- 
acHied, A. «»^ and A. yXuMfo. — Dioscorides describes the 
way of making oil of almonds — ApuifyddXum ikauMj Kb, i. cap. 
99. — ApxryktkK Theoph. lib. i. cap. 18. — Pomegranate, peach, 
almond, apricot, and a variety of other fruit-trees grow 
luxuriantly in the lower or fertile r^;ion of Mount Etna, 
hi ascending this region, called ako Begtane PiSdemowUmOf 
and with reference to the climate, the torrid zonCf the trav- 
eller k amaied with the continued succession of vineyards, 
orchards and gardens for at least ten miles. This district 
of beautiful vegetation is only interrupted here and there, 
where the later streams of lava have flowed, and are not yet 
decomposed. The second, or middle region, Regione sehosa, 
abounds in large woods of oak, fir, and other forest-trees. 
Hence, Theocritus properly names the mountain, a ^XudwigtH 
Ama {IdyL xi. v. 47.) This is the temperate zone. 

The upper, or snowy region, Regume nevam answers to 
fiazen zome. Here vegetation ceases, and«> 
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But even the snow and ice of this perpetual winter have 
their value and their charms, for they are sent not only to 
different places in the island, but also to Italy, to the con- 
fectioners for iceing creams, fruit and water, &c., during the 
summer ; the latter, the Syracusan poet has called a heavenly 

drink, — ml 4uxs^ '^^ "kiwuSi^ «x X'*^ ^^^ Af^fi^iw. — IdyL 

xL V. 47, 48. Confer. SiL ItaL lib. xiv. v. 64—70. 

Mount Etna is only known to the natives by the name 
Man Gibellu^ which is corrupted from the Arabic word 
Gibdj or l>febely a mountain : so Gibraltar, or Gibellerra, 
signifies mountain-land. The Moors were long in possession 
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of Sicily. The altitude of Mount Etna to its extreme 
summit, from the Ionian seais 1 0,874 feet, according toCaptaio 
Smyth. 

44. Poterium spinosum. — Prickly Burnet. 

2r«ijS)}, Dio9C. lib. iv. cap. 12. ? — OXscli^, which some call wo^^ 
Theoph. lib. vi. cap. 1, — now bears its old name in Greece 
tfnwjS)}, and in Crete ism^^ — Sibth. — Stackhouse supposes the 
plant of Theophrastus to correspond with Centaurea Staibe. 

Plentiful on the sand links between Catania and Augusta. 

45. Rosa Gallica. — Red officinal Rose. 

The Rose, 'P^dop, was anciently used for making garlands — 
^odiMi^ cTf^anug — Stesichorifragm. iv. 2. and for bedecking graves 
and tombs ; — ^whence Anacreon, — rahl xat/ mx^oi^ ^uvoi, — * This 
is the amulet, hereby no ills their tombs molest.' — Pliny^ 
mentioning (lib. xxi. cap. 3.) wreaths or chaplets of flowers, 
says of them, — ** coronas, Deorum honos erant et Larium 
publicorum privatorumque, ac sepulchrorum et Manium." 
Not only the Selinum, the Myrtle, and the Rose, but all 
sorts of flowers decorated the ancient Greek tombs, as ap- 
pears from SophocleSj Electro^ v. 895, — 

In the South of Europe, the custom of adorning with 
wreaths the tombs of deceased friends is still retained, and oF 
planting flowers on their graves, and keeping them alive 
by frequently scattering water over them. A pleasing and 
melancholy remembrance of the dead is thus on every visit 
to the cemetery renewed and cherished. — The following lines 
from Prudentius are so elegant, that I have here inserted 
them : — 

Nob tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis et (ronde frequente, 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Liquido spargemus odore. 
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Lord Byron indeed relates, — **in the Levant it is the 
custom to strew flowers on the bodies of the dead, and in 
the hands of young persons to place a nosegay." 

It will be here unnecessary to enter upon any details as 
to the many uses and benefits, which plants, and in particular 
the Classical Plants, have afforded to the fine arts; and I 
will ooly observe in the words of a learned writer, — *< the 
Rose is the essential part of all the ornaments of the earlier 
Christian architecture ; even the shape of the windows, doors, 
and towers, may be traced to it, as well as the accompanying 
decorations of flowers and leaves." 

Dioscorides has given a recipe for making Rose oil, 
jiUw iXa/ov, /i6. i. cap. 54. Desfontaines states, that the 
people of Tunis distil a delightfully fragrant essential oil, or 
ottar of Roses, from the flowers of the Musk Rose. Con* 
serve of roses is an elegant medicine* 

46. Crataegus Azarolus. — Azarole Thorn. 

It is, according to Stackhou9e, Miorflr/Xf) di^do/y, Theoph. /ift*. 
liL cap. 12. The fruit is eaten and called Lazzeruola^ or 



47. Aroniarotundifolia, P6r«. (PyrusAmelanchier, WiUd.) 
Round-leaved Aronia, BoL Mag. vol. 1. tab. 2430. 

luxSi AXf^av^^/o, Theqph. lib. iii. cap. 16, according ta 
Sprengd; observed in the mountainous parts of Sicily. 

48b Cydonia vulgaris, Pers. (PynisCydonia, Linn.) — Com- 
mon Quince. 

Kudwvioff, Theoph. lib. ii. cap. 3. apud Stackhausium ; ubi 
\icg^ C. vulgaris, sylveatri statA interpretatur. 

The fruit, Dioscorides calls KMivwt tt,n>^ lib. i. cap. 161 ; 
and a second sort, Sr^u^/o, is mentioned, which is large and 
less useful in medicine, ntMvta /u&Xa, Stesichori fragm. iv. 2. 
In Sicily, the Quince-tree is named Cotognuy and the apple, 
Mela Cctogna. 

MYRTACEiE. 

49. Myrtus communis. — Myrtle. — FL Gr(BC.voLy.tab.415» 
Mu^if^ Dia9c. lib. i. cap. 156. — Mup^/mj, TTieqph. lib. i. cap. 
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24. Mu^vofj cap, XV. and Mugncj cap. ix. Id Greece it has 
now the following names, m6^/m}, fi^grw^ fu^atm^ and /u^idU' 
The fruit is eaten by the modern, as it was by the andent 
Athenians. — Sibth. Et erant olim usui Myrti baccse ; Plato 
suos cives /Jki/^os^ tanquam bellariis vesci voluit. /i6. xL de 
Bepub. WesseL Obs. 52.— ( fVafyHMs Turkey, Note, xxi. p. 240.) 

The Myrtle was sacred to Venus, and was a coronary 
plant: Tibullus (i. 3. 66.) says, << Et gerit insigni Myrtea 
serta coma." — Boughs of it, xKawIa fuli^ynu were used in deco- 
rating tombs among the ancient Greeks. Vide Euripid. 
Ekctra. — This custom is still retained amongst the Turks, 
(Waipole.) Theophrastus also relates, that the inhabitants 
of the promontory of Circe were wont to show the tomb of 
Elpenor, on which mjrrtles grew, TutAd/n^ 6u ^nfawart^^. — See 
Kb, V. cap, 9. — M^oitf/ occurs in Theocritus, Epigram^ iv. v. 
7. and f/»\i^wt fuXXo, in an ode of another Doric Sicilian poet, 
StesichoruSj iv. 2. Dioscorides mentions an oil made from 
the Myrtle, and which he names ftAipthswuwj lib, i. cap. 49. 

The myrtle, Mirtu, is a common wild plant in Sicily. 

60. Punica Granatum. — Pomegranate. — Fl, GruBC, voL ▼. 
tab, 476. — Boi, Mag. vol. zliii. t 1892. A, and B. 

'Poo, Diasc. lib, L ceq^, 152. — The flowers of the culti- 
vated Pomegranate were called Kut/vm, cap. 153. The shells 
of the fruit, Xf«i}, were named 2?di«, cap, 154, and PetKuiww 
signifies the flower of the wild pomegranate, iy^ag 'ToitLg^ 
which resembles the flower of the cultivated one, iieixs dk 
KuT/y(ft*Fot&g, cap. 155. — 'B»a,H*PA?2», Theoph, Ub. Leap. 22. 
'PoiAj et !Poidi^ GrtBC hod. Sibth. — Malum Punicum, of Pliny* 
^lian tells an anecdote, vt^i (joyakni *^o&^ of a large variety, 
lib. i. cap. 33. 

The fruit is described by Columella thus, — Mala granata, 
quae Punica vocantur. — {de Be Bust. lib. xii. c. 42.) t. «., grain- 
apples, which are called Pomegranates. They were named 
grafuUOf from the abundance of their granulary seeds ; and 
PuniccLj most probably with reference to their fine red colour* 
-^Hence Ovid, — 

Punica sub lento cortice Grtna nibent 
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But if the apple took one name from Carthage or Africa, it 
is doubly favoured, for it also is said to have given the other 
to Ghranada in Spain. Fruits, flowers, plants, and trees have 
aflforded names not only to countries, cities, islands, and 
rivers, bat also to mankind ; as, for example, Phoenicia, Bib- 
lus, Cyparissi, Rhamnus, Granada, Staphyla, Fierenza, Scios, 
Rhodes, Ischia, Selinus, Lily, lanthe, Rose, Gulnare, and 
a thousand others. 

On account of the profusion of its seeds, the Pomegranate, 
csUed in Sicilian, Meldgrana, was, with the ancients, a mys* 
tical fruit, typifying procreation, increase, and abundance. 

The tree will grow slowly on pure lava. 

Several kinds are cultivated in Sicily. The flowers of the 
double variety are astringent, and were formerly used in 
medicine, and kept in the shops, under the name o£ Balamiinsy 
{BoL Mag.) 

Hasselquist observes the inhabitants of Cyprus called a 
variety of the Pomegranate having a small stem, and barren 
flowers, BahauHOf p. 247. Pomegranates cut in slices, are fre- 
quently eaten with wine and sugar, or with brandy and sugar ; 
so, in the Song of Solomon, cAqo. viiL t;. 2, the bride says to 
her love, ^ I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine of the 
juice of my Pomegranate." It is probable that Horace 
alludes to this custom in the following words, *< dulci mala 
vino lavere.'' 

CUCURBITACEJS. 

51. Momordica Elaterium. — Squirting Cucumber. — BoL 
Mag. vol xliv. t 1914. 

SXatffi9g«MiL — Diote. Hb. iv. oqp. 155. S/xuo^ &ygiof II tkurv^iw, — 
T^eoph. Hb. ix. cap. Id. The wild encumber, or, as it is 
toroetiines called, Asses^ Cucumber, was named ikon^^m, from 
tXa&iw (to eject), because the capsules eject the juice and seeds 
en the least touch. Dioscorides says, — roug afjM ly eb^^oddaw 
9aimi wn^hmroi ixXj/wy, — in gathering these cucumbers as 
soon as they are touched they spring open ; and Pliny relates, 
** semen exhilit, oculorum etiam periculo," (Ub. xx. c. 1.) 
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The Elaterium is still used medicinally. 

This is a very common plant in clayey soils on the south 
coast of Sicily, particularly at Terra Nuova, Alicata, Girgenti, 
Sciacca, &c. The elasticity of the capsules affords great 
amusement to the lower class, who sometimes call it Cetriuolu 
di DiavtilUy or Devil's Cucumber. Its modern appellation is 
vixfo dyy6v^i^ in Greece, according to Dr. Sibthorp^ which sig- 
nifies a bitter 'water-melon; and ^yytta,^ apud Aphrod. PrM, 
lib. ii. means Gourds ; both words being derived from dyyoc, 
Vcu^ because the shells of gourds and melons are constantly 
used for vessels. 

52. Cucurbita Pepo. — Great Pumpkin. 

HUfw. — ZHosc, lib. ii. cap. 164. In Sicilian it is called 
Cucumeru. Many kinds of Gourd are cultivated^ and most 
of them serve for food. 

63. C. CitruUus. — Water Melon. 

2/x6a. — Theoph. de Cawt. Plant, lib. v. ? Ayyov^ia, Grac. 
hod. (DodweU.) It is much grown, and named Cetrivulu; it 
is both meat and drink to the common people in the summer ; 
but a stranger ought to be very careful in eating it, as it is 
liable to produce a sudden and violent colic. 

54. Cucumis Sativus. — Manured Cucumber. 

2/xu( 4a»0oc. — Diosc lib* iv. cap. 154. 2/x6o^ — Theoph.libm 
viL cap. 5. 

PORTULACEiE. 

56. Tamarix Gallica. — Red-wooded Tamarisk. — Fl. Gtcbc* 
vol. iii. tab. 291. 

Mv^kfi. — Diosc. lib. i. cap. 117, and Theoph. lib. i. cap. 15. 
But Stackhouse considers the plant of Theophrastus to be 
Myrica cordifolia^ with which it cannot be identical, as 
Theoph. lib. i. cap. 16, describes the leaf ao^ojdig h cr^v/yvk6rnri, 
fleshy in roundness^ i. e., thick, cylindrical. Now called MunxioE, 
n A^v^Uri. Sibth. — fMf»hcou. Theocritus^ Idyl. i. v. 18^ and 
IdyL V. V. 101. 

On the banks of rivers, but not so abundant as the T« 
AJricctna. 
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CACTI. 

56. Cactus Opunda. — Common Indian Fig. — BoL Mag. 
X€L\.t 289a. 

Kobcro^ Theoph. Ub. vi. cap, 4. — It is not mentioned by 
Dioscorides. Theophrastus relates, that this plant grew only 
in Sicily, and not in Grreece. In Athens it is named A^o<n;x9} — 
Arabian Fig — according to DodweU, The leaves, or stems, 
xouXfltf^ were called xaxro/, they were prickly, and the skin 
being taken off, they were eatable, when pickled in brine, 
sA^BMf. The fruit was also eaten. See Athen. lib. ii. and Plinp^ 
HuL Nai. Kb. xxi. cap. 16. — Theocritusy Id^. x. v. 4. has, — 
tr; 99ifiim4 rft^ r6r Ma xdxro^ lrti'4/fv, — a sheep, whose foot the 
Cactus had wounded. The Indian Fig, Ficu d* India, 
although so long naturalized in Sicily, was most probably in- 
troduced from Africa. It flourishes on the bare lava at 
Catania, where are the largest plants I saw in Sicily. It 
grows in the most sterile ground, in sand, in the fissures of 
rocks, among old buildings, and in walls, sometimes to above 
twelve feet high, and its stem exceeding a foot in diameter. 
The figs are at first green, but when ripe, change to a reddish 
yellow. They are very juicy, sweet, wholesome, and refresh- 
ing; the leaves produce an abundance of them the whole 
summer. A variety, bearing dark-red figs, is cultivated at 

Catania, and esteemed delicious. 
It is propagated by planting single leaves in the earth. 

The Cactus and the American Aloe make an impenetrable 

hedge. 

ARALIACEiE. 

57. Hedera chrysocarpum. — Plin. — Yellow-berried Ivy. 

1 believe no systematic work on Botany has yet described 
this ancient plant. Toume/ort is one of the earliest authors 
in modem times who has mentioned it, and who discovered 
it in Greec^e. He states, ^Hes feuilles sont d'un vert plus 
gai que celles du lierre commun, et ses bouquets couleur d'or 

SicoND Sbbibs. q 
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lui donnent un 6clat paruculier." ( Voyage du Levant, voL L 
LeL 12.) 

Dr. Walsh, in *^ An account of Plants growing in the neigh* 
bourhood of Constantinople," {see HorticulL Trans. voL vu 
p. 43.) says, << it is a rare plant, and after a search of three 
years, I only found a single specimen growing over the wall 
of an hospital in the vicinity of Pera. The whole appearance 
and character of the plant are very different from the Black 
Ivy. It is still sold in the herb shops of Constantinople, and 
used medicinally.'' 

The edition (1826) of Dann's Hartw Cantab, p. 86, has 
marked, that this plant was first cultivated in Britain in the 
year 1821. It is worthy of a place in our gardens, as being 
so truly classical a species. Dioscorides, lib. ii. ag}. 210, de- 
scribes a sort of Ivy, xscohg, which bears yellow, or saffiron- 
ccdoured fruit, xa^hf x^x/^oiva, and was commonly named the 
<^ Dionysian," — w di) xoU IdtSireu ^ovOcm xakouan. — TkeqpkrasitiS, 
lib. iii. cap. 18, makes no mention of the yellow sort. It was 
anciently used for crowning Bacchanalians, tragic, comic, and 
other poets; Pliny says of it, — alii semen crocatum, cujus 
coronis PoetSB utuntur, foliis minus nigris, [quam quidem 
Nysiam alii Bacchicam vocant, apud Graeoos, 



a colore acinorum chrysocarpum. {Hist. Nat. 

Ub. xvi. cap. 34.) — It is the Hedera PoeOca of Graspard 
Bauhin. — Thus Virgil, — 



-Hanc sine tempora circdm 



Inter Victrices Hederam tibi serpere lauros. 

Theocritus mentions the head of Priapus crowned with it9«— 
Epig. iii. v. 3. — 



•6 rhv Kfox^MW n^trmg 



Ki00^ if* i/Mfff xffxiri JtttkifWTOfmfog. 

Again, in Idyl. i. v. 30, where the sculptured cup is described, 
are the following lines, — 
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See also Virgil's description of Menalcas's bowls. Ec. iii. 
V. 89. Mr. DodweBy in his Travels through Greece, {vol. L 
p. 460.) gives an account of a fragment of a vase found near 
Athens, which was •* ornamented with the ivy plant in relief 
and git/* He adds, **this is the Golden Ivy, or Hedera 
paOems of Virgil. It was a Dionysiac plant, and the vases 
which were ornamented with it, were called Hederata, and 

But the fiuikotc nnfoh^ T%eoc. Idyl. xi. v. 46. doubtless means 
the Hedera HeUXj so called from the colour of its berries. 

H. ckrysocarpum is clearly the ^^var. baccis flavis" of 
Cn^anij which is found at Caronia, Ficuzza, and Francavilla, 
according to Quswne* 

UMBELLIFER^. 

58. Echinophora tenuifolia. — Fine-leaved Echinophora. — 
FL GrtBc. vaL iii. t 266. 

Dr. Sibthorp supposes this to be the ^* Marseilles Seseli." — 
JMfXi Matf0aXfMr/x&y. — Diosc, lib, iii. cap, 60. 

59. Bupleurum fruticosum. — Shrubby Hare's Ear. — FL 
Grtec, vol, iii. t 263. — %atki Atiiomxitv, — Diosc. lib. iii. cap, 61. 
— (FZ. GrtBC,) 

In dry stony ground, not unfrequent. 

60. Seseli tortuosum. — Crooked meadow-Saxifrage. 
Muofjran Theoph. lib. vi. cap. 2, apud Sprengdium; at 

Stackhousio species incognita. — Hob, in campis aridis et mon- 
tosis. 

61. Cachrys Sicula.— Sicilian Cachrys.— JFlt Grac. voL iii. 
to6. 278. 

'Iffve/M^^a^. Theoph. lib. vi. C€tp. 1, according to T^idauU; 
bat Staekkouse considers that to be Fertda communis. 
A common plant in sandy ground near the sea-shore* 

62. Selinum sylvestre.— Wild milk-Parsley. 

2iXiw, Dio9C. lib. iii. cap. 74, and Theoph. lib. vii. c(q>. 6.— 
This plant was held in great esteem by the ancients. Having 
an aromatic smell, Theocritus justly says, i\f6d/Mi$i 2i>iiw^ 
(IdyL ill. V. 23.), where he describes it as being interwoven in 
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a garland or chaplet. Confer also IdyL xx* v. 2S, therefore^ 
in IdyL vii. v, 68, this parsley is called flexible^ ^nikuyf^Lfifim^ 
n tffX/v^. In another passage, IdyL xiii. v, 42, Theocritus 
gives it the epithet ^dXKona ; and Moschus, IdyL iii. r. 107^ 
has rd x?^^ agXtm : so Horace, '^ neu vivax apium." 

A crown of Selinum was the reward of victory at the 
Isthmian and Nemean games. It was also particularly used 
in bedecking tombs amongst the Greeks, and hence the old 
proverb, — Ai/'i&cu 2cX/mu, — to be at the point of death. Plu- 
tarch mentions an interesting tale concerning this plant, in 
his life of Timoleon. 

The ancient river and city of Selinus received their names 
from it, the leaves being introduced on the Selinuntine 
coins. This species is reported still to grow near the grand 
and colossal ruins of SeUnunie* 

63. Heracleum Panaces. — Fig-leaved Cow-parsnep. 
ndvaxgg 'HgeueXf/oy. — Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 56 ; also Theoph. lib* 

ix. cap. 12, according to Stackhouse. 

64. Ferula Ferulago. — Fennel-leaved Giant-Fennel. 
Supposed to be the Na^g. Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 91, and 

Theoph. lib. vi. cap. 2. — See also PUnyj Hist Nat. lib. xiii. 
cap. 22. 

65. Thapsia Garganica. — Garganian Deadly-Carrot — FL 
Gr<BC. voL iii. t. 287. 

ea^/a. Diasc. lib. iv. cap. 157, and l^qph. Ub. ix. cap. 10. 
Observed on the south coast near Sciacca, et alibi. 

COMPOSITiB. 

66. Soolymus Hispanicus. — Spanish Golden-Thistle. 
^x£kufug. — i>tosc. lib. iii. cap. 16. ? — and of Theoph. lib. vi. 

cap. 4, according to Stackhaiue. Hesiod, elegantly describing 
the time of year, says,— 'Hpw^ Sk 2xSkufi6g ^ &vkt. When the 
Scolymus flowers, i. c, in hot weather, or summer. — (Ojp. e* 
Di^^ V. 582.) 

This plant covered with its golden flowers is abundant 
throughout Sicily. 
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67. Apargia tuberosa* — Tuberous-rooted Apargia. 
xM^XXo. — 'FheopK lib. vii. cap. 11, and the second species 

of xopdg/XXj}. — Diosc. lib. ii. cap. I6I5 according to Sprengel. 
But Stackhome considers the plant of Theophrastus to be 
ChotidnUajurioea. 

68. Artemisia Pontica. — Pontic Wormwood. 

A>]/Mov. — DiQsc. lib. iiL cap. 26, also of Theqph. lib. viL 
ag}. 9. Stackbause supposes it A. Absinthium. But since the 
A. Faniica is still called &->\^Mio in Greece, {Sibth.) 1 would 
suppose, without doubt, this plant to be the same with those 
of Dioscorides and Theophrastus. 

69. Chrysanthemum coronarium. — Garden Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

iKguedf^tfiOf. — Diosc. hb. iv. cap. 58. which is described as 

— fi^XoL «oXv0;^#diS, flEn^ fjJi>jmj i^X^tfic ffriXjSoyroe, t. e. leaves mul- 

tifid, flowers yellow, very splendid. In Laconia, Dr. SibUnorp 
says it is now called xjS^^^* — This was one of the ancient 
ornamental or coronary flowers, gn^mnxd &f(hu Many sorts 
of flowers and plants were formed into garlands, or chaplets. 
Theophrastus, lib. vi. cap. 6, mentions that branches, or 
leaves, or flowers, of various shrubs, or herbaceous plants, 
either sweet-scented, or scentless, either wild, or cultivated, 
be., were used in the coronary art. Pliny also states, Ub. xxL 
cap. 2, Arborum enim ramis coronari in sacris certaminibus, 
iDos erat primum. Postea variari coeptum mistura versicolori ; 
florumque invicem odores coloresque. — And from these two 
verses of Archestratus in AtheMn Deipnoaoph. lib. iii. ctq). 22, 
we find flowers of every kind were in use : — 

Aiti df anfdpoiot xd^ to^ iouri wxd^ou 

The bearing of flowers in honour of Proserpine, whom 
Pluto carried away as she was collecting flowers in the 
meadows of Enna, (read the beautiful tale in Ovid, Met lib. 
Y.fab. 6.) was a Sicilian festival, and called Avtfgtf^io. — The 
Rofflanscelebrateda8imilaryesto(Florialia) in honour of Flora* 
From both of these, our English May-garlands and May- 
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Lady have doubtless originated. Wreaths, coronets, and 
bouquets made either of natural, or of artificial plants of 
every colour and form, have been, from the earliest times, the 
delights and ornaments of those fairest of created beings — 
Womefij in every civilized nation and climate of the world. 
But I was much surprised in learning from a recent work 
— Histoire Naturelle de PHomme, par M. Lesson^ — that 
the barbarian natives of some of the South Sea islands, 
instead of adorning themselves with crowns and tufts of 
die feathers of birds, the skins of wild beasts, and shells ; 
and instead of attaching rings of wood, teeth of fish, and 
bones of animals to different parts of their bodies, which 
is the general custom with savages of every country, take a 
natural pleasure in, and prefer plants and flowers. M, Lesson 
tells us in particular that the Oceanians, Otaheitans, and the 
inhabitants of the Caroline and Sandwich Isles, wear garlands 
of flowers and sweet-smelling leaves upon their persons and 
garments ; they delight in making wreaths of flowers of the 
most beautiful colours skilfiilly intermixed with others which 
possess the sweetest scents, — inter alia, the blossoms of the 
Arum, Ixora, Gardenia florida, and Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis* 
They likewise fix a single stalk through a hole in each ear, 
and suspend a fragrant flower (an Ear-gay^) in the place of 
an Ektr-ring. They are extremely fond of vegetable per- 
fumes, and communicate to their dresses the odour of the fruit 
of the Tcmumou (Calophyllum Inophyllum.) Although, I 
believe, in no country are flowers held in such estimation as 
in the East — for there the Greek and Turkish^females, well 
skilled 

In ** all the Tokenrflowera that tell 
What words can never speak so well,** 

use them for " token of love and amity,** and every indi- 
vidual flower and fruit and plant is represented to be an 
emblem of deeds or wishes, and to bear a distinct significa- 
tion. On these hieroglyphics refer to a paper by M. Horn* 
mery in the ClassicalJoumal, No. xvii. March, 1814. j». 208. 
—(ZXxftwff.) 
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70. Santolina rosmarinifolia. — Rosemary-leaved Santolina* 
Siackhause supposes that the Afi^atw^ Theoph. Ub. vi. cap. 

ly signifies this species. Dioscorides mentions two kinds 
SiXuy xat &^9, lib. iii. cap. 29 ; the first of which Sprengel 
refers to 5. Chamacyparissus, and the latter to Artemisia 
jBnvianum* 

71. Atractylis gummifera, Pers. (Acama gummifera, 
WUUL) Giim-bearing Atractylis. It is probably the &r^xrv7J^ 
Diosc lib. iii. cap, 107, and of TTieoph. lib. ix. cap. I. Several 
plants of this family retain nearly the ancient name &r^Tv}J, 
and argcuiXudtL — Sibth. 

Theocritus, IdyL iv. v. 54, mentions rai VjoxruXXi^^ or 

72. Carlina corymbosa. — Cluster-flowered Carline. 

This plant is the XaftaOJtm Tkux^ Theoph. lib. ix. cap* 
13, according to Sprengel; and probably that of Diosc. Ub» 
iiL cap. 10. But Xa/ta/Xsinv fuKokg^ of Theophrastus, Sprengel 
and Siackhouse refer to Cartbamus corymboeus^ which is still 
called in Greece Xa/Mu>io. — Sibth. And I would consider 
the species of Diosc. lib. iii. cflfp. 1 1, to be the same. 

73. Centaurea Centaurium. — Great Centaury. 
Karai^m, Theoph. lib. i. cap. 19, secundum StackhousumL 

74. Carthamus cseruleus. — Blue Carthamus. — Bot. Mag. 
toL xWx. L 2293. 

XaAxM(, Theoph. lib. vL cap. 3. according to SprengeL 

75. Onopordum lUyricum. — lUyrian Cotton-Thistle. 

It is now named A/o/Bou^xav^ in Greece, according to Dr. 
Sibihorp. Either to this species, or to O. AcanMutn, which 
is also a native of Sicily, I would refer the &xd9kL of Theo- 
critus^ ItfyL iv. V. 50, and IdyL vi. v. 15. It is evidently 
a sjrngenesious plant, for Theocritus mentions the drypappus^ 

£RlC£i£« 

76. Erica ar borea — Tree Heath. — Fl. Grac. voL iv. tab. 
351. 

I take this to agree with f^/xfj— JDtosc. lib. \. cap. 118, 
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which is described as a shrubby tree resembling the Tamariski 
but much less, — ^¥d^ iart SufMcHif biuS^ Mv^fxp^ fux^or^w ^ «oXX^ ; 
perhaps the <^/x9}9 Theoph. lib. u cap. 23. P/x# ArgoL hodi^ 
Sibth. 

In woods near Messina. 

OLEIN^. 

77. Olea Europaea. — European Olive. — FL Grac. vol. i. 
tab. 3. 

EXa/o, f, fifup>g tkaia. — Diosc. lib. i. cap. 139.— £Xa/a, TheopIL 
lib. i. cap. 13. 15. 16. &c. — The oil was called sXa/oy xw^. — 
Diosc. lib. \. cap. 30. Theocritus mentions the Olive in the 
4th IdyL v. 44. 

The olive has ever been the principal emblem of peace. 
Genesis, chap. viii. v. 1 L — Virgil gives it the epithet Pacifera. 

The Olive flourishes best in a calcareous soil ; it continues 
to bear fruit from one to three centuries, but will in extreme 
age become barren. It affords to the Sicilians a considerable 
article of commerce both in its fruit and oil. Hence many 
varieties are propagated with care ; and oil is chiefly exported 
from Palermo, Olivieri, Cefalu, and Melazzo. The tree 
when ungrafted produces a small fruit, which gives but little 
oil. The Sicilians still graft the cultivated olive, Ulivu culr 
HoatUj on the stock of the wild olive, UUvu salvaticu^ o Ul' 
easiru. See Theoph. lib. iL cap. 7, and the beautiful 
passage in Romans, chap, xi. v. 17 — 24. 

78. O. Europaea, Var. |8. sylvestris. — Wild Olive. 

Ay^ia fXoc/a Ij &ypt>joLia jy tviot K6rivo¥ xaKovciy. — Dio9C. lib. i. C€p. 
138. The A/g/fXa/a, which some call Kirmi. 

%6Ti}Kii^ Theoph. lib. i. cap. 13. &c. It retains its ancient 
name A/^/^iXo/oc, and A/^Xicb in modern Greece. SibA. 
Theocritus mentions the tree under both the names nJkmg^ 
and Ay^itkauog\ the first occurs, Idyl. v« v. 32. 100; IdyL 
xxvii. r. 10. Moschus describes the water of the Alpheus, 
MtOTinif6ffiv^ that is to say, the banks of the river were covered 
with the wild Olive, XKu^ r wy^iXoua, IdyL xxv. r. 21. 
The wood of the wild Olive was esteemed by the ailcient 
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Greeks for making took. Theophrastus testifies {lib. iii. ag)* 
8.) that it is natarally stronger, teyQtfjkt^ rf fh^ than the 
caltiYated olive, and that the best hammers and augers were 

made of it» tffu^/op /wp jud rt^^j a^ma fuv yiwrou Kor/nou, (Ub. 

T. ccq^. 9.) Shepherds' staves were also formed of it. Thus 
Apollonius Jrg. Kb. lu v. 34. 



"Kahih^d ri T^fg/Jkta 



KdfifioLKsj r^y fo^tcxiv, 6^tr^ipt<^ Kor/vMO»— 

Theocritus describes Hercules' club as being of the same 
wood. — Idyl. xxv. v. 207. 257. 



mbtrgoy 
BiMtt^i^ &ur6fiKM9^ htfigtfios Kot/pom^ 

Again, IdyL yii. v. 18. — 



^t^tn^ xoj{fmvm 



£t vide PauMmas lib. ii« c(q}. 31. But the common Wild 
Olive must not be confused with that variety of x^ims, 
which was called xaXKim^wSf and was said to have been 
brought by Hercules from Scythia into Greece. It was 
reserved for crowning the victors at the Olympic games» 
See PoMumias lib, v. cap. 15. sec. 3. Theophrastus alludes 
10 it; and states that the most ancient Coronary CoHnus 
was in Olympia, Kinvw di r^ h 'OXv/bMri^^ «f' oS 6 mfa99g» {lib. 

iv. agf>. 14.) Confer also Herodotusj Uran. cap. 26. 

This tree is very frequent in the limestone districts of 
Stdly. It is the Oleaster of Virgil. Oil, JXaior it^^iag iKotia^f 
Dio8c» Ub. i. cap. 31, 141, is at this day, in Greece, extracted 
from its fruit (DodtoeU) ; it was formerly used in medicine. 

79. Phillyrealatifolia. — Broad-leaved Phillyrea. — FL Grac 
voL i. tab. 2. 

^iXXu^'cc, Dio8c» Ub. i. cap. 126. — f/XXujoe, Theoph. Ub. i. ccp. 

16. It is now named in Greece fiXX/ito, and cXw^sffM^ 
SacoND Siftiif . m 
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acoording to Dr. SAAmp. To this species I would refer the 
ffjikhi of Homer. CM, Ub. y» v. 477. Not uncommon in the 
woods of Sicily. 

80. Ornus Europsea, Pers. (Fraxinus Omnsy lAn.) Manna 
Ash.' — JFL Qr<Bc. voL i. ^oA^ 4. 

M«Xi». Diosc. lib. i. cap. 109. Theopfarastus describes, 
Ub. iii. cap. 11, two species, MiXia u^iM^ and M. TOMwm^. 
The first, Stackhouse supposes to be Fraxinus excelsior; and 
the second, JP. Ornus. 

Its modern Greek name is MiXm;. (Stfr^) A great quan* 
tity of manna is procured from this tree by making horiion- 
tal incisions in the bark of the trunk, from which the whitish 
glutinous liquor exudes spontaneously, and hardens by the heat 
of the sun. It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Gibel- 
manna, Tusa, Castelbuono, Cinisi, and Geraci. The Sicilian 
manna. Manna Sicilianajis more esteemed than the CalabriaDi 
Manna Calabrese. 

APOCTNEiE. 

81. Nerium Oleander. — Common Rose-bay. — FL Grmc 
V^ iii. tab. 1348. Named also Laurel Rose. In French, 
Lsnrier-Rose : in Sicilian, Laurirosa. Rosa Laurea by 
Apuleius. {Spreng.) 

Ni^fiov, joMd^vi), ^Mfy3^ir. — Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 82. May not 
the Ay^ia Ad^nj, J%Boph. Kb. i. cap. 15, signify this plant? 

IKoscorides has given a good account of it ; he remaifa 
that its flowers and leaves are poisonous to dogs, asses, and 
fnnles, and that goats and sheep died, if they drank of the 
water in which the leaves had been steeped. 

Now called in Greece v/x^Mfvuy ^^dodAfffi, and Ay^ioidfms 
according to Sibthorp. The latter name agrees with that of 
Theophrastus, and therefore strongly confirms the identity 
of the plants. This most elegant shrub is abundant on the 
banks, and in the dry beds of rivers and torrents, throughout 
SicUy ; but I never observed it growing in similar situations 
where the lava of Mount Etna occurs. A variety with 
whiie flowers is sometimes found, according to Cupam. 
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BORAGINEiE. 

82. Heliotropiam Europaeum* — European Turnsole. 
'HXior^Mv rh fiiya. Diosc. lib. iv« cap, 193. ^Wjor^Mhr^ 

Tkeoph. lib. vii* cap. 14. This plant b called Tumaole^ from 
\\s flowers turning in the direction of the sun, but Dioscori- 
des relates from its leaves so doing, qX/orjowvop di a/wh rmi au/im^^ 
n6ku rA fuXkot rp roD *H>Jou x>Jatu There is a variety witl^ 
smaller flowers, which is the 11. patvifiarcm. Guss. 
Veiy common in dry waste ground. 

83. Ancbusa tinctoria. — Dyers' Bugloss* — M. GrcBC* voL iu 
tab. 166. 

'AyxKHUu IHosc. Ub. iv. ccQ). 93. Also of Theoph. lib. vii* 
tap. 9. The root was used for dyeing and colouring ; on 
which Dioscorides remarks, x^wn-oi, ^ xai ot ftM^t-^i rp ^f^n 9^ 

84. A. Italica, Pers. (A. paniculata, SibthJ) Italian 
Bugloss. — FL Grtsc. vol ii. t 163. — Boi. Mag. vol. xlviiL t 
2197. 

This may probably be the Ay^^^ '^*^ ^ AXx^/a^^ 
IHosc Ub. iv. cap. 24. A plant abundant in Sicily, and the 
South of Europe. 

85. Cerinthe aspera. — Rough Moneywort. — FL Grtgc. 
voL ii. tab. 170. 

Kngpf^. — Theoph. lib. vi. cap. 7, according to Stackhouse ; 
and Sibihorp says it is now named oxftXi^ovdbu in Greece. 

SOLANEJB. 

86. Verbascum sinufttum* — Sinuate-leaved Mullein. — It. 
Grac. voL iii. t 3S7. 

^X4m( fuXouw. — Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 104, and of Jlieoph. Kb. 
ix. c«p. IS. Still called ^>A/m in Greece. Sibth. 

87» Hyoscyamus aureus. — Golden Henbane. — It Grcec. 
vol iii. tab. 231. 6ot. Mag. vol. iii. L 87. 
. This is the second species of uo^xua/tM^ Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 
69, which has yellow flowers, at^ fMiXonS^i ; it was esteemed a 
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poisonous plant, as he calls it fiay/eudf]; xai xa^txhsy deleterious 
and soporiferous. 

88. H. albus. — White Henbane. — Ft GrtBC. vol. iiL to6. 
280. Perhaps the third species of bfisxvafu>i of Dioscorides, 
having white flowers, &v^ Xiux^ ?;^wy, and according to Dr. 
Sibthorp it still retains its ancient name in Greece. 

Most common on waste ground. 

89. Atropa Mandragora. — Mandrake. — Fl. Grtec vol. iii. 
tab. 232. 

Ma¥d^y6^€. — Diosc. Ub. iv. cap. 76, and lib. vi. cap. 16 : 
also of Theoph. lib. ix. cap. 10. Mavdgo/ou^ hodi6, et yo^yv/dn 
quandoque apud Atticos. Sibth. Dioscorides relates that it 
was also called K/^xo/o, CxrccBOj because its root was used as a 
philter, or love potion, m/di) ho%ei ij ^/^a ^ikT^¥ iivai TFotrnrixPi. 
And Theophrastus says that the root was of use it^q x/f^ov jud 
plXr^ For the same purpose Mandrakes are mentioned in 
the book of Genesis, chap. xxx. v. 14 — 16. This plant even 
now possesses somewhat of its most ancient right in modern 
Greece; — Radicis frustula in sacculis gesta, pro ama&to, 
amatorio hodi^, apjid juvenes Atticos in usu sunt. (Fl. GrcBC. 
p. 27.) And Maundrell states {p. 61.) that the *< women of 
Samaria are wont to apply it at this day out of an opinion of 
its prolific virtue." The Mandrake was properly called by 
Pythagoras M^amofM^fos, from its root resembling the form of 
a man. See the figure in the Flora Grieca. 

It is named in Sicily, La Mandragola. 

90. Physalis somnifera. — Clustered Winter-Cherry. — Ft 
Grac. vol iii. t. 233. 

2rfu;^»oy iwrvwrixov. Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 73. Ir^x^xyH uflvw^^ 
Theoph. lib. ix. cap. 12. According to Dioscorides the bark 
of the root taken in wine has a soporific virtue, which is 
milder than opium. Hence Theocritus says the voice of 
Bombyce was mild or soft, a (pwa ^ r^frxya. Idyl. x. v. 87. 

Frequent in woods and hedges ; the following species is 
more rare. 

91. P. Alkekengi. — Common Winter-Cherry.— JRL Grwc. 
vot iii. t 284. 
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ifflfX?^ ^XacdxaBrnf^ ij futfocX/;, Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 72, where 
it is mentioDed that its red, smooth, round berry enclosed 
in bladder*like leaves was interwoven in chaplets, f xai 6s 
infamw>j6x(u ^fifrou xanMrXixofrtg roug anfdwvi. Named xi^etooiXmy 
by the modern Bceotians. — Sibih, 

92: Lycium Europasum. — European Box-Thorn. — FL 
Grae, voL iii. tab. 236. 

*VdfMog. Diosc. lib. i. cap. 120, and Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 
17, ooftM^l in Grmc. hodium. secund. Sibth. The word ^mt 
occurs, UieocrituSi IdyL iv. v. 57. 

Observed in hedges, but more abundantly in the South of 
the Island. 

93. Solanum Sodoroffium.— Black-spined Nightshade, or 
Apple of Sodom. — FL GrtFc. vol. iii. tab. 235. 

It is the tempting and deceitful fruit of this plant, which 
grows abundantly, according to travellers, on the shores of 
that well known lake of Avemus the Dead Sea, — which, 
as soon as bitten, becomes dry dust-like ashes. The berry 
or apple, is large, smooth, shining, and not unlike a golden 
Pippin ; the Sicilians name it, II pomu d *oru ; a small 
insect frequently punctures it, and converts the inside into 
powder, leaving the skin whole, and of its original colour. 
From this arose the story of the delusive apple. 



-which grew 



Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 

(See MiUon. Par. Lost. x. v. 561.) — Tacitus in the 5th book. 
Hist. cap. 7, relates the same thing ; ** cuncta sponte edita 
ant manu sata, sive herba tenus aut flore, seu solitam in 
speciem adolevere, atraet inania velut in cinerem vanescunt.*' 
Josephus likewise speaks of the fruit in the following words, 

-^BdL Jud. lib. v. cap. 5. — Consult also Wisdom, cap. x. v. 7, 
and TertuUani Apol. cap. 40. The description of the berry 
in the Flora Graeca is so good, that I have here transcribed 
it: — Bacca depresso-globosa, diametro unciali vel sesqui- 
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unciali) flava» nitida, glaberrima^ calyce persistente^ loage 
breviori, sufFulta; intus viscida, amara, nanseosay notante 
Hermanno maxime deleteria: demum pulveruIeDto-sicci^ 
friabilis, unde, ut videtur, nomen specificum. — {p* 80.) 
Common on waste ground, along the coast of Sicily and 
Calabria; I observed it in particular at Messina and Reggie. 

LABIATiE. 

v't. liuamarinus officinalis.-^Coiiunon Rosemary.— JR. 
Orac. voL i. t 14. 

Ai^mrii, Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 87, and Theoph. lib. ix. cap. 
12. Both these authors mention two species. Ain^X^iSouior, 
hodid. Sibth. 

On hilly places, and in the dry beds of streams. 

95. Salvia officinalis. — Officinal Sage. 

BXaXiff^axov. — Diosc. Ub. iii. cap. 40.— EXeX/0faxo^ — Theo/A. 
Hb. i. cap. 2. — Sfaxo; vel 2f<£xsXo^, species culta, apud Stack* 
hottsiwju The apples or tumours on the Sage, potfiM^X/ek, 
(i. e. (KpaMiJuifiKta) the effect of puncture of a species of Cynips, 
are made into a conserve with honey, in Zante. Sibtharp. 
*^ In Creta ac etiam in quibusdam Apuliae et Calabriee locisj 
Salvia in cacumiiie gignit tubercula qucedam, gallarum instar, 
subalbida.*' Diosc. Mathiol. 878.— (See WalpMs Turkey^ 
p. 249.) I have not heard of their being so used in Sicily. 
This sort varies sometimes with narrow leaves ; — fi. angusti- 
folia. 

96. Ajuga Iva. — Iva Bugle. — FL GrcBC. voL vi. tab. 528. 
Xo^ttoi^/ru;. — Diosc. Ub. iii. cap. 175. — ^secund. Sibth. 

97. Teucrium Polium. — White-leaved Germander.— -Fl 
GrtBC. voL vi. t 535. 

U6y^ov o^tfbv. Diosc. Ub. iii. cap. 1 24. — nShw. Theoph. Ub. l 
cap. 16. — UwmysSx^froVf 39 ofia^wD^ Holp^herb, or AmaranUh 
in Romaic, according to Sibthorp. It is called duyt9>M in 
this verse from ApoU. Arg. lib. i. v. 454,— 
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Pliny says of it, — ^apud Grseoos Pclion herbam, inclytam 
Mosaet et Hesiodi laudibus. {Hui. Nat. lib, xxk cap, 7.) 
On Mount Hybla, and the limestone hills near Syracuse. 

98. Satureja capitata. — Head-bearing Savory. — Fl, Ortec, 
voL vi. tab. 544. 

e^^EM^. Diosc. Kb. iv. cap. 44. Stackhouse refers the ^i/Mr, 
Hieoph. Ub. vi. cap. % to Thymus vulgaris. That plant, as 
well as S. capUaia^ are both called ^fua^h in Modern Greece, 
according to Sibthotp : which name is probably common to 
several sorts of thyme-like plants. SufUh hfiM^t, 11 4p^fi/jrtf 
hodik Sibth. 

Bees delight in these species, and to them may be attri- 
buted the celebrity of the Hyblean honey. Still different 
Sages, Thymes, Germanders, Mints, and other aromatic herbs, 
cover the bare calcareous range of Mount Hybla; and from 
their flowers the wild buzzing bee, a j8o/ce3rDtf« /emX/^ms, still 
extracts most delicious honey, as in the time of Theocritus. 
Honey is exported from Syracuse. 

99. Lavandula Stoechas. — French Lavander. — FL Grcsc. 
voL Ti. teA. 549. 

l^Tij^tg. — Dia8C. Kb. iii. cetp. 81. Found in the islands 
caDed Stsediades now fes Ides d^Hiirea near Marseilles, and 
received its name from them as Dioscorides relates. Its 
Romaic appellation signifies Black-head^ Muu^xtfiKi. Sibth, 

100. Origanum Onites. — Woolly-leaved Marjoram. 
Ofiir/c, Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 83, secundum Sprengelium. 
Hah. prope Syracusas. — Bocc. 

PEDALING. 

101. Sesamum Indicum. — Indian Sesame, or OUy-Grain. 
Cultivated and commonly nanied Giuggiolena. Stackhouae 

refers the linao^v of Theoph. lib. viiL cap. 3, to S. orientale. 
Limn. The seeds of the Giuggiolena are eaten by the Sici- 
lians scattered on bread, as coriander, cummin, caraway seeds. 
Sec. This is an ancient custom mentioned by Dioscorides, — 
miiffut ftikuff d^ift^f ^j^tgj XKrmt}sM»6fM9W itg Si^rwi* An oil is 
expressed from the seeds of the Sesame. 
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VERBENACEiE. 

102. Vitex Agnus Castus.-^Common Chaste- tree* 
''Ayw^ n Xu/o^ Diasc. lib. i. cap, 186. "Aym, Theoph. Ub. L 

cap. 22. Now named xamMrtrra ; in Cyprus Aywt^ ; in Zante, 
Xv/si^^ on the authority of Dr. Sibthorp. — " Cory remarks;, 
that the Td/ynv anfamj {chaste garlands,) of which the ancients 
speak, are still used by the Greeks. <^ It is reportedi" says 
Gerarde, <^ that if such as journey or travel, do carry with 
them a branch or rod of Agnus Castus in their hand, it will 
keep them from merrygals and weariness !" Herbal, 1202. 
This passage alludes to the opinion noticed by Dioscorides : 

&uf7ig 9ra^ yfiV' x^^o/i), — and Hasselquist observes that 
'< pilgrims make stafis of it." p. 130. — (See WalpoHs Turkey y 
note 14. p. 239.) Dioscorides also mentions, that the plant 
was called o/wc, chaste, because women strewed the leaves of 
it on their beds to preserve their chastity during the festival 
of the ^tf^cto^^/flc Refer likewise to Eustathius. IL ^. p. 768. 
Eelit. BasU. and PUny, Hist Nat. lib. xxiv. cap, 9. 

It is frequent on the banks of rivers in Sicily, and often 
found with the Oleander. 

ACANTHACE^. 

103. Acanthus mollis. — Soft Bear's Breech. 

Perhaps this is the soft acanthus, vy^ ""Axav^^ of Theocritus, 
IdyL i. V. 55. 

104. A. Spinosus. — Thorny Bear's Breech. — BoL Mag, 
vol. xliii. t. 1808. 

*Axav^a Diosc. lib. iii. cap. 19. Sibth. In Zante it is now 
called fi^r^ha. — SAA. It is probable, that one of the several 
species of axav^a mentioned by Theophrastus, may be re- 
ferred to this plant. 

This is more abundant in the Island, than the preceding 
kind. 
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PRIMULACEiE. 

105. Cyclamen hederaefolium. — Ivy-leaved Sow-bread. 
BoL Mag. voL xxv. U lOOL 

I take the TtxnCK&fiM^y Diosc, lib. W. cap. 194, to be this 
qpecies, where it is well described. Theocritus has, ra¥ 
mXofum ^tfSy IdyL v. V. 123. Under hedges and shady 
places. 

PLUMBAGINE^. 

106. Statice sinuata.— Scallop-leaved Thrift.— il Grac. 
toL iv. tab. 30K BoL Mag^ vol. ii. t. 71. 

Tfir^XiMF. Dio9c. libAv. cap. 135, according to Stbtharp. 

^iff^^foMg^ n n^ax/, hodid. SUfth. I first noticed this 
species on the shore of the Porto Grande at Syracuse ; and 
afterwards in several places on the South Coast. 

CHENOPODE^. 

107. Atriplex Halimus. — Tall Shrubby Orache. 

'AXifjMf. Theaph. lib. iv. cap. 50, — apud Sprengdium: at 
Stackhousius ad Salicorniam iruticosam refert. 
Hanc speciem in Sicilia sponte crescentem non vidi. 

POLYGONEiE. 

108i Rumex bucephalophorus. — Basil-leaved Dock.->— M. 
Grmc. vol. iv. tab. 345. 
AAT<i(k» fux^. Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 140. — Sibth. 
At Palermo; '^ nel Piano della Consolazione." Biv. 

LAUMNE^. 

109. Lanrus nobilis. — Ancient Laurel, Bay Tree. — 27. 
GrtK. vol. iv. 1 865. 

£^&^. Dio9c. Kb. i. cap. 107, also of Theophrastus. It 

stiU retains its ancient name ddpni in modern Greece. Sibth, 

The Laurel was held in the greatest estimation by the 
Second Sxani. s 



I 
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ancients. It was an emblem of victory) and of peace. For 
the beautiful fable of Daphne, see Ovid Met hb, i. fab. 10. 
The victors in the Pythian games were crowned with laurel» 
which Pindar calls, Iloia Un^mokt. The bearing of boughs dT 
this tree, in honour of Apollo, was a great festival, and named 
Aotfvri^ia* It was sacred to Apollo, as we learn from Theo^ 
critus, Epigram^ i. r. 3, rai Kt fMyj&fifuXKM Aiifvou rh^ uCOa 
Ueuwt. Claudian calls the laurel Prophetic^ Venturi prsescia; 
it was also accounted conducive to inspiration ; hence Homer 
(Hymn in Apol. v. 894.) 



Prophets used to have a rod of laurel, see Hesiod Theog. v. 
80; they did even eat the leaves, Aafv^fee/o/; and TibuUos 
says of the Sybil, 



sacras innoxia Launis 



Vescar.- 



AafyrifjMvrfiOf the divination by Laurel-leaves, was likewise 
practised in Greece and in Sicily, therefore Theocritus begins 
the second Idyl called Phcmnaceuiria^ thus, ILx am/ rui 
A^nx/; and the noise, or crackling in burning was carefully 
observed, as is explained at v. 23, &c, of the same Idyl. 



•Aofyav 



A7(^ai* ^^ &urA Xoacsi fuyot, xomru^/tfotoo. 

Confer also Virgil, Ed. viii. v. 82 ; and Lucretius^ vi. 158, 
states the same thing. 

Nee res uUa magis quam Phoebi Delphica Laurusy 
Tenribili sonitA flammfi crepltante crematur. 

It was a coronary plant, and supposed never to be struck 
by lightning. Tiberius used to wear a crown of laurel as 
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a protection against lightning, according to the following 
narration of Soetonius; — ^Tonitnia tamen propter modum 
espavescebat) et turbatiore ccelo nunquam non conmam 
Lawream capite gestavit. ( ViL Tib. cap* 69). And it is 
related by the same author, that Augustus wore a skin of the 
Be»-calf (Vihdus nuarinus) for the same purpose. — Conf. ViL 
Aug. cap. 90, also Plin. lib. iL c«p. 55. A piece of badger's 
sldn and a fox's brush, have taken the place of a laurel- 
wreath and a seal's-skin, as modern preservatives against 
lightning, both in Italy and Sicily, and are now generally 
attached to the harness of Horses, Mules, &c« 

The wood was not much used; although Hesiod mentions 
that the most durable beams for ploughs were of laurel. 

Mffng 9 J 9 «TfX«)}^ dauformm /tfnojSo^c^ — (Qp* ^ ^^- V* 435.) 

And old people made staves of it, vide Theoph. Ub. v. 
tap. 8. 

Accordmg to Dioscorides, an oil was extracted from the 
berries and used medicinally. It was called, l^poJuw^ or iXoiov 
^afnvop, and the berries, Aof y/df^. lib. i. cap. 50. 

The cave of Polyphemus in Sicily was Adfvfi^i xartj^f •;, as 
Homer describes it* The Bay-tree, il fatirtf, grows spontan- 
eously throughout the island. 

THYMEL^^. 

1 10. Daphne Gnidium. — Flax-leaved Daphne. — Ft GrtBC. 
toL iv. tab. 856. 

eu/uKouoy Diosc. lib. iv. cqp. 173, — apud Floram Gracam. 
ifikipa, hodie vocatur. — Sibtfi. Observed amongst sand on 
tbe sea-beach near Sciacca. 

ARISTOLOCHI^. 

111. Aristolochialonga. — Long-rooted Birth-wort. 
Ap^nlkoxfa fMMfdt. DiascUb.nuccp.b. — AfmiO^kt. Theoph. 

ttJx. cap. 18. A plant of great use in the ancient Pharma- 
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copseia. Dr. Sibth^rp asserts thst it is now. called j/^ce, and 
the roots are sent £roin Zante to Italy for medicine. 

112. A. rotunda. — Round-rooted Birth«wort. 

AffSTokoxiot (ir^v/yiikfi, Diosc* Ub, iiL CGp. 4. 

CYTINE-fi. 

118. Cytinus Hypocistis. — Rock-rose Cytinus* 
'T^oxtdrtg. DioscAibA. cap. 127. — HypocistUj Plin. lib* joai, 
cap, 8. The former author relates, phtrou b\ ^m^ rig ^H^olq nS 

xi^Tw ri XByo/MWi uvoxtcrig Im^ hion ds xdrmg :^Xou,ttcyj], , the 

Hypocistis, or, as it is called by some, Cytinus, grows on the 
roots of the Cistus; and the latter says nearly the same 
thing, — ^^ Hypocistis — nascitur sub cisto, unde nomen.'* This 
curious .plant escaped my notipe; but it is common in. die 
Island (according to Dr. Presl^) growing parasitically upon 
the roots of the several kinds of Cistus, as its ancient name 
implies. 

EUPHORBIACE^. 

114. Ricinus communis. — Castor Oil Tree, or Palma 
Christi. — Bat. Mag. vol. xlviii. t. 2209. 

Yjju n x^rcuv. DioBc. lib. iv. cap. 164. K^w. Theoph. lib, 
i. cap. 16. Dioscorides says it was called x^^«y, because the seed 
resembles the animal ( 7tcA),— -My^/uatfrou xf6rw d/cb rijv ^^ rb ^mop 
sfipi^ia¥ rou mree/iarog. Its leaves are like those of the Plane- 
Tree, (ue., folia palmata, lobis lanceolatis), but they are laiger 
and smoother, — fvXKa ds ofiuua 'jr)sMra¥<f)f fjai^ova di juU Taf^ngcu 
The Castor-oil is obtained by pounding the seeds t though, 
according to Dioscorides, the oil was formerly not used in 
medicine, but for lamps and plasters, — f^ cS (xm^rw) aiwo0>J^rou 
rh XiyS/iiwv Kixsfov skouwj ccC^wroy /mv, &>Xug dk y^wfkw kg "Kirx^wg 

xol) ifi^\derff>vg. — See also Herod, Euterpe, cap. 94, and Strabo 
Geogr. lib. 17. For the manner of making this famous oil, 
confer Dio»c. lib, i. cap, 88. The seeds were given as a pur- 
gative. Bochart and others consider the Gourd mentioned 
in Jonah, chap. iv. v, 6, to be this plant : the Hebrew word is 
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KikftnL •* The Lord God prepared a Gourd (or Palm Crisi)^ 
fod made it to come up over Jonah* that it might be a sha^ 
dow over his head, to deliver him fcom his grief/' The very 
great qqickness and luxuriance of. growth remarkable in this 
ipeci^ give a strong proof in identifying the two plants. 

The Palma Christie although originally introduced from 
India, is cultivated and grows most luxuriantly ii^ Sicily: 
and much oil, OUu di Ricinu^ is expressed from the seeds. 

115. Euphorbia dendroides. — Tree Spurge.—^ Gr(BC, 
mt y. tab. 470. 

Tiif^AaKH liv^/^^ Du)9c> Ub. iv. cap. 165. 

On the mountains near Palermo, Monte Pellegrifio, &c. 

1 16. £• Chamsesyce. — Ground-fig Spurge. — FL Grmc. voL 
j.tab.4Sl. 

iLafuu9{ncfif n s^»). Diosc. lib, iv. cap. 170. 
Common in waste and uncultivated ground. 

117. £• Myrsinites. — Glaucous Spurge. — J??. Gr€ec. voL\. 
tab. 471. 

Tikfmk^ 0fi\vif II Mu^tTfi^ n Ka^trf^g^ II Muf 0/vlri}^ Diosc. lib. 

IT. cap. 165. — Mv^iTfig^ 9 rtSvfjMk^ Xfvx^. Tkeoph. lib. ix. 
Of. 12. 
The seed or fruit was named xo^n 

URTICE-fi. 

118. Ficus Carica. — Common Fig-Tree. 

S^u, Diosc lib. I cap. 184, and Theoph. lib. i. cap. 8. &c. 
Now! named 2ux/<ib in Laconia : the flowers of the wild fig^ 
i^tm^ are at this day used for the caprification of the culti- 
vated fig, in various parts of Greece. Sibih. The ancient 
word for this practice is tfvxc^^f/F, which is explained by rd 
^ 9Msjtyn» xai «f^a^&y.— Vide /. PolluZy p. 14S. The cus- 
tom 18 mentioned in Aristotle, H. An. lib^ v. c. 26. " At 
Athens,** says Mr. Hawkins, "they take the wild figs (%w) 
ia June, when ihe insect shows itself in them, string a few 
and suspend them on the branches of the domestic fig-tree, 
without which, it is believed, all the fruit would drop* They 
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also engraft a shoot or two of the wild fig-tree on the domes- 
tic sort, which answers the same purpose. The caprification 
of figs is practised in Santorini nearly in the manner de- 
scribed by Tournefort) except that the term i^na mast be 
substituted for that of o^; and the following particulars 
should be added : — the l^na fructifies first in December and 
January, when it produces the Prodoies ; and secondly, in 
March, when it produces the Lates^ both which are used for ca- 
prifying." — {Wtdpok^s Turkey, note, xxiii. p. 241.) Pliny 
describes this practice, lib. xv. cap. 19. and lib. xvii. cap* 27 ; 
and Theophrastus gives an accurate account of caprification, 
— i^na6fuofj lib. ii. cap. 9. The insects of the wild figs he 
names ^v and xivr^tg, the Cynips Psenes of Linnaeus. They 
are mentioned in this verse from Aristophanes. Av. 590. 

Elf hi xiiifng xai -^ni &kt riti tuxAc oh xan^ktrai 

2ix/iw Sivi^g. Theocr. Idyl. x. v. 45, Useless Men^ i. 6^ be* 
cause the wood of the fig-tree was accounted of no use.-* 
Briggs. Theophrastus says the wood was soft, fleshy, and 
porous, lib. i. cap. 8. It was sometimes used for making 
statues, as Theocritus, in Epigram iv. r. 2. describes, ff^xmt 

So Horace makes a statue say. — {Sertn. viiL 1.) 
Olim truncus eram Ficulmts, inutile lignum. 

Dr. Presl enumerates no less than forty varieties of the fig 
{Jicu) which are cultivated in Sicily. The dried fruit is ex* 
ported. 

The iSg-tree will grow in any soil, but it prefers a dry and 
rocky ground. 

119. F. Carica; van p. sylvestris. — Wild Fig-tree. 

Ay^ia aliXfi. Diosc. lib. i. cap. 185. — 'E^inog. TheopK lib. 
iv. cap. 16. The figs are named i^na. So Athen. lib. iii., rh 
dsvd^v 19 fl^^/a 26x9} i^ ig reb J^ivo. According to Theophrastus, 
{lib. V. cop. 7.) the wood of this tree was excellent for %/» 
voXunXn. Theocritus states that the branches of it, Igtrnxac 
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IjgMMf iwu&M^ were used for making chariots» IdyL xxv* v* 
248. Homer confirms this statement in IL f . v. 37. Theo- 
ditiis gives to the wild fig-tree the epithet mv^Xofo^. See 
liyL XXV* V. 250. Homer mentions a large tree which was 
on a rock near Charybdb. — {Odya. lib. xii. r. 103.) 

It is the Caprificus of Pliny. The wild fig-tree, Jicu 
SabatieUy or Caprificu^ grows on old walls, in the crevices of 
rocks, &C. 

AMENTACE^. 

ISO. Platanus orientalis. — Palmated Plane-Tree. 

IXXaroio^ DioBC. lib. i. cap. 108, also of Theoph. lib. i. cap. 
15. — rXarAnf and vXaray/dro^ TAeocriiu8y Idyl. xxii. v. 41, and 
iii^ XXV. V. 20. Theophrastus {lib. iv. cap. 14,) mentions 
two plane-trees which were said to have been planted by 
Agamemnon. This tree was held in great estimation by the 
ancients. Herodotus relates that Xerxes, when marching 
bis army in Lydia, observed a Plane-Tree, which he pre- 
Knted with a golden ornament on account of its great 
beauty. Fide Polym. cap. 81. The same circumstance is 
narrated by .Mlian^ lib. ii. cap. 14. Homer mentions a 
sacrifice made xaX^ M mkuxwii^ Hiadj ii. v. 807. The tree 
was named cXaravo^ from w>MrMg^ because of its wide-spreading 
bnnchesy which afibrd an agreeable shade. So Theocritus 
calls it tfxiffo, confer Idyl. xviiL v. 44. 46, and IdyL xxiL v. 
76. Moschus says, IdyL v. r. 11. 

In like manner Horace, — 

Cur non sob altA vd PUUanOf vel h4c 
PIntt jaccn tc a* 

And VirgU,— 

Jamque ndnistrantem Platanum potantibua umbras. 
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Pliny also remarks (fi&^xiL csp. 1.), ^ Quis non jure miretur 
arborem UmbrcB gratia tantum ex alieno pedtam orbe? 
Plflttanus haee est per mare Ionium in Diomedis insnllam 
ejosdem tumuli gratia primum invecta; inde in Siciliam 
transgressa, atque inter primas donata Italiae— — Dionysius 
prior Siciliae tyrannus, Rhegyum in urbem (hodie Seggio) 
transtulit eas, domus siiae miraculum: — tantumque posted 
honoris increvit, ut mero infuso enutriantur. Compertum id 
maxime prodesse radicibus ; docuimusque edam arbores vina 
potare/' I did not observe any very large Plane-Trees in 
Sicily; but in Greece, they arrive at an enormous size. 
Pliny mentions several, lib. xii. cap. 1. Dr. E. D. Clarke 
describes a marvellous one in the Island of Cos, and another 
in the straits of Thermopylae ^< of unknown antiquity, self- 
sown in its origin, and one of many that may have flourished 
upon the spot ever since the Lacedaemonian soldiers were 
seen at the fountain combing their hair, and amusing them- 
selves with gymnastic exercises." And see DodwelFs Tour 
through Greece^ vol. up. 121. 150,' and voL ii. p. 305. 

Dioscorides calls the round seed-vessels, rcb ^fcu^io^ 
- 121. Castanea vesca. — Spanish Chestnuts 

Kaaram, v loB^otfAt fidXavot^ n ^og-fidXawi. — ^Diosc. Kb. i. cap» 
146, and Aihg ^ATMvog. — Theqph. lib. iii. eap. S. In Sicily 
the chestnut grows to an enormous size« The famous Ckui^ 
tagnu di cenJtu CavaUiy which is said to be the largest and 
most ancient tree in Europe, measures near the root 160 
feet in circunkferehce. The Sicilians assured me- that it was 
one tree, although from appearance it resembles seven tre^; 
the interior of the trunks is decayed. On Mount Etna there 
are three other large ones. Tlie Castagnu di S. Agatha is 
70 feet in circuit, C. delta Nave, 64 feet at the root ; and 
C. della NaveUa 57 feet in circumference (Pre$l). Chestnuts 
afford the poorer class of people their principal food in some 
parts of the isle ; bread, puddings, &c., are made of the 
flour. 

122. Quercus Ilex. — Evergreen Oak. Holm Oak. 

Probably the A^/o, Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 16, which Stack. 
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ionae makes Cratsgos Aria. Since this tree retains the 
name A^so;, inmodern Greece (Sibth,), we can with greater 
reason refer the species of Theophrastus to it. The Ilex, 
Ifchhtj and the Cork, are frequent in the natural woods in 
Sicily. 

123. Q. Suber. — Common Cork-tree. 

4»fX>i$, xaJ ft7J^£d^g. Theoph. lib, iii. cap. 16, according to 
Stadthause and SprengeL Theophrastus relates that all trees 
die if they be barked all round, except the Cork-tree, and 
that is improved by it,— x«iy4 a^v H ^^^* f ^o^ roD f Xmov m^icu^ — 

JSpto; xuxkif) wkiiv ii &fa ^iXXoD, rouroy yd^ fa6t xai th^twjij lib, iv. 

cap, 18, that is, because the bark of the Cork-tree is double, 
md by taking off the exterior one every three or four years, 
the tree flourishes much longer, than if it was allowed to 
remain. 

Pindar gives a simile, comparing a pei'son who cannot sink 
to cork, which swims on the surface of the water, — 

PlfA, ii. V. 144. The Bark {cortex) of the Cork-tree has 
been long used for the stopples of vessels, and must be so 
interpreted in Horat Carm. lib. iii. Od. viii. v. 10. 

124. Q. coccifera. — Kermes Oak. 

n^/M^ Diosc. lib. i. ccp. 145, and also of TTieoph. Kb. iii. 
CC9». 16, which is said to bear a scarlet x6xxog (Gall-apple, 
occasioned by the puncture of an insect) in addition to 
its acorn, — fi^t 3i xcti <ra^ n)y pdkavw x6xxov rtvd fmnmi. This 
is the x&iXAi /3osf/x4 Gall, or Gall-nut used in dying, Diosc. 
Hb. iv. cap, 48. It is mentioned by Horace, Sertn. lib. ii. 
SaL vi. V. 103. 



-tlubro ubi cocco 



TiQcta super lectos canderet vestis eboiDos. 

Pausanias, Phoc. lib. x. cap. 36, has well described this Oak, 
Second Se&ib.s. t 
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and its coccus. The tree is at present called ^^nd^i in Greece^ 
and v^¥o in the Island of Cyprus. The ^t^/mv x6»xot^ also are now 
named v^mxoxxt^ Sibth. Theophrastus describes' the acorn 
of the 9^ho^ as small, and which some call oExuXo^. Theocri- 
tus feigns the shepherd Lacon preferrmg these acorns to 
mountain apples, — 

Anrrhf &vh v^ivwo XfT^^/ov, a/ 61 /tMXi;^^^— (/dfy/1 Y. V, 94.) 

According to Dioscorides, the acorns of this species are more 
powerful in medicine than those of the other oaks, — #«;;^if6n^ 

The wood, as Theophrastus relates, Ub. yf.cap. 8, was good 
for making axle-trees for waggons, and yokes for lyres and 
harps, and was likewise suitable for building chariots and 
oarts ; and Hesiod says it was the best for making handles 
for ploughs, 4rfiVou 6!k yltnif (Op. et dies. y. 436.) Hence the 
term v^lvmt yi^vng (Aristophanes Acham. v. 180), means 
strong old men, or as we say, " Hearts of oak.*' — Briggs. 

125. Q. Esculus. — Small prickly-cupped Oak. 

^rryh- Diosc. lib. i. cap, 145, and of ThecpK, hb. iii. cap. 
9, where it is called also d/^/a A^u;, the acorns of which were 
esteemed the sweetest, — yXwcitraHi y^orrig ftiyov xa^ag. Hence 
the deriYation of the words pfryhg a ftv/ttv, and Esculus from 
Esca. We learn from Pausanias (lib. viiu cap. 1.) that the 
Arcadians of old ate the acorns of this oak, — ritg SaKmm 
Tfii (pnyoOy also from Apolbm. Rhod. Argon, lib. iv. v. 264^ and 
Plin. lib. vii. cap. 66. Not only were the acorns of Q. 
coccifera and Esculus used for food, but also those of. the 
Ilex, which are agreeable and nourishing. There is how- 
CYer much reason to suppose that chestnuts^ which were named 
in the times of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, Jupitei^s 
axioms^ and Sardian acorns^ (Vide suprdn. 121.) are often 
alluded to, when we read of people having lived upon CKoms^ 
IBa\a¥ri^dyoi avd^tg in Europe; but in Africa, Dates are signi- 
fied, because we know they were likewise called by Herodo- 
tus and Dioscorides acorns^ and Palm-acoms^ (Vide iarfra 
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% Ul). Tbeocritng says ^nnghf 9 ^& inry^ Mj^ xiL v. 8. 

From the following passage in Ovid {Met L fab. 9), we 

learn that the victors at the Pythian games were crowned 

with a branch of this tree, — 

His jttTenma qoicuaque manii pedibusre, lot&ve, 
ViceiBt EsaUem capiebat frondis honorem. 

{To be CMcbtded in our next Number.) 



NOTICE OP A COLLECTION OF ALG^, COMMUNI- 
CATED TO Dr. hooker BY THE LATE Mrs. 
CHARLES TELFAIR, prom " CAP MALHEUREUX," 
IN THE MAURITIUS ; with dbscriptions of somg mew 
and littls known species. 

Bt W. H. Harvey, Esq. 



FUCOIDEiE, 

h Sargassom omuium^ {Ag. SysL 305); caule terett 
fiKibnni flexuoso raniosissinio dense setoso, ramis apbyllis* 
Tesicalis copiosissiniis sphaericis glandulosis saepe mucronatis 
petiolatisy petiolo filiformi, receptaculis lanceolatis subter- 
miualibus. 

A highly beaatiful species, remarkable for its profuse 
glandular vesicles and densely setose branches. Receptacles 
elongated, cylindrical, forming racemes round the tops of the 
branches and ramuli : leaves very few, minute, very variable 
in shape^ either obovate, lanceolate or linear, spinuloso- 
dentate, the nerve seldom reaching to the middle. 

2. SargasBum crisUefbliumj {Ag, Syst. p. 297) ; caule piano 
dongato alteme ramoso, foliis fasciculatis carinatis obovatis 
obtnais seminerviis spinuloso-dentatis lamind dentatft supemd 
coronatis, vesiculis paucis marginatis, receptaculis "oon^fo* 
mmOis:' {Ag.) 

Thu curious species, which is at once distinguished by the 
very peculiar hanina. or duplication of the upper surface of 
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the leaf^ bears a considerable resemblance to 5. iUcifb&um 
{Turn. T. 51), according to Agardb, to 5. aquifoliumj 
{Turn, T. 50). Stems flat, a line or two broad, simple, pin- 
nated with patent branches ; leaves obovate, tapering to the 
base, obtuse, carinated, mostl}^ recurvo-patent, their nerve 
reaching half way, margin spinuloso-dentate, furnished on 
the upper surface with a transverse lamina whose margin is 
a]so spinuioso-dentate : vesicles not numerous, large, sphaeri- 
cal, margined, on expanded subfoliaceous stalks. I have not 
seen the receptacles. 

3. Sargassum obovaium, (Harv, MS.) ; caule piano alterne 
ramoso, ramis patentibus, foliis densis oblong6-obovatis sub- 
petiolatis seminerviis serratis, vesiculis sparsis ellipticis vel 
pyriformibus, petiolo clavato vesxcato, receptaculis axillaribus 
caespitosis ramosissdmis. 

Closely allied to S. vulgare, from which it chiefly differs 
in the obooate leaves, vanishing nerve, pyriform vesicles and 
more branching receptacles. Stem robust, simple, flat, pin- 
nated with spreading short alternate branches ; leaves densely 
set, obovate or oblong, tapering from beyond the middle into 
a short footstalk, the margin mostly entire below, above 
sharply serrate : vesicles scattered, pyriform, gradually pass- 
ing into an inflated stalk : receptacles densely tufted, axillary, 
much branched, sometimes palmate. 

4. Turbinaria denudatOy Bory. — Fucus turbinatus. Turn* 
r. 24. 

DICTYOTEiE. 

5. Dictyota JurcelkUa^ {Grev. — Zonaria furcellata, Ag* 
Syst. p, 266); fronde linear! subfiliformi laxe dichotoma 
valde flexuosa intricata, axillis patentibus obtusis, laciniis 
sensim attenuatis. 

This forms large entangled masses of a dark brown colour; 
the frond is half a line broad, nearly equal throughout, the 
last segment slightly attenuated, distantly dichotomous, the 
margin waved and often curling when dry; axillae patent, 
obtuse. Fructification single ; seeds disposed in close trans- 
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Terse Fows.-^Tbat this is the Zanaria furcelkUa of Agardh^ 
(whose specimens came 4rom New Holland,) I have little 
doabt ; bat I am by no means equally certain that it is speci- 
fically distinct from Z). dicfiotama, a common variety of which 
it much resembles. Among a vast number of specimens, 
however, in this collection, I could not detect any variation 
in the form or breadth of the frond : and I am, therefore, 
willing, for the present at least, to assign it a distinct place. 

6. Stylophora vexicata^ (Harv, MS.); fronde membrana- 
cea foliacea vel polymorpha sinuosa, marginibus inflatis. 

The dose affinity this curious plant bears to the Stylophora 
muosa of Agardh, leaves no doubt of its genus ; but it is 
much to be wished that more perfect specimens than those 
that have fallen under my observation, could be procured, 
that we might be enabled fully to describe it* — Root? 
Frond spreading, ulvoid or foliaceous, of no certain outline, 
olivaceous, variously plaited and lobed, sinuous, its margin 
often inflated ; colour olivaceous : structure composed of in- 
terlacing fibres, connected by membrane, the surface distinctly 
reticulated. No perfect fruit has been observed, but several 
specimens were dotted all over with little black specks whose 
structure I could not satisfactorily ascertain. 

7. Padina DurvUksif (Bory, in Duper. Voy, v. i. p. 147. 
t 21. f. 1. ?) ; frond^ latissima coriacea usque medium stu- 
posa superne ramosa, ramis flabelliformibus membranaceis 
crebrd zonatis, margine revoluto. 

A fine species; larger, coarser and more closely zoned 
than P. PawnuZy to which, perhaps, it is too nearly allied. 
Indeed it is next to impossible to fix the limits of the flabellate 
species of this genus. The colour of Bory's plant is a little 
difiPerent from that of ours, which creates a doubt as to their 
identity. 

FLORIDEiE. 

8. Thamnophora Telfairice,* {Hook, and Harv. MS.); 



* Little did we think, wfaiUt naming this plant in honour of the gifted 
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fronde tenerrima angusta ramosissima, mm» distichb attenu* 
atis, ramulls altemis subulatis, racemis receptaculorum ram* 
ailis extremis alternaotibus. — {Tab. CXXV.) 

Root composed of firm, branching, interwoven, cartilagin- 
ous fibres : frond 2-3 inches high, nearly a line broad at the 

and highly accomplisihed lady, to whom we are indebted for the collection 
here described, that, ere it was published, we should have to lament not 
only her death, but that of Mr. Telfair ; which took place, the former in 
1832, the latter in the following year. The readers of our Botanical 
Miscellany need not to be informed what a serious loss science has sua- 
tained by these events— a loss which is nowhere more acutely felt than in 
the Mauritius. We extract from a Mauritius Journal, Le Cern^en, a just 
tribute to Mr. Telfair's merit, evidently written by one who was intimately 
acquainted with his character and pursuits. *' Death has suddenly smit- 
ten one of the most eminent men in this island : Mr. Charles Telfair 
sunk, on the 14th of this month, under a disease of so violent a character, 
that a few days of acute suffering terminated his existence, baffling aH 
medical aid, and even preventing him from being sensible of the approach- 
ing termination of his life. Mr. Telfair was 56 years of age. All those 
who knew him, the colonists especially, will deeply regret his death : the 
name of Telfiair has long been, and will always continue to be, associated 
with the Mauritius. Originally a sui^eon on board the squadron which 
blockaded our ports in 1810, he was among the very few English who 
have remained here since the change of rulers. It is no doubt owing to 
his opportunities of understanding and appreciating our manners and char- 
acter, that he was also among the still smaller number of those whose senti- 
ments towards us have not changed with circumstances. Mr. Telfair has 
filled high official situations, both in the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. 
Government Secretary in the latter, and Private Secretary to Sir Robert 
Farquhar, in this island, be succeeded in the difficult task of reconciling a 
full performance of his own duties, with the most winning and condescend- 
ing attention towards a people who were then suffering under the misfortune 
of changing, in consequence of the fate of war, both their sovereign and 
their country. His friends were as numerous after he resigned office as 
while his influence was all-powerful. Mr. Telfair long held the post of 
Guardian of vacant Estates and Secretary to the Vice- Admiralty CourL His 
private character was adorned with the rarest qualities. Great disinterested- 
ness, extreme confidence and boundless generosity have rendered him too 
careless of his own interest, and occasioned his affairs to be left in some 
confusion : although the precautions which he had himself adopted, secure 
the safety of the public funds with which he was intrusted. 
" It is eminently by his ardent attachment to the sciencesi and espepally 
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base^ but toward the summit much attenuated, flat ; branches 
distichous, alternate or irregular, the upper ones more or lesa 
pinnate; ultimate ramuli subulate, alternate, their axila 
nmnded : colour rose*red, substance delicately membranaceous, 
highly reticulated. Receptacles lanceolate, containing a 
double row of ternate granules, racemose, seated, not in the 
axils, but either on the inner face of the ramuli or alterna- 
ting with them on the branches. A very distinct and beau- 
tiful plant, distinguished from the other known species of 
Thaamophora by its small size, delicate texture with large 
reticulations, narrow, almost confervoid fronds, irregular 
ramification and by the position of the fruit. 

Tab. CXXV. Fig. 1. Plant, nat size. f. 2. portion of 
Da f* 3. receptacles : — magnified. 

9. Delesseria rAoda^iMo, {Harv. MS.); caule ramoso, foliis 
lanceolatis subpetiolatis spinuloso-dentatis tenuissime trans^ 
Tersim striatis seminenriis ad apices ramorum fasciculatis. — 
(Tab. CXXVL) 

tbofle connected with Natural History, that Mr. Telfair's name is entitled 
to public esteem. In the pursuit of these he was indefatigable. Nothing 
which coold concur to the benefit of humanity and the progress of know- 
ledge, was indifferent to him. Botany owes many new discoveries to him, 
and the Flora of Mauritius was enriched by his care. Other lands, and 
eipecially this, his country, have been mutually benefited by an inter- 
change of new and useful plants and animals. His name has long been 
consecrated by science ; and he kept up an active and interesting corre- 
ipondence with many of the learned institutions and the first Naturalists 
in Europe. 

^ Gifted with perfect equanimity of temper and a winning simplicity of 
manners, Mr. Telfair's friendship was as safe as his varied information 
rendered it instructive and agreeable. His house was open to all, and his 
hospitality was of the most easy and engaging kind. He granted his esteem 
and friendship to whomsoever he considered worthy of them, without 
inqoiring to what country the individual belonged. 

** It is. scarcely a year since we inserted in these pages a few lines, ex- 
pressive of the regret so justly due to the memory of the wife of him whose 
death we now deplore ; little supposing, while we offered our condolence, 
diat they would so soon be united in the grave. Such is our blindness of 
fiitarity I such is the life of this world I A more enduring and happier 
estttence awaka the resurrection of the just I" — Ed, 
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A highly beautiful plant, oombining the habit of Ddesseria 
with much of the structure of Amansia. Root scutate ; frond 
much branched, its lower branches often bare of membrane, 
thick, cylindrical, woody, opaque, their upper parts beset on 
all sides with lanceolate distinct leaves, which are often col- 
lected round the apices into beautiful flat stellate tufts, 
resembling expanded roses, a peculiarity to which I have 
alluded in the trivial name. Leaves furnished with a midrib, 
which usually vanishes beyond the middle, lanceolate, atten- 
uate, somewhat ovate at the base, closely and transversely 
striated, ciliato-dentate ; the ciliae often branched or trifid, 
their apices incurved. Structure exceedingly beautiful, con- 
sisting of transverse series of oblong hexagonal cellules. I 
have seen no capsules, but the ciliae often contain temate 
granules. Colour a deep rose-red. 

Tab. CXXVI. Fig. 1. Plant not. size. F. 2. leaf. / 3. 
portion of a leaf with cilise,^! 4. granules: — magnified. 

10. TuSMvexicmpapiUosa, {Grev. Syn. 52. Chondria papil- 
losa, Ag. Syst 203. Fucus thyrsoides. Turn. T. 19.) The 
collection contains some fine specimens of this curious plant. 

11. Laurencia obtusa ? var. nana. 

This may perhaps be the £. nana of ' ardh, a question 
which I have no means of determining, ii rms densely 
interwoven pulvinate strata, ^ — 1 inch high. Frond subdi- 
chotomously branched ; branches quadrifarious, spreading, set 
with a few irregular alternate (never opposite) ramuli, which 
are again occasionally furnished with a second series ; ramoli 
obtuse, simple, short, slightly narrowed at base : substance 
cartilaginous. — Hab. Among the creeping roots of various 
CaulerptB. 

12. Gigartina horrida^ {Grev. — Spharococcus horridus, Ag, 
Sy8t.p.S21); fronde filiformi rugulosa ramo^issima gelatino- 
so-cartilaginea, ramis flexuosis divaricatis aculeatis, aculeis 
conicis patentibus. 

Stems tufted, 2—3 lines in diameter in the thickest part, 
(ramuli a line broad), branched from the base, in an irr^u- 
lar manner, inclining to dichotomous; branches crowded 



_^rWi^/rrf /■/,-/i/i''ri,. 
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tboYe^ alternate or secund, thick, flexuose, wrinkled, divari- 
cating, often with a few patent ramuli or tertiary branches, 
more or less beset with spreading conical spines, | — 1 line 
in length : substance gelatinoso-cartilaginous, tough, firmly 
adhering to paper : colour a dull dark purple. In referring 
the specimens to Agardh's ^^Sph. horridusj* I have been 
perhaps a little guided by his reference, '^ ad insulam Fran- 
cis," but independantly of this, our descriptions nearly 
accord. 

13. Hypnea muscijbrmis {Lcmiour.). 
Of this very variable species, the collection contains a 
Luge number of specimens, from which I have selected the 
following varieties, as most worthy of notice. 

«• divaricaia^ (Hypnea divaricata? Gfrer.); fronde com- 
pressa, ramis erecto^patentibus, ramulis densissimis 
elongatis multifidis. 

3—6 inches high, tufted ; branches short, alternate, 
spreading ; ramuli 2 — 6 lines long, the smaller quadri- 
farious, bi-trifid, the larger distichous, very much 
branched. Capsules (which I have only seen on this 
variety) abundant, deep-red, depresso-spherical, lateral 
on the ramuli, mostly ternate. I consider this the 
Fucus divaricatua of Turner (T. 181). On a slight 
inspection (and Turner had only seen a solitary speci- 
men) it might easily be mistaken for a distinct species; 
but it passes imperceptibly into the following variety, 
and after that into F. ValentitB of the same author. 
fi. ramvlosa; fronde compressa lata, ramis intricatis 
divaricatis, ramulis densissimis quadrifariis tri-multifidis 
abbreviatis. 

Stems a line broad, much branched, divaricating 

and entangled, branches long, set on all sides with 

very dense, short, divaricating, forked or trifid, occa- 

casionally multifid ramuli. 

7* Valentia; fronde subcompressa fili&rmi, ramulis densis 

patentibus subsimplicibus. 

Stems ekmgated, much branched, varying in diameter 
SscovD Ssans. v 
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*^ from filamentous" to nearly a line broad, branches long 
and often again much divided, their apices frequently 
bare of ramuli, below densely set with patent, hair^like, 
quadrifarious, sub-simple or forked ramuli. FucM 
FateniuB {Turn. T. 78.) comes near this variety. 

d. rmda ; fronde filiformi setacea, ramis intricatis, ramulis 
paucis simplicibus. 

More intricately branched and with fewer ramuli 
than the last. 

f. intricata. Intermediate between the two hist. 

^. pumila ; fronde crinali minuta intricata densissime 
csespitosa, ramulis quadrifariis simplicibus. 

This variety forms intricate strata, about an inch or 
less in height. The fronds are filamentous, much branch- 
ed, and set with spine-like ramuli. 

9j. muscoides; fronde filiformi, ramis elongatis curvatis 
apice uncinatis nudiusculisque, ramulis disticfais paten- 
tibus setaceis. 

This variety is typified by Turner's Fucus muscifbrmisy 
of which the plate, (T. 127,) is admirably expressive. 

^. flexuosa ; fronde filiformi intricata crassa, ramis elon- 
gatis vald^ flexuosis apice saepe involutis^ ramulis elon- 
gatis secundis. 

More fiexuose than the last, with -more elongated 
ramuli. 

I. nigra ; fronde filiformi intricata, ramis flexuosis nudis 
hie illic ramulosis. 

Slenderer and of a darker colour than the last, with 
fewer ramuli. 

X. /ascictdata; fronde filiformi, ramis elongatis inferne 
nudis, supeme ramossissimis, ramulis fasiculatis. 

X. coniuta ; fix)nde filiformi subcompressa densissime in- 
tricata pumila, ramis patentibus ramulosis, ramulis 
conicis spinseformibus. 

Stem I — 1 inch high, forming dense strata, much 
branched, compressed, about a quarter of a line in diam- 
eter; branches alternate, spreading; colour very dark* 
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In hdglit and mode of growth it resembles (• bat is 
far more robust and with compressed stems. 

14. Chondros nmUipariUus^ ff.Jbliiferj Grev. Sph. multi- 
portitus, ^g. Sjfst 216. Fucus aeruginosas, Turn. T. 147. 
(admirable.) This variety appears to abound in the Mauri- 
tius. 

15. Corallopsis? — I find in the collection a solitary im- 
perfect specimen of a plant which may belong to this genus ; 
bat I dare not describe it as a new species, without some 
more certain data. The stem is slightly branched, irregu- 
larly dichotomous, ^ inch in diameter at the thickest part^ 
articulated at various distances, the articulations much con- 
tracted at their insertion and swollen upwards. Ck>lour 
purplish. Substance coriaceo-membranaceous. 

SIPHONED* 

16. Caulerpa davijera, Ag. Syst 181. Fucus clavifer, 

Tkrn. t 57. 

17. Caulerpa sedoides^ Ag. Syst. 182. F. sedoides, Turn. 

t 172. 

18. Codium adhaerens. Ag. SysL 178. 

Specimens agreeing with Agardh's description of this 
supposed species, occur in the collection ; but I really do 
not see how they are to be distinguished from the young 
aaie d£Ck)dium tomentogumj which, as is well known, is •' plane 
and encrusting." 

ULVACEiE. 

19. Ulva laHmmOj Ag. SysL p. 188. U. Lactuca. E. Bot. 
t 1551. 



♦ Dr. Ormlle, in his excellent arrangement of the Genera of the Algae^ 
haa made Cauierpa the type of a distinct fanuly, " Caulerpem:'^ but the 
atmctore and aubstance of thia curioua genua appear to me ao truly anala- 
goua to those of Codmm and FoiicAma, that I have ventured to refer it 
to the *aiphimem.'''^yf. H. H. 
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20. Enteromorpha compressor Link. — Grev. Aig. Brit. 180. 
L 18. Solenia compressa, Ag. SysL p. 186. 

These plants appear to be as abundant in the Mauritius 
as they are with us, and to preserve all their peculiar charao- 
ters, unaltered by climate. 

ECTOCARPE^. 

21. Sphacelaria cupressincij {Harv. MS,) ; stupa nulla^ 
ramis subalternis simplicibus deusissimd ramulosis, ramulis 
distichis abbreviatis divaricatis oppositis multifidis spinulosis^ 
articulis brevissimis. 

A very curious new species, with a good deal the habit of 
Cladostephus, but differing on a close inspection in the disti-- 
chaus muUifid ramuli. Stems 1 — 2 inches high, irregularly 
branched ; branches thick, simple, spreading, densely clothed 
with short, distichous, divaricating, mostly opposite, multifid 
ramtdij whose outer edge is often furnished with short conical 
spines ; apices cloven. Cohur a dark brown. Articulations 
not half so long as broad, obscure in the stem, 2-striated 
in the ramuli. The lower part of the stem is often furnished 
with irregularly branched, articulated fibres, bare of ramuli^ 
but of a similar structure to the branches, and quite unlike 
the ^^ stupa" found in other species of the genus. 

22. Cladostephus Lycopodium^ (Ag.SpecAlg.v. 2. p. 14* 
Fucus Lycopodium, Turn. T. 199.) ; setis patentibus simplici- 
bus flexuosis obtusis. 

I have only seen a single specimen of this curious species^ 
but Turner's admirable figure leaves no room for doubting 
the correctness of the reference. Frond vaguely branched ; 
primary thread thick, densely covered with slender, flexuose, 
patent, horny, articulated ramtdi of 2 lines or more in'length> 
the apices of the branches (in conjunction with the ramuli) 
very obtuse, joints as long as broad, densely striated longi- 
tudinally. Substance very rigid and horny, much like that 
of a zoophyte. Fruit, on Mrs. Telfair's specimen, dark broum 
granules, imbedded in the distorted apices of the ramulL 
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CONFERVE^. 

28. ConfeTYSi/ascicularisf {Mert — Aff. Syst. p. 114) ; fills 
lamosissimis capillaceisj ramis reipotis subsimplicibus infeme 
nudisy ramolis fastigiatis densissime fasciculads secundi% 
ardculis ramorum diametro 4 — 6-plo longioribus. 

I do not feel quite certain of the correctness of my reference 
toMertens^ CfasciculariSj which I only know through Agardh's 
short description and remark, '^ Conf. glomeratcB et sericem 
prozima, sed differt ramis remotis brevioribus ;*' — an observa- 
tion which aqswers pretty well to my specimens. The filcH 
ments are 4 — 5 inches long, forming elegant tuft% much 
branched ; branches nearly bare of ramuli in the lower party 
where the axiUae are very distant ; in the upper, set with fas- 
cicles, which are mostly crowded round the apices. Colour 
a pale green. 

24u Conferva composita^ {Harv.MS,); filis ramosissimis 

intricatis, ramis oppositis vel cruciatis patentibus bipinnatis, 

ramnlis abbrevlatis obtusis oppositis horizontalibus, articulis 

ramorum longissimis, ramulorum diametro duplo longiori- 
bos, 
A very pretty species, which I cannot refer to any described 

by Agardh. It is well marked by its bipinnate branches and 

opposite ramuli. Stems short, interwoven, much entangled ; 

branches opposite or ter-quaternate, spreading, branched more 

or less in a pinnate or bipinnate manner; the ramuli short, 

obtuse, patent. Articulations of the branches 10 — 12 times, 

of the ramuli twice, as long as broad. Colour a full green. 
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AhGM DANMONIENSES. 



Wk have, upon otiier occasions, borne testimony to the value 
of those botanical publications which are illustrated by sped- 
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mens of the Plants themselves. The CryptogamuB are well 
suited for such a purpose, and hence, our country, as well as 
the continent, can boast of many such works : witness the 
admirable ^^PUmUB Cryptogamm VoffosO'Rhenana^^ ofMoug^t 
and Nestler, which has now reached to ten volumes in ^to^ 
each containing 100 most beautifully preserved specimens* :«— 
the ^* Cryptogamische Gevxuche^ bestmders dor Fichtdgddrg 
(Cryptogamic Plants, especially those of the Fichtelgebirg),'* 
collected by Henry Christian Funck, of which 35 Fasciculi, 
each of 20 species, are now before us : — the truly beautiful 
^^ Deutschlands Moose, ein Taschenherbarittm zum GAroMch 
auf botanischen Excursionen, (German Mosses, or a Pocket 
Herbarium, to assist in Botanical excursions,)" by the same 
Author, &c.; all these are Continental Works; and in our 
Country the '^ Musci Briiannic€' of the late ingenious Mr. 
Hobson ; the *^ Stirpes CryptogamcB Oxonienses of Mr. Baxter :'' 
and the '^ Musci Scotici, and Musci Americani^^ of Mr. Drum- 
mond, &c. But, of all plants, none are so well adapted for 
being thus preserved in books as the AlffiS, whether we 
consider the beauty of the species, or their closely adhering 
to paper, so as to resemble the most exquisite drawings: 
and hence the *^ Algce Britannicm^^ of Dr. Greville, and the 
**Alg€e Scoticaf* of the late James Chalmers, have been greatly 
admired and eagerly sought after. The rocky coasts, how- 
ever, of the extreme south of England produce varieties of 
this beautiful family quite unknown. on the more northern 
shores, and we are most happy to be able to announce that 



* The tenth volume has not, indeed, we believe, been received in this 
country, and the excellent Dr. Nestler having been removed by death, it has 
fallen to the lot of his surviving friend Dr. Mougeot to prepare this volume, 
which, he tells us, ^ contains many Mosses of considerable interest, for 
example, Phascum pcKhycarpon and globtferumy Weissia tristicha, MU" 
urn cmcUdiodei, Hueb. of the North of Germany, which grows in die 
marshes around Metz. We have discovered abundantly in Alsace the 
Didymodon nervosum, which, together with Weissia asspitogOf Brach^ 
finds a place in our present Cen/wrta.'*— ilfoif^. in Liit, 
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these are about to be made known, under the title of 
^ Alga DanmonienseSi or dried Specimen of Marine Plante^ 
primapatty coOeded in Devonshire ; car^fuUy named accord^ 
ing to Dr. Hooker's British Fhra; prepared and sold by 
Mary JVyatt, Dealer in Shells^ Torquay: large 4to.'' Two 
Fasciadij or volumes as they are called, have already 
appeared, each containing 60 species, remarkable for the 
rari^ of many kinds, the general fineness of the specimens 
and the excellent preservation of the whole. What adds 
greatly to the value is, that the species are determined by 
Mrs. Griffiths, to whose suggestion it is, if we are not mis* 
taken^ that we are indebted for this useful addition to our 
botanical libraries. The first volume contains, among 
others, Cystoseira ericoides, SphcBrococcus rhizodes^ Aspero^ 
coccus compressuSf Punctaria UxttfoUa^ Dictyota dichotomof 
Padina pavonioj Haiiseris polypodioides^ Nitophyllum ocellor 
ION, N. uhoideumf BJhodomenia jvUbata^ R. reniformiSf Lau^ 
rencia tenuissinuif Chylocladia daveUosOj Gigartina compressor 
6. acicularisy G. Teediiy G. GrijffUhsuB, Griffithsia mulHfidOf 
Cahihammon gracilUmum^ Conferva centralis j Mesogbria Griffith- 
skma^ M. virescens, &c. — Vol. ii. has Cystoseira foBniculacea^ 
C. fibrosa, 'Desmarestia ligulatOj Asperococcus ? pusittus, A. 
TWnm, Delesseria ruscifolia, Nitophyllum GmeUni, Bhodo- 
mada bifida, Microcladia glandulosa, Bonnemaisonia asparct- 
goidesj Chylocladia parvula, Halymeniafitrcellaia,Polysiphonia 
Brodiai, P. dongeUa, Spyridiafilamentosay Calithamnion ver^ 
sieolor, C. spongiosum. Conferva gracilis, (n. sp.), Mesoghia 
Hudsoni, ^c. We hear, with pleasure, that the ingenious 
author has met with ample encouragement from the public, 
to that she finds it difficult to prepare sets fast enough to 
meet the demand. The number of copies sold, will, we 
trust, make ample amends for the low price (considering 
the labour, and time, and skill required in the preparation) 
at which the work is o£Pered ; £1 the volume. 

Flora Altaica, et Iconxs Plantarum novarum vel 
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IMPERFECTE C06NITARUM FlORAM RoSSICAM, IMPRIMIS 
ALTAICAM, ILLUSTRANTES. 

Professor von Ledebour, whose interesting Travels we 
noticed at some length in the first series of this work, is 
labouring most assiduously on the ^^ Flora AUaica^^ and 
** lames PUmtarum ;" on the former, which h«s now extended 
to 3 volumes, (and to the end of the class Dtadelphia,) with 
the assistance of Dr. Ch. Ant. Meyer and Dr. Al. von Bunge. 
Here the plants, of which a considerable portion is new, are 
described with great care and minuteness; while in the 
** Icones,'* of which the third volume or " Cewftirta," is now 
before lis, contains coloured representations of the new or 
less known species, executed with a beauty and accuracy which 
would do honour to any age or country. We can speak 
with the more confidence to their accuracy, because the able 
author has munificently shared with us of his abundant trea* 
sures. The present fasciculus contains LegyminoscR. Of 
the Genus Oxytropis, of which 20 were discovered iti the 
Altai, 6 are here figured, and of Astragaiue^ of which 48 
rewarded the researches of Professor Ledebour and his com- 
panion, 14 are represented. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said respecting the back- 
ward state of literature and Science in the Austrian Govern- 
ment, few countries possess more extensive Botanic Gar- 
dens, and no country can vie with it in the splendour of 
its Botanical Publications. At no period, antecedent or 
subsequent, have so many magnificent publications proceeded 
from one individual, as, during the latter part of the last 
century, from the celebrated Jacquin of Vienna. They were 
succeeded by the <^ Gramiim Austriaca/* and^* Icones'SaUcum^** 
of Dr. Host; and these again, in point of execution of the 
plates and choice of the subjects, by the almost unrivalled 
<' Plantarum BrasiRtg Icones et DescripHones^" of Dr. Pohl» 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the FrancMOf (so named 
in honour of Francis I. of Austria, and of which one species. 
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«t Iea$t» is cultivated in England,) the Meloitomace^B, the 
Vdkmm^ (of which remarkable genus 15 species are enum* 
erated,) the AugutkB (among the Rubiaceief so called in 
oonpliment to Caroline Augusta, the reigning empress of 
Anstria,) the Ferddfumdiua^ (a Bignoniaoeous genus, hon- 
oured bjr the name of the hereditary prince of Austria,) the 
VockgtiiBj the LobeluBj and lastly, what have just reached us, 
in the concluding fasciculus of the work, the Lqfbensia and 
the Cbniowrea pubescens. Such publications as we have now 
alloded to, festered, as they are, by imperial patronage, can- 
not fail to give a stimulus to the science in the Austrian 
dominions. 

The ^^ Mddemata Batanica,*' and the ^^ Prodromes FbrfB 
NorfbUdoB^** have just been obligingly communicated to us 
by their authors from Vienna. The former is in folio, and 
the first fasciculus, as is wdl expressed by the name,* con- 
tains a most complete analysis and very full descriptions of 
new species, t<^ther with remarks upon other genera belong* 
ing to the Orders under consideration, by Henry Schott and 
Stephon Endlicher. It is dedicated to the excellent Wallich. 
The two first genera, Lophaphytum and Scybaliumy belong to 
the BaitmopkoreiB of Richard : and here the author has taken 
die opportunity of offering a new arrangement of that and 
other allied Orders : which he includes under the class of 
Rhizahthbs {Pseudocctyledonea sexualesy inaUarum^Hrpium 
radieibus partOiiica.) — Oro. L Balakophobsjb. 1. Lopho* 
pbytnm, SchoU and EndL 2. Sarcophyte, Sparrm. 3. Cyno* 
morium. 4. Helosis. 5. Scybalium, SchctL 6. Langsdorffia. 
7. Balanophonu — Obd. IL Cytinsa. 8. Cytinus, Z^ 
9. Hypolepis, Pers. 10. Aphyteia, Zr. (Hydnora, Th.) II. 
Apodanthes, Poit — Obd. III. Rafflesiace^s. 12. Brug* 
manna, BbuH. 18. Rafflesia, Br. 

From the Bakmophorea, Schott is naturally led on to offer 



* MOtvu^uh eiencitatio, opus daboratum cunu 
Second Sebies. x 
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a new arrangement of Aroide<B; thus — ABOiDEiE. {Month 
cotyledones. Flares ex axi ehngato continuij absque perigonio 
manifesto. Folia,) — Orb. I. CYCLANTHEiE. 1. Phytelephas, 
B* and JP. 2. Carludovica, IL and P. 3. Cyclanthus, Potr. 
— Ord. IL Pandan££. 4. Pandanus, Xr. 5. Freycinetia. 
— Ord. III. Araceje. SchotL Subord. A. Androgynan- 
theffi. Schott. Fhres nudu — Tribe I. Ambrosineje. 6. 
Cryptocoryne, Fisch. 7. Ambrosinia, Michdu — Tribe II. 
Dracunculin^. 8. Arisarum, Toum. 9. Arisssma, M(at 
10* Biarunij Schott. 11. Arum, L. 12. Typhonium, Scholt 
(Arum trilobatum, X., &c.) IS. Sauromatum, Schott. (Arum 
guttatum, Wall. &c.) 14. Dracunculus, Toum. 15. Can- 
darum, Reich. (Arum campanulatum, Hook. &c.) i^. 
Pythonium, SchotL (Arum bulbiferum, RoaA. and Thom- 
sonia Nepalensis, WaU). — Tribe III. Caladie^, 17. Re- 
musatia, Schott. (Caladiumviviparum, Nees.) 18. Colocasia, 
Bay. 19. Caladium, Vent. 20. Peltandra, i^q/fn. (Caladium 
Virginicum, Hook.) 21. Xanthosoma, Schott. (Caladium 
sagittffifolium. Vent. &c.) 22. Acontias, SchotL (Caladium 
helleborifolium, Vent.ijic.) 28. Syngoniuni, jScAo^. (Caladium. 
auritum, VenL) 24. Denhamiaj Schott. (Culcasia scandens, 
Pedis.) 25. Philodendron, SchotL (Caladium cannefolium). 
— Tribe IV. Anapore^. 26. Spathicarpa, Hook. 27. Dref- 
fenbachia, Schott. (Caladium Seguinum, Vent.) 28. Homa- 
lomena, Schott. (Calla aromatica.) 29. Aglaonema, Schott. 
( Arum integrifolium, Link. ) 30. Richardia, Kunth. — Subord. 
B. Hermapbroditantheae, Schott. Stamina perfectOj cum cvariis 
injlosculos hermaphroditos consociata. — Tribe I. Callages 
31. Calla, L. 32. Monstera. (Dracontium pertusum, 
Mill.) 33. Scindapsus, 5cAoe^, (Potbosglaucus, H^ii^&c.)— 
Tribe II. Orontiace^e. 34. Pothos, L. 85. Lasia, Xour. 
36. Anthurlum, Schott. (Pothos crassinervium, &c.) 37. 
Spatbiphyllum, Schott. (Dracontium lanceaefolium, Jacq.) 
38. Dracontium, L. 39. Symplocarpus, Salisb. 40. Oron- 
tium, L. — Ord. IV. Acoroidea. SchotL 41. Acorus, L. 42. 
Gymnostachys, Br. 

The illustrations of the genus Mayaca occupy an entire 



r 
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plat^ and the authors are of opinion that it will constitute 
t distinct Order, between Commdinacea and Xyridem. The 
genera Ungeria and Methoriumi of the Order Sterculiacea^ 
afford an opportunity for a new arrangement of the genera 
belonging to it, (including Bombacea) and altogether em- 
bracing 41 Genera. 

The second work alluded to above, Prodromus Fiane 
NorfblkuxBj is a small 8yo« and from the pen of Mr. 
Endlicher, aided by the truly masterly drawings of Mr. 
Ferdinand Bauer, by whom the collection was made, in 
company with Mr. BrQwn, during the years 1804-5. Our 
limited space will only allow us to observe that the Flora 
comprises 162 species, of which the Lichenes contain 4 
species, Musci Frondosi^ 11. HepaticcB^ 4. Lycopodiace€B, L 
MaratHacea^ 1. Polifpodiacem^ 28. Cyatheaceay 2. HymenO' 
pkyUuBy 2. CrramineiB^ 8. Cyperac&By 4. Pandanea^ 1. Pal^ 
maa^ 1. jhphodeka, 4. Smilacea,!. Orchidea^b. Musiiceaj 
L AbieHnacB^ 1. Piperace^Bi 4. UtiicacecB, 3. Morea, 1. 
CeUidetB, 1. PolygonecBj 1. PlumbaginecBf 1. NydaginecR^ L 
Amara$utaceay 2. Sanialaceaj 1. ThymekcR^ 2. PrimuiU 
aeetBy 1. MyrHnea^ J. SapoiacetB^ 1. LobeliacetBi L 5y- 
moUhereaf 5. ConvohulacetB^ 6. SoUmace^ 1. Mpoporinets^ 
1. JasmineiB^ 1. Oleinea^ 1. ApocynecBj 2. AsckpiadeiBy K 
Subiace^B, 2. Loranthacece, 1. Araltacea^ 2. CcpparidecBf 1. 
P(usiflare(s^ 2. Cucurbitacea, 3. ViolariecB^ 1. OxalidetBi 1. 
FicoidetSf 2. MalvacuB^ 6. StercuHacetBf 1. PiUosporecB^ L 
MeUaceiBf I. BhamnoEj 1. Ce&w^'n€<e, 1. EuphorbiacetBy 4. 
jRvtocecB, 8. LeguminouBf 4. 

Professor Lindley, notwithstanding his numerous duties, 
at the Horticultural Society, and in the Liondon University, 
has, in addition to his valuable works introductory to the 
study of Botany, and the Natural Orders, given to the world 
his " Mxi« Pfantorttm," and the 3d Part of his " Genera 
oiuf Species ofOrchideous PlcmJts^ containing the *^ Vandea^*^ 
which he divides into 96 Genera. 
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Mn Bentham is proceeding wiih all the speed that i« 
consistent with accurate investigation) with his admirable 
*< Labiatarum Generm et Species " of which 3 Parts have now 
appeared^ A fourth is in a state of forwardness* and wiU 
comprbe the Saiureinea and the Melimnem. 

The able and laborious* Professor Nees von Esenbeek has 
recently sent us the first volume of his ^^ Naiurgeschichie der 
^uropdtscAen I^sbermao$^" or History of. the European 
SepaticetBf with reference especially to those of Silesia and 
to the localities of the Riesengebirge* The author gives 
a very full account of the structure of the Order, and. 
divides the species into the following Tribes* 

ThIBE I. JUNOEBMANNIE.K. TrIBS 11. CePHALOTHECEJB. 



* And no less laborious than useful ; as it may truly be said of him^^if 
of the great Sir Godfrey Kneller, "Nihil tetigit qiiod non oroavit.** 
We have lately had from his pen the volume of Grasses of Martius; 
another on the Asterets (Genera et Species Astereartan, Wrattislaw, 
1882,) and he has undertaken the task of determining and describing tft« 
species of many difficult Genera i^nd Orders in Dr. WaUich's and Dr. 
Wight's collections, and those of other eminent Botanists : to these may. 
be added his republication of the whole of Mr. Brown's Botanical publica- 
tions, with copious notes, his many valual)le Memoirs in the Transactions 
oi learned Societies, and particularly in the Nov. Act. AcacL Lnp, 
Naturm Curiosorum* Many of these are on Cryptogamic subjects ; and 
not the least interesting is the account of an esculent Lichen (of which he 
has communicated specimens to us,) the Lecanora eseidenta^ found by 
Professor Ledebour in the lUrgise Steppes, and in general in Middle 
Asia, frequently on a barren soil or in clefts of rocks, whence it is 
often washed down after sudden and violent showers of rain so as to 
be collected in considerable quantity and easily gathered for food. The 
same species was found b^r M. Parrot, who procured it in his joumejr 
to Ararat, where it is eaten l^ the natives; and in some districts of 
Persia, in 1828, it covered the ground to a depth of five or six inches, 
in so short a period of time, that, according to the opinion of the people, 
it had been rained down from heaven. May not this be the Manna 
with which the Israelites were miraculously fed in the wUdemesa I 
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(or MARCHANTlSiE). TlUBS III. TaROIONEjE. TbIBE IV. 

Akthocebotejs. Tribe V. Riccis^c 

The Cable of the Genera of Jw^ermatmiem is alone given 
in this volume, and is as follows. 

1. JuNGERMANNiA. (Jungernuuiniae pars, AucU) 2. 
Ptilidium, (J. ciliaris.) 3. Mastigophora, Nees. 4. Her- 
petium, Neei, (J. trilobata and its affinities). 5. Jubula, 
(X Tamarisci and dilatata). 6. Radula^ (J. oomplanata). 
7. Lejennia, (J. platyphylla, &c. ;— J. serpyllifolia, &c. J. 
Mackaii). 8. Diplomitrion (J. Lyellii, and Hibernica). 9. 
Cordaea, Nees. 10. Blasia. 11. Sarcoscyphus, (J. emargi- 
Data, Sec) 18. 8accogyna, (J. viticulosa). 18. Geocalyx. 
(J. graveolens). 14. Calypogeia, (J. Trichomanis). 16. 
Tricholea, (J. tomentella). 16. Schisma. 17. Gymno- 
mitrino), (J.concinnata, juniperina,&c.) 18. Haplomitrium. 
19. Pellia, (J. epiphylla). 20. Metzgeria. 31. Echino* 
mitriam, (J. furcata). 22. Codonia. 

The Sd part of the 8d volume of Martius <^ Ncfva Genera 
d Species Plantarum BrasiluB" (the conclusion of the 
work) has recently reached us. Of the 28 plates, a large 
proportion is occupied by Mekutomacece ; 3 are devoted to 
an admirable illustration of the Balanophorem, Tab. 291, 
Myrrkmittm atropurpureum^ Schott and Martius, is a very 
remarkable plant of the Memecplea^ to which the Tetrasto- 
B0»* toranihaidesj Hook, and Ann in Bat. Misc. v. iii /?• 
SI8, should undoubtedly be referred. Martius gives it as a 
native of the province of St. Sebastian ; Mr. Baird found it 
at Santa Cruz in the missions of Brazil. 

The progress of Botany is greatly indebted to the numerous 
Collectors of Plants who are now scattered over various 
parts of the globe. The ** Unio JtinerofWy*' an Association 
which we have warmly advocated in former pages of this 
Journal, is extending its circle of research and rendering 



* PeHcianfga ruMfoha, St Hil. Fl. Brat, Mend. v. i. p. 875. t. \bl. 
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most essential services to the cause of our favourite science. 
The information respecting it, communicated in a circular, 
dated Esslingen, May, 1832, is interesting, and will probably 
prove new to many of our readers, relating, as it does, to the 
voyage of M. Schimper, who was sent to Algiers by the 
Wiirtemberg Unio Itineraria. 

•' It was on the 8th of December, 1831, when M. Schimper, 
commissioned by the Unio Itineraria to collect botanical 
specimens and other subjects of Natural History, arrived at 
Algiers, after a very boisterous passage from Marseilles. He 
quickly ascertained that the situation is not so unfavourable 
for a Collector as the Newspaper statements might lead one 
to suppose, and that the annoyances offered by the Bedouin 
Arabs are chiefly to be apprehended in the immediate environs 
of the town. The detached outposts of the French are 
situated at about four or five hours' distance from Algiers, 
and within these limits the traveller can make excursions 
without much danger. In the environs of the town, the hills 
are low, and intersected with small rivulets that are very 
favourable to vegetation. The sea*coast is partly rocky and 
partly sandy, rich in species of Fuci and marine insects or 
Mollusc€B. In the distance, fifteen to twenty hours' journey 
inland, are large mountains, covered with snow ; where, in 
the middle of December, the thermometer indicated from 20^ 
to 23® of Reaumur in the sun, and from 10° to 17® in the 
shade. Spring seemed to be at hand, for many plants were 
in blossom. It was with the utmost difficulty that M. Schim- 
per obtained a lodging, the town being excessively crowded, 
and the houses, in general, very badly constructed. For 
the first few months he was obliged to be satisfied with a 
room without windows, lighted only by the door, which 
caused great inconvenience in drying his plants, while the 
long-continued and violent rains during the month of Feb- 
ruary exposed the whole collection to the greatest danger. 
The ill-built apartment admitted the rain in all directions, 
and it was only by great labour and suspending the packages 
and bundles from the ceiling that M. Schimper was able to 
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protect them from the weather. We will let the traveller 
speak for himself on these difficulties, and on the better 
habitation where he is now settled, for his own words, in a 
letter of the 8th of April, are interesting, as affording the 
subscribers to the Unio Itineraria every assurance that the 
best care is taken to preserve the treasures which M. Schim- 
per has already accumulated. In his letter, he says, ^^ The 
ooDStruction of the houses here is very bad, for the flat roof 
not allowing the rain to flow off, it accumulates, penetrates 
throughy and frequently descends like a stream, into the 
apartments below : the walls become also saturated with damp 
which it takes a long time to dissipate, and which is pro- 
bably the main cause of the dysenteries that always prevail 
on the appearance of warmer weather. During the late 
storms of wind and rain, many houses have been blown down, 
and their inhabitants have perished in the ruins ; and two 
vessels were wrecked on the coast; the sea running to a 
height twice as great as that of the houses on the Marine. 
What pains it cost me to obtain a more secure lodging, and 
the time that was wasted in consequence, I shall pass over in 
silence, as I am now comfortably settled in a convenient 
house, containing 2 rooms, a bed-closet, an apartment for 
loological subjects, an enclosed piece of ground and a terrace 
well adapted for drying my plants, and which commands a 
beautiful prospect upon the sea, to the east and towards the 
Great and Little Mount Atlas. For this truly valuable acquisi- 
tion, which I have procured at a comparatively cheap rate, I 
may thank the few words of Arabic that I picked up, and 
which I now understand about as well as I did the French 
knguage when I first visited France, so that in any case of 
difficulty, 1 am able to use it, and have made some progress in 
reading and writing it. I have hung the walls of one of my 
rooms with a matting made of the stalks of Junctis^ for the 
purpose of keeping off the damp, and the dried plants lie 
in covered boxes, piled one above another, and thus secure 
from injury.** 
With regard to what M* Schimper had collected at that time^ 
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he gives tbefollowingaccount: — <*Of phasnogamic plants there 
are about 350 species gathered and dried ; of the most inter* 
esting kinds, I have got 100 duplicates, and a smaller number 
of the rest; some only in single specimens, and of others 
6 or 7, or 12, SO and 50, according as they appeared doubt* 
ful or peculiar in their appearance* Of CerifUhe mqfor^ 
which grows to the height of a man; o( Bimunculus Ficaria^ 
whose unusual size renders it scarcely recognizable; and of 
Ridnus communis ? (hybridus f) which here attains the sta^ 
ture of a tree, you will receive many duplicates. There are 
about 60 species of Algm^ some kinds numerous, and of others 
but a single individual. To these may be added 50 or 60 
Mosses^ Lichens and other Cryptogamia^ which I gathered as 
they happened to occur, and whenever I had time and paper 
for drying them ready. By the end of Mayor beginning 
of June, I think I may expect to have from 25,000, to 30,000) 
specimens of important Phanerogamic plants, in case no unex- 
pected obstacles arise, and that illness or other misfortunes 
do not befall me." 

Among the plants collected by M. Schimper, he particu- 
larizes the following : Cynoghssum dandesHnunh Desf.-^iSo* 
pkanus — f ; Spartium tmifoHum^ Desf. — Genisia tricuspidaia^ 
Desf. — Osyris f (non alba) ; — CeniaureapuUata, L.—Eiichr^ 
sum Fontanesii, Camb.— jStTene imbricatOj Desf. (with throe 
other undescribed species of this genus), — I/OtuSf (two scarce 
and undetermined species),— iSenccio humilis^ Desf. — Tkytmu 
inodarus, Desf. — Aristolochia aJtisnma^ Desf. (with one other 
related to it) ; — Viola frutescens^ Roth. — Sisymbrium ampieaoi* 
eaukj Desf. — Euphorbia (8 undetermined specie^ probably 
very good ones) ; — Physalis somni/era^ L. — Busa$s androgy^ 
nusy L.—Achyrarahes aspera? — Bammcuius flabeUatus^ Desf* 
(with another related to it), and R. trikbusy Desf:-^ 
Onosma — f a beautiful plant;— 4speci(es of Allium — Makpe 
malaoaides^ L. — Lepidium ghutifolium^ Desf. — Astragalus^ 



* A plant which has, of late, been extensively cultivated on the Couti* 
nent, and even in this conntry, and used as a substitute for Coffee. 
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Boeiicug f (and a large yellow-flowered stalkless species of 
this genus* probably new); — Scnq}hularia aurundaiOi L. 
and & melUJira^ Ait. — Hedysarum gpinorissimum^ L. — OrO' 
handle faUda^ Poir.'^Arenaria — 9 — Orchis kmfficamut Poir. 
with 4 other species, and Ophrys insecHferc^ /3. rosea of Desf., 
together with 4 undetermined individuals of the same genus. 
This extract from M. Schimper's letter, which he wrote in 
haste, only serves to give the members of the Vnio Itineraria 
an idea of what they may expect from his labours; and as he 
has since extended his investigations beyond the immediate 
vicinity of Algiers, we may hope for many additional and 
new species of plants. The following passage will show that 
be possesses both courage and caution, and is likely to avail 
himself of every facility which the present position of the 
States of Algiers will afford. ^^ Already I have made several 
excursions by myself into die plains of Matidja, where I 
have mingled with the natives; eating and drinking with them, 
and being even permitted to see their wives. The meal con- 
sisted at one time of milk, and at another of oil, served in a 
didi on the ground, round which we sat, and in which I 
dipped my bread and ate it, like one of themselves. Some 
of the Arab women joined us, while others were engaged in 
milking the cows, and all stared at me with an air of 
extreme curiosity. They were clad in large white cloaks, 
tied round the waist with a sash, and confined on the left 
side of the bosom with a large silver pin, the top of which is 
of the same shape and size as a shepherd's hook. Their 
heads were uncovered and their black hair hung down in 
disorder ; the younger ones were handsome and had sprightly 
eyes. When, on another occasion, I happened to approach 
another tribe, the women and children raised a violent out- 
cry, and ran all together ; and when I drew still nearer, they 
concealed themselves under their linen tents, while the young 
men surrounded me with great curiosity. With the latter I 
exchanged the customary salutation of kissing hands, which 
is here considered a token of esteem. They gazed with 
staring admiration on my tin vasculum, which, together with 

Second Sebisb. y 
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my band-spade^ they offered to purchase ; bat I considered 
it advisable to quit this party soon, as instruments of any 
kind are apt to induce these savages to commit assassination." 
M. Schimper mentions that during these excursions he always 
carries arms in self-defence* 

From this it appears, that Algiers, even under its present 
circumstances, offers a rich harvest to the collector: thns 
the excursion to the Balearic Isles, which was to have been 
made if Algiers proved unfavourable, will not take place; 
but M* Schimper, when he has completed his collec- 
tions at Algiers, will proceed to Tunis, which he considers 
likely to be more productive than the Balearic Islands^ This, 
indeed, requires new funds from the Union, and we ther^ 
fore, venture to request that the members and subscribers 
will send their contributions for the year 1833, as this under- 
taking will include the present autumn (of 1832,) and the 
spring of 1833. The passage from Algiers to Tunis occupies 
but 10 days, and the prospects there are represented as very 
favourable, since travelling into the interior, and exploring 
the mountains, can be effected with perfect security. M. 
Schimper expresses himself on this sul^ect as follows. " In 
Tunis you can travel where you please ; this I i^^certained 
from the French Agent at Marseilles, who had long resided 
there as Consul ; also from the Adjutant of the Commander- 
in-Chief here, who had been there; and lastly, from a 
traveller who has but recently arrived from that country." 
The Flora of Tunis has a natural connexion with that of 
Algiers, and will prove a desirable continuation of it: and 
though many plants may be common to both these countries, 
yet M. Schimper will only collect such as werenotfound,orhad 
been gathered only in very small quantities, at Algiers, which 
will render the harvest still more interesting. Dps. Hochstetter 
and Steudel, therefore, request all friends of Botany to sup- 
port the accomplishment of this undertaking by their sab- 
scriptions, a whole share at £3, and half a share at £1 : 10. 
Subscribers may still participate in the Algiers collection, ify 
without delay, they remit their subscriptions, either by a 
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Bill of Exchange^ or in cash payments, since the expenses of 
that journey are not yet covered, and some shares are still 
untaken. M. Schimper also collects objects of zoology, upon 
the notice of which our limits forbid us to enter; he has 
given some interesting observations on this point, and sub- 
scriptions for it may also be received. 

The collections distributed to the Subscribers in the 
winter- of 1833-4, consist of plants from Algiers, gathered 
by Schimper; from the Caucasus; from N. America, chiefly 
around Pittsburg, gathered by Voltz, and a few from Cette 
in the South of France. The Society lament that the 
Algerine collection is so limited ; but they have been dis- 
a|qx>inted of receiving so many as were expected, chiefly 
firom unfortunate aiid unforeseen circumstances attending 
the collector* We are informed that M. Schimper was 
preparing himself for a journey to Tunis, extending to the 
interior and' mountainous districts, in which he expects to 
be assisted by the Grand Duke of Baden. He will probably 
be accompanied by a physician and botanist of Wiirtemberg, 
whose collection it is likely may also become the property of 
the «« Unio.'* 

It appears by the same circular that the Society is likewise 
in treaty for Mr. Ecklon's collection of Cape Plants. This 
indefiuigable Botanist, as has been already noticed in this 
work, has devoted many years to the investigation of the 
botany of Southern Africa, in conjunction with his friend 
Mr. Zqrher, and has recently returned to Europe with his 
extensive collections, many of them made in the previously 
unexplored r^ons of the interior. Zeyher visited the dis- 
tricts of Worcester and Clan- William, remained some time 
at the Elephant River, so rich in its vegetable forms, pro* 
ceeded to the Zederberge, where he found many beautiful 
PrdeaceiB and Ericas^ thence to the Kamiesberg in Nama- 
qualand, where he gathered (Jodon Boyenij and Aphyteja 
HydnarCj and the wilds inhabited by Boschesmen, as far as 
the banks of the Orange or Gariep-river. Ecklon took an 
opposite course^ proceeding by water to Algoa Bay, in order 
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to visit the districts of Nitenhage, Albania and part of Gaffer- 
land, where he fonnd many beautiful plants, particularly 
on the Winterhocksberg. Tliis may be considered the 
limit, properly speaking, of the Cape Flora; on the other 
side a new vegetation prevailing, which may be called 
the CaiFerland Flora. Again, in the woods of Krakakamma 
and Adow, other forms appear, and others still upon the 
Choumiberg in Cafferland. Among the roost remarkable 
plants in these countries may be reckoned the IcAffOsma 
Wehdemanni^ the new Testudinaria syhaiica and several 
species of Zamia before unknown. On his return to the 
•Cape, and in company with Zeyher, he proceeded to and 
ascended the Tulbagh mountain, (6,000 feet in elevation,) 
where were found peculiar alpine forms of the Cape genera^ 
especially of the ProteacecR and Orchidea,, Then commenced 
their great and most important journey into the interior^ 
which occupied them two years. From Cape Town they took 
the route of the Falun river, Caledon, Cape Agulhas, and 
Zwellendam, through the Kochman's Kloof to the Karro» 
remained for a time at Gaurit's river, to collect the plants 
peculiar to the Karro district, and visited the chain of Zwarti>- 
berg in the district of Oraa&Reynet : thence to Houtnig- 
ualand and the beautiful woods of the Knysna,* George's 
and Plettenberg's Bay, whence they proceeded through Lange 
Kloof to Nitenhage and Algoa Bay, in order to ship off 
their hitherto collected stores to Cape Town* This accom- 
plished, our travellers journeyed over the most interesting dis- 
tricts of Albania and Somerset, and onward by the Great Fish 
river, to Konab, Cat river and to the present Aknakosee or 
Cafferland. In the mountains of this country they had the 
gratification of finding several European genera, viz., Geum^ 
Agrimenicty PuUatUla^ &c., which they had never met with 



* Where it will be recollected Mr. Bowie found the beautiful Du^ 
mocarpus Rhexii (Hooker's Exotic Flora, t 227^ now one of the greatest 
omamentb of our stoves. 
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before in Soutbera Africa. Thence they took the route of 
the Makasani river^ to the newly established villages of 
Balfoor and Philipstown at the sources of the Kaff river, 
and crossed with great difficulty the steep chain of moun- 
tains that extends laterally from the Sturmberg to the sea, 
and forms the present boundary of the colony* Beyond this 
our enthusiastic naturalists proceeded to the source of the 
Key-river, and the country of the Amatymben, or, as it is 
called, Tambukis. There they discovered a species of Bam^ 
busOj a remarkable new Zamia, which they called, after their 
ftiend, 2. Lehmanniana, besides several new species of 
Acaeioj Erytkrina and beautiful OrchidetB. Here again 
dieir collections had attained such an unwieldy bulk, that 
it was agreed Mr. Ecklon should convey them to the Cape 
and Europe, which he happily accomplished, arriving in 
Hamburgh with 38 chests of plants. 

The number of species is estimated to amount to between 
7 and 8000, of which however many are uniques, or obtained in 
small numbers, and such are very properly reserved for the 
travellers' own collections. The rest are offered for sale, in 
Herbaria, varying in price,* according to the number and 
valae of the species. The specimens will be accompanied 
hj Nos. referring to an '^Enumeratio Plantarum Africae 
australis** which will soon be ready for publication (by 
Messrs. Perthes and Besser of Hamburgh), and which is to 
be considered as the Prodromus of a complete tlcra 
vfSculthem Africcu We heartily congratulate the Botan- 
ists of Europe that they have at length the prospect of 
becoming acquainted, through this channel, with the v^e- 



* Thk is stoted in a circular of Mr. Ecklon, dated Hamburgh Botanic 
Garden 1834f^ as follows : — 

1. Herbarium of about 3000 species at L2 : 10. — for each 100. 

2. . • . 2000 . 2. 

S. . . . 1500 . 1 : 15. 

4. . . . 1000 . 1 : 10. 

o« • • . oUO • 1 1 o« 
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tation of a country of the greatest interest; but whicfa» 
notwithstanding it has been so ^ often visited by men of 
science^ was but imperfectly, investigated) and still more imr- 
perfectly described. 

Many Botanists ^nd collectors, we are happy to say, are at 
this time engaged in making known the vegetable productions 
of the vast continent of America. In the United States several 
accomplished botanists are prosecuting their researches; some 
of these are resident on the west side* of the Alleghany moun- 
tains; while the district around Kentucky is already success- 
fully explored by Dr. Short and Mr. Townsend. Dr. Asa 
Grey of N. York, is, under the auspices and with the able 
assistance of Dr. Torrey, preparing for publication fasci- 
culi of specimens of the difficult genera of N. American 
plants ; a fasciculus of 50 Grasses was announced to appear 
during the present winter, and we are in daily expectation 
of obtaining it. Such a- publication cannot fail to be highly 
useful and well received. The Griasses, particularly, need 
illustration, and no one is better qualified to determine 
them than Dr. Torrey, with whom they have long been a 
favourite object of study. The labours of Mr. Drummond 
in Louisiana, have already been detailed in the present and 
former series of this work, and what he has done and is doing 
in Texas will be hereafter mentioned. The Britbh settle- 
ments in North America, especially on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, have been so weU explored by the 
naturalists of Sir John Franklin's expeditious, as we appre- 
hend to leave comparatively little for future investigation. 
On the west side of that vast chaiji, the Andes of N. 
America, the indefatigable Douglas is still prosecuting his 
researches, and, while engaged in preparing the present 
notice for the press, the writer has the pleasure of 
receiving letters from him, dated from the intei'ior of the 
Columbia, N. lat. 48., W. Ion. 119. 23. His object 
appeared to be to visit the country to the north of the Colum- 
bia, and near to the southern base of th$ Rocky Mountains. 
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Previous to his setting out on this expedition, Mr. Douglas 
bad spent many months in California, and transmitted to the 
Horticultural Society an inestimable collection of dried speci- 
mens and roots and seeds, of which the larger portion was 
obtained near Monterrey. In an opposite direction also, 
namely on the north side of the Columbia, keeping near the 
coast, he had visited New Georgia. The district of the 
Colombia too and other of the vast possessions of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, may be expected to be more thoroughly 
known, from the liberality of the Company just mentioned, 
who have appointed two medical gentlemen, Dr. Meredith 
Gairdner and Mr. Tolmie, well versed in Natural History, 
to reside in that country. They embarked in August, 1832, 
and the news of their arrival is anxiously expected by 
their friends.* In the south-west of N. America, again, 
Dr. Coulter, a most indefatigable and accomplished Botanist, 
has spent many mbnths. He joined Mr. Douglas at Mon- 
terrey, and afterwards proceeded south to the Rio Colorado, 
at the head of the Gulf of California, in lat. 34^ N. ; and 
when our informant left California, Dr. Coulter was prepar- 
ing to ascend that river. If he should proceed to Santa F^, 
in New Mexico, as was probable, it would not surprise us 
were he to meet Mr« Drummond there. 

In South America, William Jameson, Esq<, Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History in the University of Quito, 
and Colonel Hall of the same place, have collected many 



* While this sheet is in the press we have the pleasure of being able to 
my, that by letters, now received (March, 1834) from Dr. Oairdner, we 
leam that they had a safe but long passage of eight months* duration, to 
Fort Vancouver on the Columbia. Mr. Tolmie was stationed at Nusqually 
Houaey a new station of the Hudson's Bay Company, at the head of 
l^]get Sound, a spot that has scarcely beeft visited by any Botanist since 
the voyage of Captain Vancouver. Mr. Douglas had just returned from 
a four months' tour into Kew Caledonia, but he had lost his collections by 
having made shipwreck in Fraser's River. 
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most interesting and novel plants, especially among the mi-^ 
nute Ferns and other Alpine genera, upon the more elevated 
mountains of the Cordillera of Colombia. 

In Peru, Mr. Mathews has collected upwards of 1200 
species, of which he has sent many sets to England* This most 
deserving Botanist and collector is now devoting bia 
whole time to the service of the public, and offering hia 
excellent specimens at the very moderate rate of £2 for 
100 species. His head-quarters are at Lima, but he is cooh 
tinually making extensive excursions in various directionst 
and especially in the Cordillera. In the beginning of last 
year (1833), he returned from a journey by way of Pasco to 
Huanuco, Tarma, Xuaja and Huancayo; thence he crossed 
eastwardly to a Quebrada called Pariahuanca, which conducts 
to the Apurimac River. On the East side of the Cordilleras 
he observed the CalceolaritBj which are so common on the 
west side, entirely to disappear, (with the exception of one 
species,) and to be replaced in the temperate regions, by the 
genera Andromeda and Arbutus^ and lower down by terres^ 
trial and pai*asitical Orchidem» In April of last year, he visited 
the neighbourhood of Pangoa, east of the town of Jauja, 
where he found the Erythroaylon Coca extensively cultivated* 
Of this plant, *^ Coca" of the Indians, according to Joseph 
de Jussieu, a quantity equal in value to 7 — 800,000 piastres is 
distributed among all the mines of the country. It is the 
leaves that are employed ; and the Indians cannot support 
the fatigue of working the mines without continually chew- 
ing the Coca^ mixed with the leaves of the Qtftnoo, (Cheno^ 
podium QuinoaJ which is also cultivated in the country. An 
extension of his journey which Mr. Mathews had contemplated^ 
was prevented by a revolution at Ayacucho : but 200 species 
rewarded his labour. By his last letter, dated Lima, Aug. 20, 
1833, he was about to set out for the interior of Huanuco, 
about Pillao, where Ruiz and Pavon spent much time, 
and gathered many of their rarest plants. Indeed, Mr. 
Mathews' collections contain many of the species of those 
celebrated travellers; and it is to be hoped that he will meet 
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villi such encoaragement firoin the Botanists of tbU oountiy, 
m may enable him to pio^^cnte bis researches upon a more 
extended scale. Mn Mathews has excellent opportunities 
of determining the plants of Rniz and Pavon, partly by a 
Imowle^e of their localities, and partly by their works which 
he possesses, as weU as by many of their unpublished drawings 
and their original named specimens, which he has been so 
fixtonate as to meet with in the country. Every one of his 
qpedmens is accompanied by a label with the exact station 
tfid the name as far as he is able to determine it. 

In Chili Mr. Bridges is most industriously emplojred as a 
Collector, and our last communication from him consists of 
s nJnable package of plants from Valdivia, a highly inter- 
oting and very little known province in the south of Chili, 
inhabited by the Arancanians, the finest and most independ- 
ent race of Indians in S. America. He visited the country 
under very favourable circumstances, accompanying a party 
with the Commissary of the Indians, as far as the Cordillera of 
the Valdivia, in order to stop one of the passes to the Pampas 
of Bnenos Ayres, and thus to prevent the Pehuatche tribe from 
intruding on the western side of the Andes. Before coming 
to the mountains, they had to pass a table-land, constituted by 
immense plains, similar to those of Santiago de Chili, and ap- 
parently such as extend along the whole length of Chili and 
Pern, and affording many excellent plants. Approaching 
nearer to the Cordillera, they arrived at the lake of Runco, the 
beauty of which, Mr. Bridges says, it is impossible to describe. 
Its computed length is 15 or 20 leagues, and it is of nearly 
the same breadth; including many islands, the largest of 
which is inhabited by several families of Indians. The mar- 
gins of the lake too are peopled, though thinly, and the houses 
are always situated in a grove of apple-trees. The produce 
of this journey, so far as regards Botany alone, has been 
nearly SOO species of plants* in a very high state of preserve^ 
tion* and several sets have been already sent to the subscribers 
in England. Among them are a new and very distinct 
q>eGies of Anemone found in damp woods near the coast, 

Sbcovd Series. z 
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called ^^Estrdkt^* by the natives (A. hepaUetfolia^ nob. mst.), 
some new Berberide^ 2 new Azarts^ Lardizabala triJoHata, 
hitherto considered only a native of Peru, Crinodmdnm 
Patiffua^ Encryphia cordifoUa^ Cav., a new Trop<BoIttm ( 71 
Bridgesiij nob. mst), some new EugeniaSj one or two new 
species of EscaUonia, 2 AraHacecB^ 2 species of the carious and 
rare genus Muodendron (M. microphyUwn^ Hook and Anu 
and M* pundulaiunh DC.) a beautiful Desfaniainesiaf (proba- 
bly D. spmosoj Ruiz and Pavon) Quadria heterophyUoj R. and 
P. (the famous AveUano of that part of Chili,) 2 Luzuriagtis^ 
the splendid Lapigeria, aiid another species, of this or a nearly 
allied genus[(£flBboAeri, Bridges, mst); several Ferns, (many 
of them, however, similar to those found by Mr. Cuming in 
Chiloe) &c* When our last letter left Valparaiso, (August 
27, 1833,) Mr. Bridges was on the eve of a journey to 
that range of the Andes which lies between Chili and Con- 
ception, where, we trust, he will have reaped an abundant 
harvest. 

Mr. Bridges' specimens, like Mr. Mathews', are in general 
named, as far as his means will allow him to do so, the sta- 
tions correctly given, and they are most carefully preserv- 
ed. We understand that besides dried specimens, he has 
sent numerous seeds and roots for cultivation, and he cannot 
have failed thus to introduce many new and highly interest- 
ing plants to our gardens, even more suited to cultivation 
in the open air than those of the warmer parts of Chili. 

On the opposite side of the vast continent of South 
America, on the Plata, the Parana, and Uraguay, an unas- 
suming, but most indefatigable Botanist, Mr. Tweedie, has 
long been diligently engaged in collecting the vegetable pro- 
ductions, as we have announced in the former Numbers of 
this Journal. He has since extended his researches to 
St Catharine in S. Brazil, chiefly in company with his 
Excellency H. S, Fox, Esq., British Envoy at Rio Janeiro. 
From Buenos Ayres, these naturalists sailed about 60 miles 
up the Rio Uraguay, and thence returned along the coast 
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of the Bonda Qrientaly ^ not passing a single port or point," 
obserres Mr. Tweedie, << where the ship could go» with- 
out landing and strictly searching every hill and valley where 
any thing was to be found,'* till they reached the Rio Grande 
del Snl, whare they spent some time and then proceeded to 
Rio Janeiro. In his different excursions Mr. Tweedie has 
collected upwards of 1000 species, which have been communis 
cated to us, and will be more particularly noticed in our 
** Contributions to the Flora of Sooth America.'* 

The northern parts of the Atlantic side of South America 
we trust will soon be better known to Botanists, by the re- 
searches of Mr. Schomburgk, who has offered his services to 
explore the banks of the Orinoco; and it is to be hoped he 
will shortly embark for that interesting country from Tortola, 
where he has long been resident He is a very accomplished 
naturalist, and is favourably known- to Science by an inters 
esting History of Anagada, one of the cluster of the Virgin 
Islands; and to the Botanist still more favourably, by his 
excellent observations on the cultivated Plants of the West 
Indies^ given in two letters published in the 8th vol. of the 
■< Linnaea," for the year 18S3. 

In New Holland, Mr. Collie, who was one of the naturalists 
in Captain Beechey's late voyage of discovery, has formed 
extensive collections at the Swan River and along the coast 
southward to Leeuwin's Land. Mr. Richard Cunningham, 
(brother to Mr. Allan Cunningham, who has effected much 
towards illustrating the Natural History and Geography of 
that vast and interesting country,) has been appointed by the 
Colonial Office to succeed Mr. Eraser in the charge of the 
Government Botanic Garden of Sydney, and his zeal will, 
we cannot doubt, extend our knowledge of Australian plants : 
while, in the neighbouring island of Van Dieman's Land, we 
are proud to number among our correspondents two most 
indefatigable Botanists, R. W. Lawrence, Esq., of Formosa, 
and Ronald Gunn, Esq., of Launceston. Their collections 
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communicated to U8> and likewise, to Profiessor Lindley, are 
extensive and valuable, and we. trust ere long to give lome 
account of them in these pages. 

In Ceylon, Colonel Walker, Depa^*Adjutant*OeneniI, 
resident at Kandy, together with his accomfdished lady, are 
sealously engaged in collecting and drawing the plants, many 
of which are so celebrated for their beauty and their aromatic* 
fingrance. 



with much taste and jadgment thus draws a cottparlflon 
between the vegetation of Ceylon, and, as it would appear^ that of his natiTe 
country, Sweden ; ** A delicious climate has granted to this island plants of 
such variety and value, that scarcely any soil can vie with it, for the abtin- 
dance of its aromatic productions. 'Whilst Pine-forests occupy our cold and 
sterile r^ons, in Ceylon, the dnHamofh Trees constitute whole groves; 
ia anch plenty indeed, that the inhabitants are aocustomed to employ tbe 
wood for household furniture, for fuel and for cooking. Our orchards are 
planted with Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries, and other similar.trees| 
but in Ceylon, nothing is esteemed save the lofty Palms, among which 
die Cocoa-Nuts chiefly afford the fieedful food, utensils, .and every thing 
necessary to mankind. The Caryoia -there yields a wine called Sitrii 
and the Caryphts^ or 'Fan-Palms, extend their broad, smooth and pliited 
fronds, which serve for shade and shelter, there most requisite for protec- 
tion from the sun's rays» as well as from sudden showei^p, to the natives, 
whose only garment is a scanty covering of linen. Date Palms and the 
superb Bananas, decorated with wide-spreacUng and glossy foliage, present, 
in great profusion, racemes of the most delldous fruit ; to say nothing of the 
more valuable productions with which the soil everywwhere abounds, iiudi 
as MangoeSf the Jack, Mtda^'Apples, Psidia, Oramffts and Ciirtmtt 
Cashew-Nuts, Averrhoas, &c.— Our fields are sown with common Barley 
and Rye ; but those of the Cingalese receive nothing but Bice, which 
affords them flour and bread. Our marshes are covered with CaOa; 
thdrs with the fragrant Amomn. Persicarias occupy ourwaste places; 
but with them grow different species o( Pepper, In our. meadows spring 
the Banuncufus, Plantains, ConvaUarias, and many other neglected 
plants; in theirs, numerous kinds of Hedysarum, Galega, HiMscus, 
Justicia, Cleome, Impatiens, Amomum, Myrtle, and Bicinus : besides 
numerous climbers, as IpomtBa, Dioscorcsa, BaseUa, Aristolochia, 
Ophioglossum, Phaseokis, Mamardica, Bryonia, Vine, Cissus, Pathos, 
Lorantkus and Acrostichium, In the room of the Meadoto^Sweet and 
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A ooootiy the mott opposed to this, in respect of climate 
snd productionsy is Siberia. Tliither, anxious to obtain a 
coaofisie knowledge of its vast territories, and at the su^es* 
tkm we believe of our valued friend Dr« Fischer, the Impe* 
nd Government of Russia has sent a botanist, Mr. Turt* 
sharinow, to explore those distant uncultivated regions, from 
whose researches much that is interesting may be expected. 
In 18S0, he set out, for an indefinite number of years, to 
visit eastern Siberia, from the sources of Yenissey to the 
eastern ocean, a country, the investigation of which would 
lend materially to the perfecting of a Flora of the Russian 
empire. With the particulars of his journey and the exact 
extent of his collections, we are not acquainted, but we know 
Aat many plants have reached Petersburgh, and some are 
put aside for us by our valued friend Dr. Fischer, who how*- 
•ver observes in his last letter dated October 31, 1888, 
^ It is a long time since we had any information from Turt- 
diarinow. He ought to have directed his steps to the border 
of the Amor, as &r as it can be done without reaching the 
Chmese avant-postes. He set out for Nertchiusk in the 
month of May, (1883,) and we are now daily expecting letters 
on Us return, for there is no possibility of his wintering in 
diose inhospitable tracts." 

The 8d and concluding part of the 5th volume of Sir J. 
IL Smith's English Flora, (or the 8d of Dr. Hooker's British 
Fkira) is in the press. It will comprize the only remaining 
Order, the Fungi^ and the difficulties of preparing this can 



Jftnte, tlie pastures in Ceylon are scented with Basil, and the woods 
with Cinnanum, Every-where occur the most precious Aromatics^ Ginger, 
Cardamom, Galanga, Costus, Acorus, Schcenanthus, Calarmta aromatic 
€us and flowers of the most exquisite colour, structure and fragrance, such 
as Crmum, Pancratium, and Gloriosa, as well as those plants which saturate 
the night air with their delicious scent, such as the Ttiberose (jPolyanihes) 
and NyetanthesP Most of these are equally natives of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. 
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only be appreciated by those who have nndertaken to study 
the individuals of this extensive and fugacious fiwiily of 
Plants. Happily our able friend, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
undertook to prepare, and has now completed, the Agaric 
and Boletus tribes, which he has long made a peculiar 
object of study. 

At the moment this page is going to the press, we have the 
pleasure to receive from our valued friend Mr. Schserar,* the 
9th and 10th Fasiculi of his *^ Licbenes HdoeUci Exsiccati^** 
a work of the importance of which we have elsewhere spoken, 
especially in the English Flora (v. V. Part L p. 140), together 
with the fourth and fifth sections of his ^^lAchemim Helveti- 
carum Spicilegiumy" which accompany them as the illustra- 
tive descriptions. The work now embraces 250 species, of 
which the specimens are most excellent, and arranged in a 
remarkably neat and judicious manner, in small 4to. volumes, 
of which one part forms a sort of box, for the reception of 
those species which require a thicker portion than usual of 
the rock or substance on which they grow« In this they 
are fiistened, along with their names, by means of strong 
glue. The similarity of the Swiss Lichens with those of 
Britain, the correct manner in which they are named and 
characterized by the able author, render this work of the 
highest consequence to the student of lichens in this oountiy ; 
and we leam with pleasure that a few copies have been sent 
to Mr. Ackerman, in the Strand, for sale. 



* Lewis Emanuel Schaerar, Minister of Lauperswyl in the Canton of 
Berne. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING MR. DRUMMOND'S COLLEC- 
TION8, MADE CHIEFLY IN THE SOUTHERN AND 
WESTERN PARTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



( ConHnuedfram p,60of Ms Vobane* ) 

Pv 



Ik a former communication respecting Mr. Drummond, we 
left him at New Orleans with the intention of proceeding, by 
the Red River, to Natchatoches on his way to Texas : but 
circumstances induced him to alter his route, as mentioned 
in bis letter, dated << Covington* Sept. 2d, 1832.'' Thence he 
tusDX an ample collection of plants, among which are many 
ioteresting ones, besides a considerable number of mosses, 
and above 100 kinds of seeds, together with roots for cul- 
tivation. Among the seeds, are those of a most beautiful 
NtOtaHiaf {N. Papaver^ JBoL Mag. t 3287,) and among 
the latter, plenty of the little known Sarracenia psUUxdna^ 
Mich. 

Notwithstanding the general unhealthiness of the climate, 
and the unusually sickly season, (cholera having been very 
fatal,) this enthusiastic naturalist enjoyed an excellent state 
of healthy exposed though he was to the mid-day sun (while 
the thermometer ranged from 96 — 100^ in the shade,) and 



* Tliere is a ** CoTington'* in Alabama, which I erroneously conceived 
to be the town expressed in the letter : so that some of the collections 
were distributed as from ** Alabama ;** but I afterwards ascertained that 
die Covington here allnded to is hn Louisiana. I was further misled by 
finding that several plants fonnerly transmitted to me from Alabama, 
diroqg^ other channels, were identiod with those found around Covington 
by Mr. Dnunmond. 
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frequently to unwholesome dews at night. So rapid too 
is the evaporation, in consequence of the great heats, that 
were not the specimens placed in the papers immediatdy 
upon being gathered, they would have been quite destroyed. 
Mention is made of a very remarkable bank of shells in 
this letter. ** The rivers here,*' he says, ** seem to be entirely 
destitute of shells, either small or large; and it is re- 
markable that I have met with only one kind in the great 
lake of Pontchartraine ; and dead specimens of this form 
banks of several miles in extent, running into the interior 
of the country. Maddisonville is built upon one of these; but 
to what depth they reach, or at what period they were 
formed, I have no means of determining." 

Previous to his embarkation for Texas, Mr. Drummond 
made an excursion to Jacksonville, whence another box was 
sent early in the present year, 1833, and this, together with 
one again from the vicinity of New Orleans, which arrived in 
July last, complete the Louisiana collection,* amounting, 
Mr. Drummond reckons, in all (exclusive, however, of Cryp- 
togamia) to 1000 species. As the selecting and distribution 
of these has devolved entirely upon myself, I have found it 
impossible to put numbers to the whole, as Ihad intended; and 
the utility of the following list will thereby be somewhat 
diminished. But as the respective collections which con- 
tain the species, are always referred to, it will not be difficult, 
with the further assistanceofPursh, Elliott, orNuttall's works, 
for those even who were previously unacquainted witli Amer- 
ican Botany, to determine them. The first portion of the 
New Orleans collection, is alone distributed with Numbers. 

The collections from around Philadelphia (here marked 
<< Pennsylvanuf'), the AlleghanieSy Wheeling^ and OAio, being 



* Two collections of extremely iateresting plants have since been 
receiyed from Texas, which being considerably different from those of the 
more Eastern States, will form the subject of a separate paper. 
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Terj limited, and coniparatively of little intercBt, have been 
bat partially distributed. It is otherwise with those firom St 
Jjmis on the Missouri, N. Orleans^ including Pontchar- 
tnine, {firsi coUediony readily distinguished by the printed 
labels and numbers), Covinfftony Jackgonviikj and N» Orleans^ 
{second eoUecHon,) Of most of these there were many dupli- 
cates, and a large portion of them are in possession of the 
subicribers ; preference, in regard to number, being given to 
those friends of Mr. Drummond who contributed most 
higelyto his outfit, or who were the earliest to subscribe. 

I am indebted to Dr. Greville for assistance in determining 
tbe names of several plants from St. Louis, and to Mr. Amott 
far the same service with regard to the first collection from 
New Orleans. I only r^et that a similar advantage was 
not afforded me with the rest of this extensive Herbarium. 
I have, however, received most important aids in the nume- 
rous authentic specimens of plants of the Southern States, 
given me by my excellent friends. Dr. Boott, Dr. Torrey, 
Mr. Nuttall, B. D. Greene, Esq., the late Mr. Elliott, Dr. 
Wray, Dr. Darlington, Dr. Short, and Mr. Townsend, with- 
out which my catalogue would have been far more imper- 
fect than it now appears. William Wilson, Esq., has kindly 
undertaken the examination of the Mosses, which, though by 
no means so numerous as those of the Northern States, 
yet contain some highly curious species. It is intended 
to accompany the distribution of these with names. 

Besides the service I trust this catalogue may render to 
those who possess any portion of Mr. Drummond's plants, 
it may be considered useful as showing the geographical range 
of the species it embraces. 

I. RANUNCULACEiE. 

1. Qematis Walterij Ph.— C. lineariloba, DC— New 
Orleans, without flowers, (ti. 1.) — I can scarcely doubt but 
that C. Uneariloba is a variety of C. JValtertf with narrower 

Sbcord Sbmsb. 2 A 
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leaflets. Upon some of Mr. Drummond's specimens the 
leaflets are lanceolate, upon others truly linear, resembling 
the former species, as given in De Lessert's Icones, r. i. t 3. 
Those with the broader foliage approach very near the 
narrow-leaved varieties of C Viamcu 

2. C. Viomoj L.— N. Orl. (n. 2.)— This, together with 
C cyUndruMi Sims, C. reticulata, Walt, and even C crispOf 
L. (unless it be correct that the latter plant has really a very 
short Cauda to the fruit, as observed by De Candolkf in 
which case it belongs to a different section), are involved in 
much obscurity; nor do I possess materials sufficient to 
enable me to clear up the difficulties. Mr. Drummond's 
specimens have ovate, rarely approaching to cordate, mem- 
branaceous leaflets. I have received the same from Louisiana, 
gathered by M. Tainturier; from S. Carolina, by B. D. 
Greene, Esq., marked " C. Vioma f* and a variety, with ovato- 
lanceolate and lanceolate leaflets, gathered by Dr. Wray, in 
Georgia. The flowers are membranaceous, of a pale dingy 
purple. These all accord with C cardata, Sims, BoL Mag. 
t 1816, (C reticulata, g. op. Ed. 2. t 2.) and with C. crispa^ 
Sims, Bot. Mag. L 1892. The C. Vioma, in my Herbarium 
from Dr. Short, (Kentucky,) has more coriaceous and shorter 
flowers, and these latter apparently of a deeper and bluer 
colour, resembling my cultivated specimens of C. cytindrioa 
in every respect, and equally so the C cordataoi Sims, above- 
mentioned, except that the flowers are shorter. 

S. Thalictmm anemonoides, Mich. — Pennsylvania. I have 
beautiful specimens of this from West Chester, gathered by 
Dr. Darlington and Mr. Townsend: and from the. latter 
I possess the " 71 rugosum ?" Darl. and " T. pubescens ?' 
Darl. : both of which I am disposed to join with T. Comuti. 
T. coryneUum of Bigelow (according to Mr. Greene) I also 
refer to T. Comuti. (See remarks upon T. ComuH in HoolL 
N. Bor. Am. v. i. p. 3.) 

4. Anemone nemorosa, L. ; and var. /3. quinquefolia, DC. 
(A. quinquefolia, L.). — Alleghanies. — The two states are 
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finmd growing together by Mr. Drumroond : as well as by 
Mr. Townsend near West Chester, Pennsylvania.* 

5. Myosurasmintmitt^L. — M. Shortu, Raf. — N. OrL {ru 3.) 

6. Ranunculus Flammuh^ L* — Ohio. 

7. R. punOuSf Poir. — Pennsylv. N. OrL (»• 4.) 
a R. aborHvus, L. N. Orl. 1833. 

9. R. recurvatus^ Poir. — Alleghanies. Ohio. N. OrL (n. 5.) 
H^. nifnor. Pennsylvania* Much smaller and slenderer. I 
possess the same van from Mr. Greene, gathered near 
Charleston, S. Carolina, in which the stems show a disposition 
to become stoloniferous. 

10. R. hiqndusf Mich.— St. Louis. — This specimen is 
too imperfect to enable me to decide upon the species. 

11. R. /asdculariSf MuhL — Pennsylvania. — j3. foliis radi- 
calibus ovatis integris. — N. OrL 1883, (in two states.) 

12. R. muricafyiSf L.— N. OrL (n. 6.) Alleghanies. 
(From Dr. Darlington I have received a specimen of Ran. 

iriKhptpermuSj gathered in Virginia, which enables me to deter- 
mine that species to be identical with^ the R. parviflorus^ L. 
I possess the same, without name, from Dr. Torrey, discovered 
by Mr. Le Conte in Georgia.) 

(I am indebted to my valued correspondent. Dr. Short of 
Lexington, for most beautiful specimens of the rare EnemUm 
tUernaium of Rafinesque. It is identical with the European 
bopyrum ihaUctrotdes, in every thing except the presence of 
petals. But it can neither be separated from that Genus 
nor from that species without violence to nature: so that 



• I am anzioas to notice here, a most remarkable state o£A, Virgini' 
OKI, found at Tewkesbury, by Mr. Greene* smaller in all its parts than 
itiiial, bearing only one flower arising from a 3-leaved petiolated involucre, 
and having a remarkably elongated and perfectly cylindrical head of carpels. 
I am the more disposed to agree with Mr. Greene in considering it a 
fsiety of -4. Ftr^mtona, because I possess m Gouan's Herbarium, a 
ipecimen of which the fruit is more elongated than usual, though much 
less so than in the individual in question. 
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I would consider it an apetalous variety of Jiopyrwn tkaUo' 
troides. '^It grows abundantly around Lexington, along 
with Ukalictrum txnemonoideSf Mich., flowering in the spring. 
The seeds ripen about the middle of June ; soon after which 
the plant disappears, not to show itself again until early in 
the ensuing year." Short, in litt.) 

18. Aquilegia CanadengiSf L. — Pennsylvania. 

14. Delphinium income^ Mich* — Alleghanies. — I possess 
the same plant from Mr, Greene, gathered at Harper^s Ferry, 
and from Dr. Torrey, gathered in Kentucky. 

15. Actsea racemosoj L. — Ohio. 

MAGNOLIACEiB. DC. 

16. lUicium Fhridanumj L. — N. Orl. (n. 7.) 

17. Magnolia grcokdijkra^ L. — N. Orl. (n. 8.) Covington* 
St. Louis. — There are specimens, without flowers, of what 
appears to be a MagwMoj from Covington, with leaves twice 
as long as those of M. gnxndiflora^ much thinner, and between 
obovate and lanceolate. The young branches too are very 
downy. May these not be the vaar. y. lanceokUa (Hon. Eew.) 
of M. grandiflora f 

18. M. auriaUatOj Lam.— -Covington. — The specimens are 
destitute of flowers. 

19. M. gktuca, L.— N. Orl. (it. 9.) St. Louis.— This is tbe 
acute-leaved variety. 

ANONACE^. Juss. 

20. Asimina parviflorc^ Dun. — Covington, Louisiana. 

MENISPERMACEJB. Juu. 

21. Cocculus Carolinusj DC. — Menispermum Carolinum, L. 
— Wendlandia populifolia, Willd.— N. Ori. (n. 8. bis.) 

22. Menispermum smilacinum^ DC. — Pennsylvania. 

BERBERIDE^. Vent. 

28. Leontice AaluOroideSy L.— Caulophyllum thalictn 
Mich* — Alleghanies. 
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PODOPHYLLACEiB. DC. 

84. Jeffersonia dSphyttOj Pers. — Alleghanies. 

25. Cabomba aquaticcLy Aubl. — N. Orl. (n. 10.) 

26. Hydropeltis purpurea^ Mich. — Covington, Louisiana. 

NYMPHiEACE^. DC. 

27. Nelumbium /ti/etim,* Willd. — Covington (Leaf only). 
—This superb aquatic, ivhich, strange to say, is unknown in 
the gardens of our country, grows as far north as the latitude 
of Kentucky, whence I have beautiful specimens from Mr. 
Townsend. 

28. Nymphaea odoraia^ Ait. — N. Orl. (n. 11.) 

29. Nuphar advena. Ait. — Jack2M>nville. 



* Dr. Short of Kentucky writes me word, in respect to the Cyamus 
hiteus; ** I have once met with it in all its glory in a small lake near the 
Cumberland river in this State, and in that very section of it which I 
design to visit next summer. The plant, however, is so luxuriant, and its 
flowers so large and succulent, that I should fear their preservation will 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, in any perfection. A somewhat 
curious circumstance respecting this plant, presented itself to me not 
long dnce. As just observed, I never saw it growing but once ; and 
then two hundred miles west of this place ; nor have I heard of its being 
met with any where else ip this region. On the Ohio river, a hundred 
miles north of Lexington, ihj brother owns a considerable tract of land, a 
piece of which adjoining the rivor was subject to inundation, and in a 
shallow basin of 50 acres or more, the water remained throughout the 
year. Twenty years ago this basin was drained, sown in grass and is now 
a productive meadow,— the upper stratum being a tough, whitish clay. 
In ploughing this piece of ground lately, immense quantities of the seeds 
of die Cjfanuu were turned up from among the clay in which they were 
embedded to a considerable depth ; they are perfectly sound and hard, 
requiring much effort to break them open, and exhibiting, within, the coty- 
ledons and embryo, full, plump and apparently fresh : — none of them, how- 
ever, manifest the slightest disposition to vegetate. The plant has certainly 
not grown there for twenty years ; and the oldest resident of the neighbour- 
hood has no recoUection of having ^er teen it." 
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PAPAVARACEiE. Juss. 

50. Argemone Mexicana^ L. — New OrL (n. 15.) Coving- 
ton, Louisiana, 

51. Meconopsis /le^ioAxto, DC. — AUeghanies. 

52. Sanguinaria Canadensis^ L* 

SARRACENIEiE. P^l. 

' SS. SarraceniayZavo, Mich. — St. Louis. N. OrL (n. 12.) 

54. S. psittadna^ Mich. — N. OrL (n. 13.) Jacksonville^ 
Louisiana. — jS. minor ; foliis pulcherrime venoso-pictis, ala 
majori. — N. OrL («. 14.) — This is a very little-known 
plant, and one of the most beautiful and striking of this 
curious genus. The tube is very narrow, and the wing 
remarkably broad, the appendages small and bent down, so 
as, together with the swelling outline of the wing, to present 
the appearance of the head and body of a parrot : whence the 
appropriate name. I have received from Mr. Greene the 
true jS. rubra {Ex. 27. t 13,) and S. varioUais^ gathered near 
Charleston, S. Carolina. 

FUMARIACEiE. DC. 

55. Corydalis aurea^ L. — Pennsylv. N. OrL (it. 16.) 

CRUCIFERiE. Juss. 

36. Nasturtium nata$is^ De Cand. — De Less. Ic. v. ii. 
t. 15.— N. OrL (n. 19.) 

37. lA.palustre, DC— N. OrL (n. 17.)— St. Louis. 

38. N. tamxcetifoliunij Hook, and Am. — Nasturtium palu»- 
tre, d ? tanacetifolium, DC. — Sisymbrium tanacetifolium, fVak^ 
— S. Walteri, EIL CaroL v. Up. 146.— N. OrL (n. 18.) — 
This has too much the appearance of a distinct species to 
allow of its being considered a variety of the preceding. It 
is a small plant, remarkably dense and compact, with numer^ 
ous leaves, the lower ones pinnated witli copious leaflets ; the 
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opper^ all of them, very deeply pinnatifid. It appears to 
grow only in the Southern States. I have received' it from 
Mr. Elliott (as his Sisymbrium WaUeri)^ Trora Mr. Parker 
and from M. Tainturier, as well as from Mr. Drummond. 
89. Arabis hirmtOj L. — AUeghanies. 

40. Arabis kmgatOy DC. — ^Turritb laevigata, fViOd. — AUe- 
ghanies. 

41. Cardamine hirsutOj L. — C. Pennsylvanica, Aw^ 
Amer. — N. Orl. (n. 20.) — Var. teres. Hook, and Arn. — C 
teres. Mich. DC. — N. Orl. (n. 21.) In this state the 
leaflets of the upper leaves are lanceolate, those of the lower 
ones orbicular. 

42. Cardamine Ltuiaviciana; caulibusprocumbentibus,foliis 
inferioribus bipinnatifidis laciniis lineari-oblongis, superi- 
oribus pinnatifidis hie illic grosse dentatis laciniis linearibus 
lineari-spathulatisve, siliquis erectis linearibus planis obscure 
▼enosis stylo breviusculo terminatis, seminibus orbicularibus 
CQoapressis limbatis. — Sbymbrium Ludovicianum. Nutt. MSS* 
in Serb, nostr. — N. Orl. (n. 22.) Louisville ; but sent in 
the St. Louis collection. 

This plant I have long known as an inhabitant of the 
embouchure of the Mississipi from specimens sent to me by 
Mr. Parker, and by Mr. Tainturier ; and I was at first dis- 
posed to refer it to one of the numerous varieties of C hirstUa ; 
but the morerigid foliage, the (comparatively) broad flat pods ; 
and, above all, the constantly mai^gined seeds forbid such an 
union. The general habit of the plant is similar to that of Nas- 
iurtium tanacetifolium : the lower leaves are all, always, bipin« 
natifid (or pinnate vritb the pinnce decurrent, linear, or linear- 
oblong deeply pinnatifid, with few segments.) The flowers are 
small, white. I possess a solitary specimen of the same plant 
from Dr. Torrey, marked ^* Kentucky, Cardamine Virginicaf 
distinct from the northern C. Virginica." The latter indeed 
does not at all differ from C. hirsuta* I am aware that, 
according to De CandoUe's character, the margined seeds 
would exclude our plant from Cardamine : but it wants the 
** middle nerv«" on the c^>8ule oi Arabis^ and must naturally 
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rank next to C hirmUu The cotyledons are accumbent, it 
cannot therefore be a Sisymbrium. Mr. NuttalPs specimens 
are from the banks of the Mississipi, so that this species is 
principally confined to the great valley formed by that river 
and its tributary streams. 

48. C. rhomboidea^ DC. — AUeghanies. Pennsylvania. 

44. C. rotundifolia^ Mich.— AUeghanies. See remarks 
upon this and the preceding species, in the Botanical Mis- 
cellany, V. iii. p. 237. t, 108, 109. 

45. Dentaria ladniata^ Muhl. — AUeghanies. St Louis* 

46. D. diphyUa^ Mich. — AUeghanies. St Louis. 

47. Draba dentate^ Hook, and Arn. — Alyssum dentatum, 
NutL Gen, v. 2. p. 68.*-Draba arabizans of Pursh^ but not of 
Mich.f (according to Nuttall) — Harper's Ferry, Virginia. — 
Certainly a Drdba, and a most distinct and well marked 
plant Mr. Greene, as well as Mr. Drummond, has gathered 
it in Muhlenberg's original station, where it grows on slaty 
rocks. Dr. Short finds it in similar situations, ^^Clifis of 
the Kentucky river, rather rare," with more rigid, longer 
and sharper leaves, and longer and sharper teeth. Mr* 
Nuttall well observes that it cannot be the Draba arabizans 
of Michaux, which is a more northern plant, and compared 
by that author with D. incana, with which it is probably 
identical. 

48* Hesperis />tiina^t/{efti, Mich. — AUeghanies. 

49. Sisymbrium arabidmdesj Hook. — Pennsylvania* 

50. Lepidium Virginicum^ L. — Covington, Louisiana. 

51. L. ruderale, L.— St Louis. N. Orl. (it* 24.) 

52. Senebiera pinnatifida, DC*— N. Orl. (n* 23.) 

CAPPARIDE^. Jh$s. 
58. Gynandropsis peniaphylla, Z>C— N* Orl. 

CISTIN£i£. Ju8s. 

54. Helianthemum CaroHnianuMf Mich. — N. Orl. (n* 25.) 
55* Jjechea, villosoj £11.^ St Louis* Covington, Louisiana. 
56* L. nUnoTi Persl* — Covington, Louisiana* 
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57. L. racemnilosa^ Mich. — Covington, Louisiana. — Proba* 
bly, as Dr. Torrey and other American botanists suspect, 
ooly a large state of X. jmioot. 

VIOLARIEiE* DC. 

58. Viola pedinto, L.— Pennsylvania. N. Orl. 1833. 

59. V.palmatOj L.— N. Orl. (n. 26,) 1833. Pennsylvania. 

60. V. asarifolioy Nutt.— N. Orl. 1833. Pennsylvania. 

61. V. cucuUaUh Ell.— |f. Orl. (n. 27.)— Var. (?) foliis 
triangulari-cordiformibus. St. Louis. Probably F. €uari^ 
foHa, Ph. 

62. V. primuUBfoliOj L.— N. Orl. (n. 8.) and 1833. Penn- 
sylvania. 

63. V. lanceolaUi^ Forst. — Pennsylvania. 

64. V. ovaUh Nutt — Pennsylvania. 

65. V. sagittatOy Ait — Pennsylvania. 

66. V. Manda, Nutt — AUeghanies. Pennsylvania. — p. 
foliis magis rigidis. N. Orl. 1833. 

67. V. rotundifoticL^ Mich. — All^hanies. 

68. V. striata^ Ait— V. ochroleuca, jScAtt«iii.— AUegha* 
nies. 

69. V. rostrataf Muhl. — AUeghanies. 

70. V. debilis. Ph.— AUeghanies.— This is only a small- 
leaved state of V. MvJdenbergiana^ DC. 

71. V. Canadensis^ Linn. — AUeghanies. 

72. V. pubescenSf Ait — AUeghanies. Pennsylvania. 

73. V. bicolor. Ph.— V. tenella, ScAM7ci«.— AUeghanies.— 
I possess this from the Missouri, gathered by Mr. Parker, 
from Mount Vernon (the tomb of General Washington) and 
Virginia, gathered by Mr. Greene, as well as from Bethle- 
hem, by M. Schweinitz : and these all have a peculiar char- 
acter, considerably diiFerent from that of F. tricolor : so that 
I am still in doubt whether the plant should be united 



* I may here mention that Dr. Short finds, about Lexington, Kentucky, 
hy the sides of ri?uiets, the rare Solea cancohr, Forster, in considerable 
plenty. 

Second Series. 2 b 
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widi the European species or noc Dr. Beck thinks it 
distinct, and he probably is correct It has been cultivated 
at the Belfast Botanic Garden, whence also I baye specimens. 

DROS£RAC£i£. Salisb. 

74. Drosera brevifolia^ Ph. — N. Orl. (n. 29.) — p. major; 
foliis magis petiolatis. Coyington, Louisiana. — This is twice 
the siEe of ce., and approaches D, hmgiJbUa ; but tlie leaves 
are still much broader and cuneate. 

75. D. hngifidiOf L. — D. intermedia, DC. — D. foliosa, EIL 
— N. Orl. 1 883. 

76* Pamassia CaroUniana, Mich. — /3. foliis majoribus lati- 
oribus, non raro orbiculari-reniformibus, petalis yiridi-pictis, 
nectariis stamina duplo superantibus, polline aurantiaco. — 
N. Orl. 18d3. — This differs from the northern species of the 
same name in its considerably larger size, broader and more 
cordate leaves, and especially in the much longer nectaries, 
shorter stamens, and deep orange*coloured pollen. It retains 
these characters in cultivation. May it not be P. grandir 
folia, DC. ? 

POLYGALEiB. Juss. 

77. Polygala incamaiOj L. — N. Orl. («. 30.) — St Louis. 

78. F^/astigiatOj Nutt (according to specimens from the 
author.) — N. Orl. (n. 32.) and 1833. Covington, Louisiana. 

79. P. cuqndata^ Hook, and Arn. (not of DC, which is 
P. Timoidauay Aubl.) — P. cruciata, Nutt. (non Linn.)^ 
N. Orl. (n. 31.) Covington. — Well distinguished from P. 
crudata^ L. (P. brevifolia^ Nutt.) by the remarkably cuspi- 
dato-acuminate alse to the flowers. 

80. P. Iviea, L.— N. Orl. (n. 33.) 

81. P. nana, DC— P. viridescens, NtOL—^. Orl. (n. 34.) 
Jacksonville, Louisiana. 

82. P. bicobr, Humb. et Kunth, Nov. Gen. v. v. />. 894. 
t 607. — N. Orl. 1833. — This, though coming nearest to P. 
verticiUata, is quite different. The root is perennial ; stems 
a foot and a half and more high ; the verticillafe leaves are 
obovato-lanceolate, pellucido-punctate, the upper and alter- 
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ntte onesy alone» linear ; spike rerj long and flowers mach 
larger than in P. verticiUaia. 

SS. P. verticillateh L.— N. Orl. (it. 85.) Sl Lonis. 

84. P. attenuaiOj Hook, (non Nuit.)^ racemis laxis apice 
attenuatis, pedicellis longitudine floris, alis ovads acutis con* 
cavis carinam barbatam vix superantibus, caule graciii elon- 
gate angalato ramoso^ foliis (parvis) linearibus oppositis raro 
quatemis superioribus alternis. — JacksonyiUe^ Louisiana. — 
Habit of P. ambiguoj Nutt. and P. tangumeoy Linn, (accord- 
ing to NutL in Herb, nostr.), but very different in size and in 
the flowers and racemes. It is remarkable for the lax spike 
aod long pedicels of the flowers, which, in the dry state, ap- 
pear flat and membranous. The flowers seem to be greenish. 
Stems very slender, erect, a foot and a half high. Root 
annual. 

86. P. corpmbosoj Mich, (non De Cofiif.)— P. attenuata, 
NuiL — P. graminifolia, Potr. — N. OrL (it. 36.) Covington, 
Louisiana. 

86. P. ramosoj Ell. — P. corymbosa, NtUt and DC, (non 
Mich.) — N. Orl. (it. 87.) Covington, Louisiana. 

87. P. SenegcL^ L. — Alleghariies. 

88. P. pobfgamoj Walt— P. rubella, PA.— N. Orl. (ii. 38.) 

89. P. pubescens^ Nutt. — Covington, Louisiana. 

90. P. paueifidiOf L. — AUeghanies. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE. Jut9. 
9L Silene AntirrhinOj L.— N. Orl. (n. 39.)— Var. minor. 
St. Louis. — A very small plant, 6 — 8 inches high, and ex- 
tremely slender : yet apparently agreeing with S. Antirrhina. 

92. S. reffia, Sims, Bot. Mag. t 1724. Nutt. Gen. v. I . 
p. 288.— S. Catesbaei, WalLf DeCatuLf— St. Louis.— A 
very superb species, excellently figured in the Botanical 
Mi^aine, and as well described by Mr. Nuttall, who dis- 
covered it at St. Louis, and considers it ** one of the most 
splendid species in existence." 

93. S. Pewnsylvanicoy Mich.— AUeghanies. Pennsylvania. 

94. Segina proeumbens^ L.— N. Orl. (it. 40.) Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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(Mr. Greene has found the Sagina apetala, near Balti* 
more: and also the Maenchia glaucctJ) 

95. MoUugo vertkillata, L. — St. Louis. N. Orl* 

96. Spergula arvensisj L. — N. Orl. (n. 41.) This, and 
the others of the stipuled-leaved section ofSpergtda, have been 
lately united to the section Spergularia of ArenaHoy and 
removed as a Genus, to Paronychiea. 

97. Stellaria media, Sm.— N. Orl. («. 42.) 
. 98. S. puberoj Mich. — Pennsylvania. 

99. Arenaria strictcL^ Mich. — AUeghanies. 

100. A. diffusa, Ell.— N. Orl. («. 43.) 

(I have received Arenaria eerpyUifolia from N. Orleans, 
galliered by M. Teinturier; probably an introduced plant.) 

101. Cerastium vtdgatumj L. — C. hirsutum, DarL and 
EUiMy (non Tenore.)-^i1. Orl. (n. 44.) 

102. C. viscosnniy L. — var. elongatum ; pedunculis valde 
elongatis. — N. Orl. (». 46.) 

103. C. arvense^ L. — C. Pennsylvanicum, AucL Amer. 
C* oblongifolium, DarL — Pennsylvania. 

LINEiS. De Cand. 

104. Linum Virginianum^ L.— a. pedunculis erectiusculis. 
N. Orl. (n. 46.) — &. pedunculis patentissimis. N. Orl. (n.. 
47.) Covington, Louisiana. — 7. minus, foliis crebrioribus. 
N. Orl. 1833. 

105. L. rigidum^ Ph. — St. Louis. 

MALVACEAE. Juss. 

106. Malva Carolinianoj L. — N. Orl. («. 48.) 

(M. rotundifolia I have received from M. Teinturier, 
gathered near N. Orleans.) 

107. Nuttallia Papaver, Grab, in BoL Mag. t 3287. — 
Malva Papavery Cav. Diss, p, 64. t 15. f. 3. — Covington, 
Louisiana. — I am now acquainted with 4 species of this genus, 
if genus indeed it may be called, for I fear that it will be 
difficult to find characters by which it can be distinguished 
from Sida on the one hand, and Malva on the other. Two 
are natives of the Arkansa, N. digitate^ and N. pedaic^ 
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ADd being destitute of bracteas, they may be referred to 
Sidcu Two others are furnished with 3 bracteas constitu- 
tiog an involucre, and are therefore referable to Malva ; of 
these one is a native of Alabama, the Malva triangulaia 
described in SiUimaris Journal^ v. 7. p. 60 : — the other, a 
Dative of Louisiana, as above stated, was introduced to our 
gardens by Mr. Drummond in 1833, and figured in the 
fiotanical Magazine. At one time I agreed with my valued 
friend Dr. Graham, in considering it a new plant. But 
on again turning my attention to the subject, I found that 
it was well described and figured by Cavanilles, who ex- 
pressly declares it to be a native of **. Louisiana ;" whereas 
WiUdenow and succeeding anthers, copying each other^ 
it would appear, have marked its native country *^Lusi- 
tania!" 

The firuit of N, Papaver^ consists of 10 — 12 indehiscent, 
much compressed, kidney-shaped, whitish cocct, each with a 
short greenish incurved beak; the surface beautifully pitted. 
In If, pedatOj the beak is large and conical, and the surface 
is less pitted. Cavanilles observes that the French inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana called our plant Coquelicoty on account 
of the resemblance of its flowers to those of Papaver Rhteas, 
In NuttaUia (Malva, SUlimarCs Jaurn.) triangtUaia^ the whole 
plant is very hispid with stellated hairs, and the leaves, or 
bracteas of the involucre, are spathulate, not linear. 

108. Hibiscus Virginicws^ L. — N. Orl. 

109. H. scaber^ Mich. — Covington, Louisiana. 

110. H. Moscheuiosj L. — N. Orl. St. Louis. 

111. ILpalustriSf L. — St. Louis. 

112. H. incanus^ Willd. — St. Louis. A very beautiful 
and apparently a little known species. The leaves are quite 
velvety on both sides, and the flowers, when spread open, 
between 5 and 6 inches across, and sulphur-coloured with a 
purple eye. I possess the same plant in ^ small collection 
gathered in Louisiana, by Mr. Barabino. Mr. Elliott is 
unacquainted with the species, and observes, ^* it is said to 
have been discovered by Bartram, but I believe has escaped 
the notice of all recent botanists." 
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113. H. militarise Cav» — H. bastatus, Mich. — St Louis. 

1 14. H. CarolinianuSf MuhL? — EU. Carol, v. 1. p. 168.— 
N. Orl. — This is the H. Cartdinianus of EUliott; it is per* 
haps but a state of H. militarise with more entire leaves than 
usual. 

115. Gossypium arboreume L. — Covington, Louisaoia* 
St. Louis. 

116. Sida spinosoy L. — Jacksonville, Louisiana. St. Louis. 

1 17. S. rhambifolia, L. — Jacksonville, Louisiana. N. Orl. 
ISda 

1 18. S. hispida. Ph. — St. Louis. — In this plant, which I 
can scarcely doubt is the S. hispida of Pursh, the linear 
bracteas approach so near to the calyx as to resemble an 
outer calyx, or involucre. The carpels are few, rounded^ 
downy, opening by a longitudinal fissure at the back. 

119. S. AbutiUme L. — St. Louis. 

TILIACE-E. Juss. 

120. Tilia ^faira, Vent. — T. Americana, i. — AUeghanies. 

121. T. heterophylla. Vent. — Alleghanies. 

(I possess the Corchorus siliguosusy from Louisiana, gathered 
by Mr. Teinturier.) 

TERNSTRCEMIACEiE. DC. 

122. Stewartia VirginictZj Cav. 

HYPERICINEJ3. Juss. 

123. Hypericum (Elodea) paludosume Cboia. — Elodea peti- 
olata, PA. — Jacksonville, Louisiana. I have received the same 
from M. Teinturier. This seems to be H. dwillaree Mich., 
but certainly not of De Candolle. 

124. H. (Elodea) Virginicume L. — Jacksonville, Louisiana. 

125. H. angtUosum, Mich. — C!ovington, Louisiana. — De 
Candolle's character, ^^ floribus axillaribus solitariis," is by 
no means correct ; the flowers are in a terminal corymbose 
leafless panicle. Nor are the styles by any means constantly 
coadunate : in my specimens they are free for their whole 
length. My Georgia specimens exactly correspond 
those from Louisiana. 



r 
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126. H. pmdatum, Lam«— N. Or], {n. 49.) 

127. H. micranihum, Micb. — St. Louis. 

12a H. nudiflarumj Mich. — St. Louis. G)yington, Louisi- 
loa. — var. foliis majoribus brevissime petiolatis. Covington. 
—The specimens of this variety are in Trait. The panicle is 
much less dense, and the leaves are thrice as large. 

129. n. proUJicum, Willd.— N- Orl. (n. 52.) 

ISO. EL gimpkx^ Mich. — Covington. 

18L H. guinquenervivmy Wale — H. parviflorum, fVUld. 
**Sl Louis. Covington. 

132. H. galioides, Lam.— N. Orl. (». 50.) 

183. H. rosmarimfbliunij Lam.? EIL Carok f. ii. p* 276. 
—Covington. 

134. H. Jbtciculatum^ Lam. Ell. — Covington. N. Orl. 
(a. 51.) — The leaves of this are narrow, linear, and fascicled : 
it is a very beautiful species. 

185. Ascyrum Cmx Andrea, L. — jS. ongugHfiylium^ De Cand* 
H. multicaule, Mich, — Covington. — I possess the same var. 
from the Bahamas ; nor does the broad-leaved, usual state of 
A» Crux Andrews appear to be found in Louisiana, where the 
present is very abundant. A. pumibanj Mich., which I have 
from Georgia, appears to be only a dwarf state of A. Crux 
JndretB. 

186. A. amplexicaule, Mich. — Covington. — Except by the 
greater ramification and the somewhat broader leaves, this is 
not to be distinguished from A. stans, L. 

137. Sarothra gentianoides^ L. — Jacksonville. Covington. 
186. S. Drumnumdiij Hook, and Grev* BoL Misc. v. iii. p. 
286. t 107.— St Louis. N. Orl. 1833. 

ACERIMBiB. Ju8s. 

139. Acer driatum^ Lam. — AUeghanies. 

140. A. manianumy Ait. — A. spieaiumj ham. DC. — AUe- 
ghanies. 

141. A. Mccharinumy L. — AUeghanies. 

142. A. rubrum, L.— N. Orl. (n. 54.— in Jlower only.) 
AUeghanies (in kqf.) — jS? foliis rigidis minus cordatis. N. 
OrL (fi. 65.)— 7 ? foliis rigidis subtus albo-tomentosis. N. 
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Or], (n. 53).'— I am quite doubtful respecting what I have 
here called |3. and 7. Mr. Arnott and myself were at one 
time disposed to refer the foliage of /3« to A. saccharimm : 
but if the flowers distributed really belong to the same plants 
it is probably referable to A. rubrum ; and the var. 7. we had 
proposed calling A. Drummondiu The fruit distributed 
certainly belongs to the foliage: still, without flowering 
specimens, I have thought it safer to consider it a var, of the 
present species. The forest-trees are eminently difficult of 
investigation, except to those who have the advantage of 
studying them on their native soil. 

143. A. dasycarpunij Willd. — A. eriocarpum, Mich. — Alle- 
ghanies, Jacksonville (foliage); flowering specimens (but I am 
doubtful if they certainly belong to this species), N. Orl. 
(n. 56.) 

144. Negundo frcmnifolinmy Nutt — N. Orl. (n. 57.) 
St. Louis. 

HIPPOCASTANEiE. DC, 

146. Pavia rubra^ Iiam. — N. Orl. («• 58.) 

MELIACE^ Juss. 

146. Melia Azedercu:hj L. — N. Orl. (n. 59.) 

AMPELIDE^. JET. ft-jK 

147. Ampelopsis cordatOy Mich. — St Louis. N. Orl. 
(n. 60.) 

148. A. hederaceoy Mich. — St. Louis (fruit only). 

149. A. bipiimata^ Mich. — Cissus stans, Pers. — N. Orl. 
1833. 

150. Vitis Labnaca^ L. — N. Orl. (n. 61.) 

151. V. cesHvalis, Mich.— N. Orl. 1833. 

152. V. cordifoUa^ Mich. — Jacksonville. Alleghanies. 

153. V. riparia, Mich. — V. incisa, Jacq. Schoen. t. 427. 
— Covington (in fruit). 

154. V. rotundi/olia^ Mich. — N. Orl. — My specimens of 
this exactly agree with the description of Elliott, who, how- 
ever, thinks, that the F. vulpina of Walter, and even of 
Linnaeus, may be the same. Mr, Greene has sent me a 
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FiHSf native of N. Carolina, bnt cultivated about Boston, 
ander the nam^ of Seuj^Demon Grape^ with leaves similar in 
shape to those of our present plant, but smaller and more 
membranaceous and of a paler and more delicate green 
colour. 

GERANIACE^. Juu. 

155. Geranium CaroKnianumf L. — St. Louis. N. Orl. 
(a. 62.) 

BALSAMINEiS. Jus$. 

156. Impatiens/ti/va, Nutt. — St. Louis. 

157. I. pallida^ Nutt.— St. Louis. 

OXALIDE^. DeCand. 

158. Oxalis corniculata^ L. — St. Louis. AUeghanies. 

159. O. stricta^ L. — Pennsylvania. N. Orl. (n. 62.) Jack- 
sonville. — Among the numerous specimens of O. itricta or 
0. comiculatOj I may have confounded O. DiUenii^ Jacq.^ O. 
Lyotdf Ph., O. recurva and O. furcata, EIL, which I confess 
myself unable to distinguish. 

160« O. violaceOj L. — Pennsylvania* 

FLOERKEiS. Br.{r) 

161. Floerkea* uUgmoMfWiHd, — P^insylvania. 

CELASTRINE^. Br. 

162. Euonymns atrapurpureui^ Jacq« — All^hanies. St. 
Louis. 

163. E. Americamis. L. 

164. Celastrus scandens, L. — St. Louis. 

165. Ilex cpacoj Ait— N. Orl. (n. 64.) 

* Professor Lindley, in the Ist. No. of the present Journal, seems in- 
clined to refer this Genus to Roscicea, Di^. SanffuisorbeeB, Mr. Brown, 
1 understand, has also recently studied the Genus, and, if I am not misin- 
fivmed, has placed it near Buiacem; but not having seen the Memoir, (if 
indeed, it be poblishedf) I am ignorant €>f the name he has given to the new 
Order. 
' Sboomd Sbuss. 2 c 
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166. I. Dahoan, Walt— N. Orl. {n. 66, bis.) 

167. L Caasiney Ait.— N. Orl. (n. 65.) Specimens with 
leaves only. 

168. I. angusHfoHOf Willd. — Var. foliis lineari-oblongis 
integerrimis. N. Orl. (n. 66, sterile.) C!ovington, Loui- 
siana : in fruit. 

169. I. wmUoriOj Ait — N. Orl. (n. 67.) 

170. Prinos decidum, DC— N. Orl. (n. 68,) and 1833. 

(fr.) St. Louis, in leaf only. 

171. P. ambiffuusf Mich.'— St Louis, (in fr.) N.Orl. 
(ft 69 : only foliage.) 

172. P. verticUlatus^ L. — N. Orl. {n. 70, bis.) — I am &r 
from being certain about this species and the preceding and 
P. UBviffotus of authors. 

173. P. glabery L.— N. Orl. (n. 70.) and 1833. Jackson- 
ville, (with fruit and very large leaves : and again in fruit 

^ with very small leaves.) 
* 174. Nemopanthes Canadensis^ DC. — Alleghanies. 

RHAMNE^. Br. DC. 

175. Berchemia vobibilis^ DC. — N. Orl. (n. 71.) 

176. Rhamnus Carolinianus, Walt — N. Orl. (ft 72.) 

177. Ceanothus Americanus^ L« — N. OrL (ft 73.) St 
Louis (a very hairy var.) 

TEREBINTHACEiE. Jum. 

178. Rhus pumilaf Mich. — Alleghanies. 

179. R. copattinoj L. — Covington. St Louis. 

180. R. Vemixj L. — Covington (fr.) 

181. R. radicanSj L. — Alleghanies. 

182. R. Toxicodendron^ L. — N. Orl. AUeghanies. 

183. R. aromaticci, Ait — Alleghanies. 

184. Ptelea trtfdUatOj L. — St Louis. Covington. 

f To be Continued. J 
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ULMACEifi. 



126. Cellisaustralis. — European Nettle-Tree. — Lote-Tree. 

This I consider the true Lotus-tree of the Lotophagi. A«r^ 
ri iaiun. Diosc. lib. i. cap. 172, and Theqph. lib. iv. cap. 4« 
SOfthorp and Stackhouse are also of the same opinion. 

Dioscorides describes it as a great tree, bearing a fruit (a 
dnq>e) larger than that (a berry) of the Pepper-Tree, which 
is sweet, pleasant to eat, and good for the stomach ; — svfjuythgj 
lofrhf ^ ^s^/ fiiit^wa mvt^itai yhixviy ^^(*tetfjif09f iv^SfUi^ov. 

Theophrastus has given a good description of it; he calls 
the tree sujuuyt^sg, of the size of a Pear-tree ; and states that 
the leaves are serrated, IvroftAg !;^outf/, the fruit as large as a 
bean, xlfuft^ placed like the hemes of the Myrtle, changing 
colour in ripening, as a bunch of grapes, sweet, pleasant and 
wholesome, and the food of the Lotophagi; — /Xt/xOg, ^dD^, xoti 
aari(, xai sri 9^ r^¥ xofX/av aya^Sg, — Wine was also made of 
the berries : the wood of a dark colour, fAtXav. There were 
several varieties of this Tree, which diifered in their fruit ; 
the best grew in Libya. The wood was used, among 
other purposes, for making pipes, or flutes, auXoOg. Hero- 
dotus mentions that the Lotophagi subsisted on the fruit of 
the Lote-Tree only, which is as large as the berry of the 
Mastich, and resembles in sweetness a Date.— Awrofc^/o/ r^ 
xet^h9 fjuluwf rwj Aearov r^tiyovrsg ^omar 6 Sk rov Aatnu xa^hif Ui 
fuya^g 8eo9 rt Tfjg '2;^/ww yXux6nira Ssj roZ <l>oivtxog rf xa^f 
«]^c/»\o^.— -XIo/fDyra/ df sx rod xa^vov ro6reu d Aurfdytu xai oSvw^ — 

Mefy. cap. 177. 
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Pliny {lib. xiiL cop. 17.) says, — Africa insignem arborem 

Loton gignit, quam vocant Cefttn. Incisure folio crebri- 

ores fructus color croci, sed ante maturitatem alius atque 

alius, sicut in uvis tarn dulci ibi cibo, ut nomen etiam 

genti terraeque dederit, nimis hospital! advenarum oblivione 
patriae — vinum quoque exprimitur illi simile mulso. 

If we compare the descriptions of the ancient authors with 
the character of the C, australiSi we shall be strongly con- 
jGurmed in the supposition that it is the real Lotus Tree. 

It is a tree of large size, ivfj^eythg^ growing to forty or fifty 
feet in height ; the bark dark-coloured ; the wood hard, and 
blackish, which is much prized for making flutes and other 
musical instruments : the leaf resembles that of the Nettle^ 
having the edges serrated, pdXKov Sk s vrc^c i^^ from whence 
comes the English name. The fruit or berry is about the 
size of a small cherry, first yellow, and then, when ripe, dark 
brown or black ; of an agreeable sweet flavour, and placed 
on a long peduncle. 

Dr. Asso mentions that the berries are eaten in Spain ; 
and Dr. Walsh relates that the modern Greeks are very fond of 
them. They are called in Romaic, /iOukSxmmi, Honey^berrieSf 
according to Dr. Sibihorp. 

So Homer gives it the epithet fU^^^ — Od. lib. ix. v. 93. 

Tow ^T 6c ng Attrtib fdyot juuXindia TW^tbty 
O&x ir amxyytTKat 4r(£X/r ^^Xsn, t^ m^cu. 

Such was the poetical account of this too aweetivmt^ that who- 
ever ate it, forgot his native land. To strangers it was 
therefore, the " Forbidden Fruit;" but it might, perhaps, in 
one case, be prescribed medicinally in that fatal complaint, 
Nostalgia, or the ardent and lingering desire of return to 
one's country ! 

This Tree I observed in some gardens, or orchards, on the 
base of Mount Etna ; it is also named in Sicily Lotu. 
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CONIFERS. 

127. Pinus maritima. — Sea Pine. 

Uiifxn ffo^oX/o, 7%eqpA« lib. iii. cap* 10, on the authority of 
SprengeL It is probably the invxn of Theocritus, Idt/L vii. r. 88, 
The cone of the Sea Pine was called oT^oyyv>j>i r^^ va^yJag, 
which Theophrastus describes as being <rr^o)7^Xo( rrig ira^X/ag xai 
httfxdcxw raytdtg. In Sicily, tar, pitch, resin, and turpentine 
{Ttrdnntina)j are taken from these trees, and also from other 
kinds of Pines. 

128. P. Pinea. — Stone Pine. 

lUvxfi xfltfvof6^(, Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 10, according to Sprefk^ 
geL This author refers the ^r/Vu;, Theoph.j to P. Larixy 
but Stackhouse to P. gyhestris. This is the " nh-vg of the 
ancients, which is common in the maritime districts of Asia 
Minor and Syria." — " The n/ruj," says Coray^ " is now called 
xoxxoiwigia, from the fruit xoxxon^/oy, anciently called cr^^tkni^* ; 
xutxuni also was an ancient name. The kernels of the Stone 
Kne are brought to table in Turkey ; they are very common 
IQ the kitchens of Aleppo. BussdJ'' {Walpole*s Turkey^ 
p. 236, note 2.) This Pinus abounds in Attica, and grows 
to a large size in the forests of Elis. Sibthorp. Moschus 
calls the Isthmus of Corinth abounding in Pines, ^mvutdso 
MfuiXj. Idyl, iy, v. 49. And Strabo {lib. ix.) gives the epi- 
thet TiTMuffdo, to Salamis. The cone of the Stone Pine was 
properly named xSnoi ^Irvog ; thus Theocritus, — fidXku ^ xai 
k vhug u4^f xctfiwi^ IdyL V. V. 49 ; and ^nvidig signify the 
seeds. Confer. Dtosc. Ub. i. cap. 88. But in Latin, the 
cones were called Nuces^ vel Poma Pinea. See Macrobius' 
story, SaiumaUoy lib. ii. cap. 6; and an Epigram by Martial, 
lAb. xiii. Ep. 25. The seeds are now named Pindcchij in Italy 
and Sicily, and are used in desserts, in puddings and cakes, 
like almonds. This tree was sacred to Neptune ; a chaplet 
of its leaves was given to the victors in the Isthmian Games. 
A cone fastened on the top of a staff adorned with wreaths 
or flowers made the Thyrsus of the Bacchanalians. I sup- 
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pose the Stone Pine must originally have been introduced 
from Greece into Italy and Sicily, as I never observed it in 
a natural wood ; a few with their broad-spreading tops are 
seen picturesquely placed about villas, and. farm-houses. 
This is the species mentioned in Horace, Ode xxii. Carm. 
£»• 3. 

Immineos villse tua Pinus esto. 
And by Virgil, EcL vii. v. 66« Pulcherrima Pinus in hortis* 

The gentle murmuring of the wind among the branches 
of this Pine, has frequently been noticed by ancient poets* 
Theocritus begins the first Idyl, 

Abu Ti rh -^M^iefia 7Ut) a mmg^ o/V^c, njva, 
*A vat] Tojg mtyaSbi (lOJobirau* 

And Moschus, Idyl. v. v. 8, says, — 

*Ev&a, xaiy Ifv ^micp croXD; anfLog^ a ^Irvg ^hu 

But the roaring of the wind through an extensive Pine forest 
is astonishing, and bears the nearest resemblance to the deep 
and loud noise of a stormy sea. 

129. Cupressus sempervirens. — Common Cypress. 

In Sicilian Cipressu; Ku^o^/tfao^, Diosc. lib. i. cap. 103. 
Kwd^irroQ, Theoph. lib. i. cap. 5. This tree, being sacred to 
Pluto and Proserpine, was planted about tombs. Horace 
calls Cypresses, ytfnefe*^^, and invisas. They are still planted 
in burial grounds and cemeteries in the South of Europe, and 
in the East. Pliny well describes the tree — '^ natu morosa^ 
fruct^ supervacua, baccis torva, folio amara, odore violenta, 

ac ne umbra quidem gratiosa, Diti sacra, et ideo funebri 

signo ad domos posita. Lib. xvi. cap. •SS. 

Thus Byron, in his own beautiful words, — 



•Cypress! *tis 



A gloomy tree, which looks as if it moum'd 
O'er what it shadows. 
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{Cam^ Act \i\. sc. 1.) and see a similar description in the 
Bride of Abydos^ canto ii. stanza 28. 

Theophrastus has stated, that the Cypress dies if it be de- 
capitated, or have its top cut off, — 1&.9 &mhy UtnMvfi tA ax^i», 
fki^mu. {Lib. iv, cap. 19.) But Pollard CypresS'-trees are 
frequently met with in the modern gardens of Italy in a 
flourishing condition. 

The wood was said never to decay, and was used in turn^ 
ing and carving ; Theophrastus asserts, — to 5s dt^aX^buxra yX6» 
fMtfif ix f^l^ Kuflnx^/fTou, that statues were cut from the Cypress. 
{Ub. v. cap. 5.) Also Theocritus mentions, Idyl. v. v. 104^ 
TcpX^ 'Kxmg^wm^ a bowl made of Cypress, and Thucydides, 
cypress coffins — Xo^iaxa^ xwa^twims. (lib. ii. cap. 34.) Theocri- 
tus gives xuT^/<r<ro^, the epithets ^v^, Idyl. xi. v. 45, and 
MyL xxviL v. 45; axi6xofjbcg. Idyl. xxii. v. 41, and fuw^c, 
Epig. iv. V. 7. Like the Stone Pine, the Cypress is domesti- 
cated in Sicily about villas, hence Theocritus calls the tree 
an ornament to the garden. {Idyl. xviiL v. 29.) 



'xCc/ioc &ffi{f^cf, 



And in the following verse the *^ chant of trees,'' or 
'* melody of summer winds," among the leaves and boughs, 
is elegantly described {lA/L xxvii. v. 57.) 'AXXaXa/^ XoXsom 
ri^ ydfL09 aJ Kwd^t^aos. For an account of some very old and 
venerable Cypresses, confer DodweUy voL i. p. 121. 

130. Juniperus Sabina. — Savin. 

Ks3^/a, 97 xti^ig. Theoph. lib. L cap. 15, according to Stachr 
hmue. 

131. J. Oxycedrus. — Brown-berried Juniper. 
Q^ftKid^. Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 12. apud Sprengdium. 
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CLASS II. MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

IRIDE^. 

182. Croons odonis. Bivona. — Sweet-scented Crocus. 

C. foliis rigidis subcoaetaneis^ spathd l-phyll&, coroUas 
tubo longissimo, staminibus stigmata incisa superantibas cor- 
olla brevioribuS) bulbo reticulato-fibroso. 

Hab. in pascuis apricis Sicilian. (Spreng. Syst. VegeL voL 
i. p. 146.) Sorely this species is the x^xo^ itMfl^ of ThecK 
phrastus, lib. ix. cap. 7. 

133. Ixia Bulbooodium. Pers. (I. purpurascens, Ten.?) 
FL GrtBC. voL i. L 36. Bo^ Mag. vol. y\\\. t 265. 

Uncertain if this be the BoXjSin/xwdiov, Theoph. Ub. vL cap. 7. 
It is now called xar^o, according to Dr. Sibthorp. 
Frequent in the Sicilian pastures. 

134. Iris Sisyrinchium, Pier^. (Moraea Sisyrinchium, Curt,) 
European Spanish-NuL — 12. GrcBC. vol. i. t 42. Bot. Mag. 
voL xxiv. t 1407. 

2i(n/^/^/oy. Theoph. lib. vii. cap» 13. Ay^tw^yo^ hodie SibtiL 
Common near Catania, Palermo, &c. Bivona, 

135. I. tuberosa. — Snake's head Iris. — FL GrtBc. voL 1. 1, 
41. Boi. Mag. voL xv. t 531. 

Aoyxirrig. Diosc. lib. iiL 161. Its singular flowers are de« 
scribed by Dioscorides as resembling gaping comic masks 
with the tongues projecting. 

In fields about Mount Etna. Bivona. 

AMARYLLIDEiB. 

136. Narcissus Tazzetta. — Polyanthus. — Ft. GrtEC. vol. iv. 
t 308. Bot. Mag. vol. xxiv. t. 925. 

Na^x/wof ivdov xffixoj^g. Diosc. lib. iv. cap. 161. apud JFt. 
Grac. Hab. in pratis et pascuis Siciliae. 

137. Pancratium maritimum. — Sea Pancratium. — FL 
Grmc voL iv. t 309. 
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nvpi^atrmt i ixAXo. Dio^. Kb. iu cap. 208. — 'A/^ miXXa, 
hodi^ jSiMA. I am inclined to refer the x^/wv, Theoph. lib, vi* 
ctp. &j to this species, as also Xmx^ rh x^to^ Theocritusi Idyl. 
xxiii. V. 30, and the x^/m X$wtd^ Idyl. xL o. 56, rather than to 
UHmn candtdmHj as Siackhou9e has done. The latter plant, 
I belieye, is not a native of Sicily, or Greece^ but of Palestine 
and %ria, on the authority of Linn£, Miller, and PersooQ. 
Fonkal considers the elegant flowers of P. marUimum to be 
'< the lilies of the fields" spoken of by Christ. (Matih, chap. 
n.v. 28.) 

CX)6erved in sandy places along the coasL 

138. Amaryllis lutea. — Yellow Amaryllis. — FL Grmc. vol. 
IT. t 310. Bot. Mag. voLi3i.t 290. 

Now called in Greece the Wild Lily^ 'Ay^nx^iva # d/^/^XaXt^ 
potius XaX^ hodid {FL Crrwc. p. 10), where Sir J. E. Smith 
remarks, — ^*hinc Liliis agrestUms Evangelii, longe melius 
qaam lAUa Candida Hortonim, nunquam in Syria sponte 
erescentia, proculdubio respondent, quod nomine Grseco 
liodierno confirmatur.** 

The Turks plant this flower on the graves of their friends. 
Sihth. 

In woods, near Cataniai and Nicolosi, and elsewhere upon 
the base of Mount Etna. 



«. 



ASPHODELE^. 

139. Asphodelus luteus. — Yellow AsphodeL-^Bot Mag. 
voL XX. tab. 778. — ^ackhKm$e supposes this to be the oM^iMg^ 
Tkeoph. Hb. I cap. 7. The Scholiast, on t;. 52. IdyL i. of 
Theocritus, interprets Av^^^j to signify the sUm of the As- 
phodel, M^tMi^ with which a boy is making a trap to catch 
grasshoppers ; the verse is, — 

The plant is common on Mount Etna, in the woody region. 

140. A» ramosus. — Branching Asphodel. — FL GrcBc. vol. 
iv. Boi. Mag. voL xxi. t 799, 

SscoND Sbbibs. 2 D 
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'A6f6^}j>g, Dio9C» lib» ii. cap. 199, also of TTlecpA. Ub^ yu. 
cap. 12. 

In Romaic, 'A(t^sXai, or 'A6potMXoj and xa^oEjSouxi. Sibthm 
See Theocritus, /</y/. vii. v. 68, and /(f^/. xxvi. v. 4. Diosco* 
rides says the Asphodel was well known, and the flower was 
called av^^txog; the whole plant was much used in medicine. 
It was fabled to grow in the Elysian fields, or '^ ever-flower- 
ing meads of Asphodel,'^ 'Aff^sX^v Xii/CMiMB, as Homer calls 
them: hence probably the ancient Greeks were wont to 
place this Asphodel on the tombs of their friends. Thus in 
the Epigram of Porphyry, a tomb is made to say, — *^ on the 
outside I have the Mallow, and many'-rooted Asphodel^ but 
within a person." 

See also a like inscription on a funereal vase, tab. xxxvi., 
Series I. ofMUlingerCs Unedited Monuments. 

By these the following verse of Hesiod is explained (Op. 
et dieSf v. 41). 

Oud* Ssov h MaXa;^9; re xai *A6fod8\tf) fwy oi«/oef. 

Abundant in pastures, and in the uncultivated parts of the 
island. 

141. Scilla maritima. — Officinal Squill. — BoL Mag. voL 
xxxiii. tab. 918. 

Sx/XXo, Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 202. Sx^XXee, Theoph. lib. vii. 
cap. 12. &67uKKxj Graec. hodiem. Sibth. Confer Theocritus, 
Idyl. V. i;. 121. 

Sx/XXa; ti)v y^at4 &/vh ^dfAarog uxtrixa r/XXo/^.— ^^ Go quick, and 
pluck up the old Squills from the grave." The word mJXkauciv 
occurs Idyl. vii. v. 107. The Squill is still used, as in the 
time of Dioscorides, for a diuretic in dropsies, M vd^wnxZv. 

I noticed the large bulbs of this plant in most dry, and 
sandy places in Sicily, but in more abundance near the sea- 
shore. 
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142. Alliam sadvuin. — Cultivated Garlic. 

2x^^ nfugvj Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 182 ; and Sx^dov, TheopK, 
Ub, vii. cap. 4, according to Sprengel; but Stackhouse con- 
siders it A. Scorodqprastan. 

143. Asparagus acutifolius.—- Sharp*leaved Asparagus. — 
K Grcec voL iv. t 337. 

'AWfOB^^^ Diosc. lib, ii. cop. 152. — 'Aa^d^ovyogy Theqph. lib. 
vi. cap. 3. — Swa^yy/, ^ s^otfa/yicb in Romaic ; but in Cyprus 
it is still named ac^ofuyog. SAth. — In Sicilian, Asparagu. 

The young stems, or heads, were eaten by the ancients. 
Dioscorides says they softened the stomach and produced 
urine. Theophrastus relates, that the stem rose up out of 
the Asparagus-bed in the spring, and was fit for food, — 

The young heads of this species, and of the A. cUbus, are 
cut from wild plants, (inculti asparagi, apud Martial) and 
brought to table in Sicily ; they are thin, bitter, and often 
stringy, and form a poor substitute for the cultivated, or 
garden. Asparagus. 

144. Hyacinth us comosus. — Purple Hyacinth. — Bot. Mag. 
vol iv. t 133. 

BoXjS^ sdutdtfMiy Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 200, and jSoX/?^;, Theoph. 
lib. vii. cap. 13. (Sprengel.) According to Sibthorp the bulbs 
of this Hyacinth are still eaten in Greece. Probably it is 
the BoXjSo'g mentioned in Theocritus, Idyl. xiv. v. 17. — Com- 
mon in fields, flowering early in May. 

145. Ruscus Hypophyllum. — Broad-leaved Butcher's 
Broom.^-jBot Mag. vol. xlvi. t. 2049. 

AAppfi'AXt^dvd^iOj Diosc. lib. iv. ccq). 147; also of Theoph. 
Ub. \. cap. 16, which is described as J^/puXX^xa^o;, bearing the 
fruit upon the leaves. Dioscorides says its leaves are larger, 
softer, and whiter than those of the Common Butcher's 
Broom (JR. aculeatus) fw^civn cl^^/a, n i^vfiM^cIvriy (prickly M yrde) 
which is the xivr^fi\t^i¥fi of Theoph. lib. iii. cap. 17. 

SMILACEiB. 

146. Smilax aspera. — Rough Bindweed Smilax. 
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^7m^ t^yiU. Diosc^ iiU iv. cap. li4.-*-^^A/Xag. T^eoph* 
lib. ill. cap. 18» where it is well described. Now called 
l&fiJkxyyta in Laconia ; bat ^uUfiarog in the island of Cyprus. 
Sibth. Theophrastus says the flower is white^ sweet-scented^ 
and coining forth in the spring, — &fk^ Hit Xfux«y <ra/ tv£df( 4g»m^« 
Hence ^^the fragrancy of the flowers is alluded to in the 
words of Aristophanes, — 2fiS>joaoi o^uv. (Nnbes, 1006.)'' Wal^ 
pole. Euripides also has, BaecluB^ r. 107, 

B^ucrf, jS^^irs '^fo^ 

The berries of this Evergreen, when ripe, are of a beauti- 
ful red colour. This Smilaxy and a variety /?• attricukUOj are 
found creeping up hedges, trees, &c., in Sicily. 

PALMiE. 

147. Phoenix dactylifera. — Date Palm. 

<l>o/wg. Diosc. lib. i. cap* 149, and of TTieqpA. Kb. ii. cap. 8. 
Palma, Pliny lib. xiii. cap. 4. Now called Fabna by the 
Sicilians. Mr. DodweU (Vide Tour through Greece^ voL i. p. 
371,) conflrms the statement of Theophrastus, that the Palm 
does not ripen its fruit in Greece, (See lib. ii. cap. 3.) The 
most ancient tree was in Delos, {lib. 'iv. cap. 14.) It is 
mentioned in Euripides, Hecuba^ v. 457, v^un-vyovSg pdvt^; and 
again in Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. v. 1100, in the following 
lines, — 



'A^fjuv X^f/ar, 



And in Homer's Hymn to Apollo, v. 1 15. .XUan^ Far. HisL 
lib. V. cap. 4. The impregnation of Palms was known to the 
ancients, and Theophrastus states the manner in which the 
male flower fertilizes the female fruit ; it was called, oTuiy^/a^fnw 
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mhm xard roD xo^oD rng ^Xs/ac.«— f. €• by shaking the pollen 
of the male flower upon the female. Herodotus {Clio, cap, 
193.) says that Palms were treated in the same way as in 
capriiying figs, by tying the fruit of the male on the 
females (ffaKotjnifo^) in order that the insect {^Jf) might enter 
the female fruit, and cause it to ripen. 

Hasselquist has described (/>• 417,) the Arabian method 
^ich is nearly that of Theophrastus ; and Shaw testifies 
(Travels^ p, 142,) that sprinkling the farina of the male on 
the female Palm flowers is still a common practice in Egypt. 
h is mentioned blso by Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. 4, who observes, 
*' est Veneris intellectus, ut coitus etiam excogitatus sit ab 
bomine, ex maribus flore ac lanugine, interim vero tantum 
palvere insperso fceminis/' And again, — afflatii visuque ipso 
et pulrere etiam reliquas (foeminas) maritare. Hence Clau- 
dian el^antly says, 

Yivunt in Venerem frondes^ omnisque vicissim 
Felix arbor amat, nutant ad mutua Pahns 
Foedera.— — 

The fruit or Date, called Ddtteru in Sicilian, was named 
fMnLo^akoMg by Dioscorides, and by Herodotus ^dXavog. 

The Date*Tree is most valuable to the Egyptian, in- 
deed his principal wealth consists in having plantations of 
it, ^'arbusto Palmarum dives." {Lucan.) Many of the 
poorer class live entirely on Dates, and there is great com- 
merce in selling this fruit. Herodotus remarks, xai 6irh xai 
vm 3UX/ fM>j ^onvvTou^ that they afford food, and wine, and 
honey. Pliny tells us (lib. xiii. cap. 21.) that Palm leaves 
were used for writing on, previous to the invention of paper 
(Charta) from the Papyrus. The wood is valuable for 
different purposes; baskets are made of the leaves; ropes 
and sails of the web-like threads between the boughs. One 
of the most ancient countries in the world took its name from 
this tree, and in Scripture it frequently occurs as a sacred 
emblem. Several of the antique Sicilian coins bear a repre- 
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sentation of a Palm-Tree. It was formerly very abundant 
in Sicily, and is said to have been destroyed by the barbarian 
nations who laid waste the island, during the middle ages. 

It is this Tree, the American Aloe, and the Indian Fig, 
which give to the Sicilian landscapes, a singularly beautiful, 
almost a tropical appearance. 

148. Chamserops humilis. — Dwarf Fan-Palm, or Ground- 
Palm. Bot. Mag. vol. xlvii. t. 2152. 

Dioscorides mentions three sorts of Palm, ^m^i this must 
be one of the dwarf or Ground Palms, Ix rm p^afbo/^j^Xttv fwixw^ 
which are not described, lib. i. cap. 150. It is doubtless the 
XafjMi^fiigf Theoph. lib. ii. cap. 8, the leaves of which are 
woven together for making baskets and mats ; it is abundant 
in Crete, and still more so in Sicily. Ai& xo^ «Xfxouff/y fg cU/ro? 
T&i Ti 9vv^t^i xui Twg ^o^vg croXXo^ di xai h rf K^nj ytvovrau^ xtti 

en iL&Kkav Iv 2#xc>v/<f Pliny likewise says, ** Chameeropes— 
copiosse in Creta sed magis in Sicilia." Lib. xiii. cap. 4. 

It is the Palma agrestis of Cicero, " cujus erat in his locis** 
(prope Pachynum) "sicut in magna parte Siciliae, multitudo." 
Confer in Verrem lib. v. cap. 33. and 38, where it appears 
that the root was occasionally eaten. The Ground Palm, 
called in the Sicilian dialect Palmetta^ Giummara^ and Curina^ 
covers the wild uncultivated land and hills, as the Furze does 
with us, and chiefly in the South of the island. . Hence 
Virgil gave the appropriate epithet Palmosa to the ancient 
Selinus. A kind of light, but strong hat is made by neatly 
plaiting the leaves together ; and the plant is used for brooms, 
seats for chairs, thatch for poor houses, and many other pur- 
poses. A species of wasp (Vespa GaUica) fixes its small 
paper-like nest to the folded fan-shaped leaves. In like 
manner, in India the Palm Swift (Cypsebis Palmarum) 
builds its nest on the leaves of the larger Palms. 

GRAMINEJ3. 

149. Panicum miliaceum. — Common Millet. 

Kiyyffiiy Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 119, and Theoph. lib. viii. ctq}. 3. 
Also in modern Greek yt^yy^i. StbOi. Hesiod mentions the 
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millet, and says it came into ear, when the sour grapes 
changed colour. — Scut Her. v. 898. 

T^i Tt 6i^ ^ii^ouciff or o(ifaxii dt6}J\A9rou» 

Little Millet, lu migliu^ is grown in the Island. 

150. Arundo Donax. — Cultivated, or Pipe Heed. 
ZoLKoLfAOi Ukk^. Diogc, lib. i. cap. 115. Aovaf, Theqph, lib. 

h. cap. 12, where it is described as being the most shrubby, 
and the most common of the x^Xa^/, and chiefly growing by 
rivers and marshes. Now called xaXufLo, according to Sibtharp* 
It is the Zfonax of Pliny, Hi8t. Nat. lib. xvi. cap. 36. 

The stems of this Reed are useful for many domestic 
purposes in Italy, and Sicily; for fences in gardens and 
meyards, for props to bind vines to, for making pipes, 
distafis, fishing-rods, walking-sticks, &c. Hence Horace, 
^ equitare in Arundine longa." Homer describes Mercury 
as using the Donax in forming the Testudo, or Lyre. 

Uti^vai d/oi rojra X/^o^^/m/o %£Xa;vi]g [Hymn in Mere. V. 46.) 

Theocritus calls the shepherd's pipe, A6fa^. Vide Idyl. 
XX. V. 29. 

K^v &\ik(ft X«X«a»,'x^v Actfittx/, xn^ vKKytcdikx^ 

Again in Epigram ii. r. 3, r«f r^rwg A^naxa^ 
And Moschus has the following line, Idyl. iii. v. 55. 

In Theocritus' Idyl of the Fisherman, xdXa/ioi signify 
fishing-rods, see x. v. 43, 47. Biit Oppian, HalieuL iii. t;. 75, 
names them Aitaxa. 

151. A. festucoides, Pers. Fescue-like Reed. {A. Ampe- 
lodesmos, Cyr. 

Cyrillo has given the specific name Ampehdemos to this 
plant on account of its being used for supporting vines, &c. 
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Sprengd considers it the ^Utag^ Theoph. lib. i¥. cap. 1 1, which 
is described as, xs^^f^ ^f^ ^^ ^X^xa/*a« And to this I would 
refer the "Arundo Italiae" of Pliny, of which he addsy 
*< usus ad vineas maxime." Confer HisL Nat Kb. xvi. cap. 36* 

152. Triticum hybernum.— Winter Wheat, Majorca^ or 
BjocceUa. 

liv§oi. Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 107. One of the eight varieties 
of Wheat mentioned by Theophrastus, is ^rv^c ^txsXS^ which 
was heavier than those kinds which were imported into 
Greece^ fia§{fr${og di rw iig r^v *£XXa3o( ^otffXf/mfAtv&v 6 2/xe>i^ /t6. 
viii. cap. 4. It is not improbable that the variety called 
Tumminia^ (var. spicis angustis et longis, aristis albis aut 
nigris,) by the Sicilians, may be identified with that, as its 
bearded long ears produce not only a greater number, bat 
also larger and heavier, though coarser, grains, than the 
other kinds. The following are the Romaic names of Wluaif 
according to Dr. Sibthorp^ crd^tf Athens and Constantinople ; 
amr^odiTo^ij and vuikiriij Zante ; d/,tt9}v/^ xoxxtvleiriy jSXoMOffrct^, ^mo- 
yjyty Lebadea. 

Wheat is said to have grown naturally wild in many 
places in Sicily; and Diodorus {Sic. Bib. Hist. lib. v. cap. 2,) 
states in particular the Leontine plain, now LenHnif as being 
its original habitat, iv rt ydi^ r^j Afoyrrnoi; 4Btd/^, xai xara toXAk)^ 

^^ug. Cicero likewise observes, *^ caput est rei frumenta* 
rise, campus Leontinus." On most of the ancient Sicilian 
coins appear some ears of bearded wheat; and on two of 
the Leontine brass coins, are figures of Ceres in addition to 
the usual ears of corn. Homer says that wheat, barley, and 
the vine grew spontaneously in the island, Odyas. ix. v. 109. 

'^AXkcL ray &aTa^a*xa} dv^^a va¥ra fifovrou, 

"Omv l^tctd^'knvy xai cfiv Aihg hfJ^^og oM^st 

Cicero in another passage {in Verrem lib. v. cap. 38), calls 
Sicily " Insula Cereris ubi primum fruges in ventae esse 

dicuntur." 
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That fertile country has, from the earliest period, been 
celebrated for its com, and was accounted the granary of 
ancient Rome. Wheat is taken to certain places, named 
Caneaioijy and warehoused in pits ready for eiqportation. 

The principal Caricatorj are Sciacca, Girgenti, Alicata, 
and Termini* 

153. Secale cereale. — Manured Rye. 

Siaekhouse refers the b^^^cm^ T%eoph, Ub. viii. cap. 4, to 
this plant. But, according to Sibihorpf the Oat {Avena saUva) 
is now called at Athens B^tju^ and B^Zflu. This last name 
would induce me to think that the B^o^m^ Diosc lib* ii. cap. 
116, and the Bf6(ug^ Theoph. lib, viii. cap. 4, might more justly 
be identified with the Oat, than with the Rye ; for it may with 
MHne certainty be supposed that the ancient Greeks were 
acquainted with the former plant, if, according to Bruce^ 
Ab3rssinia was the native country of the oat. (Heats I^e 
of Bruce.) 

Rye, il trmofitt, b commonly cultivated on £tna. 

154. Hordeum vulgare. — Common Barley. 

K^. IHaec. lib. ii. cap. 108, also of Theqph. Ub. viii. cap. 
4. At Athens it retains nearly its old name Kf/^i, Sibth., 
in Sicilian Vorzu. 

155. Saccharum officinarum. — Common Sugar-Cane. 
The Sugar Cane, La Cannamek^ having been introduced 

from Africa, was some years ago much cultivated in the 
neighbourhood c^ Syracuse, and at the town of Meletti; 
but of late it has been abandoned on account of the trade 
with Brazil. 

Strabo is the first among ancient authors, who has made 
mention of Sugar, Vide Qeogr. lib. xi. acU;^a^v, Dioec lib. 
ii. cap. 104, where, says he, it is to be found in reeds, w^M&fum 
wi TUI9 xuTMfAWi in India and Arabia Felix. Lucan doubtless 
signifies it in this verse, PharsaL lib. iii. v. 237, 
** Qnique bibiint tenerft dulces ab anmdine soooob." 

Saccaron, Pliny Hist. Nat Ub. xii. ccgD. 8. Galen, likewise 
speaks of Sugar, de Si$np.facuU. lib. vii. 

Second Sbbibs. 2 b . 
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166. S. Ravennie. — Ravenna Sugar^Cane. — FL Grmc. vol, 
i. tab. 52. 

in the Flora Orsca the xaKofiog w^tyy/agy Diosc. lib. i. 
cap, 115, is referred to this species. With this agrees the 
xakitfug AyXfiTixo^y Theoplu lib. iv. aq}. 12; and that third 
kind of Arundoy concerning which Pliny writes, — Tertia 
Arundo est tibialis calami, quein Anleiicon dicebant. {Lib* 
xvi. cap» 36.) Theophrastus has given a good description 
of the manner of making pipes, and observes that the most 
esteemed reeds grew near the river Cephisus. Its Romaic 
name is So/Adbu. Sibth. We may suppose that the :^fgiyya 
na>xi» iwtafcjfw described by Theocritus, Idj^ viii. v. 18 — 24, 
was formed of this cane. So also the xaXdfutg auX^, Tkeoc. 
IdyL V. V. 7. Confer Moschus, Idyl iii. v. 53. And of such 
is the << Calamus agrestis" of Virgil ; and Ovid's *^ dispar 
septenis Fistula cannis." 

The common pipe of the Sicilian shepherds, which is to 
this day cut after the antique shape, is I believe mostly made 
of the Arundo DoncLx; sometimes however, this cane may 
be used. The word Comma is promiscuously given to every 
sort of reed in Sicily. 

157. Oryza sativa. — Common Rice. 

O^o, Diosc. lib. ii. cap. 117. Ogu^w^ Theoph. lib. iv. 
cap. 5. Water being so necessary to the growth of this 
plant, — ^U9 r^ vok^ Xi^ ^ u^r/, and putrifying with the 
intense heat of a burning sun, the country soon becomes 
unwholesome, and abounds with mal' aria, wherever it is cul-- 
tivated. The only Rice-grounds I saw were between the 
river Platani and Sciacca. But my guide informed me that 
they are very extensive near Lentini. 

Its Sicilian name is // Bistu 

158. Zea Mays. — Indian Corn, or Maize. 

Cultivated, and called in Sicily, // Granu d^JndiOf o il 
granu TurcUy o Gran Turcu ; and at Athens, admits ( Ara* 
bian Corn) according to Sibihorp ; but Forskal says, it is 
named along the Dardanelles, reed^wheat^ xa\afjM6hu^. The 
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csn of this corn when half-ripe, are roasted and eaten by 
the oommon people in Sicily. At Naples also, it is a favour- 
ite food with the Laaxaroni, who roast and seU it in the 
streets. It is a most ancient dish, and is mentioned in the 
Bible at 2 Sam. chap. xvii. v. S8, '^ wheat and barley, and 
floar BXiA parched com.** And again at Ruth, chap, ii. v. 14. 
Boss reached Ruth ** parched cam and she did eat" 

For a similar custom consult supra No. 86. 

With the flour of the Indian com, is made the real Italian 
iUmAL 

159. Lygeum Spartum. — Rush-leaved Lygeum. 
Ajv^Mroi^f, 7ii€C^ Ub. i. cap. 8, apud Siackhaunum, 

Hah. in sterilibus et montosis, propd Agrigentum. 

CYPERACE^. 

160. Cyperus Papyrus, Pers, (Papyrus Antiquorum, 
Spreng.) — Ancient Papyrus, or Paper Reed. 

nafli^go^, or Papyrus, from which Paper is made, df Jc o 
X^ifrrig xurtxaxiual^^trou. Diosc. lib. 1. cap. 116. For an excel- 
knt description of the <r«^^;, confer Theoph. lib. iv. cap. 9. 
Blfikoif Herodoti EtOerp. cap. 92. BijSXo^, Strabo^ lib. xvii. 
Lucan also calls it BiMuSj PharsaL Kb. iii. v. 222. Papyrus, 
PUn. Hia. Nat. lib. xtii. cap. 11. 

The Papyrus, as Dioscorides observes, was known to every 
one, — yfu)^/ug ion T&eiVj and was one of the most useful of all 
plants. The different purposes to which it was applied by 
the ancients, in addition to the making of Paper, are these ; 
in medicine, for the cure of fistulas and ulcers ; for food to 
the natives, who chewed it either raw, or boiled, or roasted, 
for the sake of its sweet juice ; for torches and candles : boats, 
sails, mats, garments, coverlets, and ropes were formed of it ; 
and the roots were used as fuel, and for making cups, and 
other utensils. 

From this verse of Lucan, — Phar. lib. iv. v. 136, 

** Conseritur bibula Memphitis Ci/mba Papyro," 
we mav conclude that the ark in which the infant Moses 
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was laid in the Nile, *^an ark of Bulrushes^ daubed with 
slime, and with pitch," — {Escod. chap. ii. v. 3,) was a small 
boat, constructed with Papyrus, the common reed, bul- 
rush, or rush of the Kile. On which Scheuchzer, in 
Phys. Sac. vol. i. p. lid, writes, — En I trimestrem infantulum, 
nondum Mosem, primum et nascentis mundi historicum, 
natantem inter Papyros^ et forte singulari fato, expositum in 
Arcula ex Papyro facta. It is also supposed to signify the 
Bush mentioned by Job^ chap. viii. tx. 11. Bruce relates, that 
in Abyssinia boats are still made of this plant — ** On vessels 
made of the Papyrus," (by the author,) see Loudon*s Mag. 
of Nat. Hi^. voL ii.p. 324—332, andftgs. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92. 
And, on the Bagdad reed-bostSj with tab, p. 54, confer 
Mignan^s Travels in Chaldea^ &c., where the form of the 
vessel there given, exactly corresponds with that ancient one, 
figured No. 92, p. 329, in LoudorCs Magazine. See also 
fig. 6, tab. 22, of the plates to HamiUovCs .^gyptia^XL. 

The Papjrrus was indigenous, according t6 ancient authors, 
in Syria and Egypt, particularly on the banks of the Nile, 
where Cassiodorus (/t& xi. 38.) thus describes its appearances 
— Surgit Nilotica sylva sine ramis, nemus sine frondibus, 
aquarum seges, paludum pulchra caesaries. — Ovid applies the 
epithet Papyrifer to the Nile. But Strabo relates, that it is 
only found in Egypt and India; he says of it, — ^H (ikt Btpk^ 
•^i>Ji ^dfidoi Urh lir &x^ vxpucoi, ;^<£/nj». The head of the Papyrus, 
resembling a Thyrsus of many grassy filaments, which Strabo 
names ;^a/ri}, and Theophrastus, xoAt^j, — coma^ a panicle, or 
head, was used to crown the statues of the gods, and to 
adorn the temples in Egypt. Hence Athenseus has, — i3//3Xoc 
tfrfpawrg/^. — (Deipn. lib. xv. cap. 18.) The Egyptian priests 
likewise wore shoes made of it : and the plant is of frequent 
occurrence in the ancient Hieroglyphics. 

I am not aware that the Sicilian Papyrus is mentioned in 
any old classical author. Domenico CyriJUo has described it 
in a beautiful Monograph, published at Parma, anno 1796, 
and illustrated with two large and accurate engravings. On 
the authority of Linnaeus and Persoon, it is also found in 
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Calabria. It has long been naturalized, and flourishes in 
abundance, on the banks of the small river, which rises in 
the dear and limpid fountain of Cyane, now Cianet or La 
PUmOf and joins the Anapus, AnapUy a little before it flows 
into the Great Port to the & W« of Syracuse. To this spot 
the Papyrus, il PaperUy or more vulgarly, Pontp^ru, or Pap' 
p6% in all probability, was originally introduced either from 
Egypt or Carthage* It is not seen growing spontaneously 
in any other river in Sicily. But Fazelli asserts {de Reb. Sic. 
Decad. i. lib. 8.) that near the city of Palermo^ there was 
formerly a marshy place called Ptxpyretumj from the abun- 
dance of this plant. I measured one of the largest heads 
which I gathered in La PisnuZf May 31, 1826, and found it 
19^ inches in length ; and the number of its umbellulas were 
397. It grows to the height of 22 or 25 feet. Paper is 
sometimes prepared from it, merely as a curiosity, and sold at 
Syracuse. I will now conclude these few notes on the plant, 
which has afforded to mankind such benefits, and which has 
more than any other contributed to the recollection of it, to 
science, to literature, and to the knowledge of past events, — 
in the following words of the ancient Naturalist, — cum 
Chartse us& maxime Humanitas vitas constet et Memoria. 



JOHN HOGG. 
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but less so than the stem. Flowers collected into short, 
pedunculated, axillary clusters, which spread round the stem, 
forming whorls of which the uppermost are so close, as to con- 
stitute an uninterrupted spike. Bracleas filiform, pubescent, 
nearly the length of the calyx, one or two to each flower. 
CeUyx 5-cleft, lO-angled, thickly covered with long, white, 
somewhat viscid pubescence. Corolla 2-lipped; vpper lip 
entire, shorter than the stamens, obtuse, white; undenme 
large, d-cleft, lateral divisions obtuse, reflexed, the middle 
one orbicular, 2-lobed with the sides bent downwards : throat 
hairy, spotted with purple and marked with a streak of the 
same down the middle. Stamens ascending, hairy. Anthers 
deep purple, opening transversely, the longer ones l-celled, 
the shorter ones 2-celled ; the cells transverse. Stigma 2-cleft, 
with divaricated segments. Seeds 4, naked, polished, black. 

Like the A. ovata (already figured in the first series of 
this work, t;. ii. p. 358. t 19), this is extensively dispersed 
over India, flowering at the same season, namely during the 
cool months. Both species yield the same heavy, disagree- 
able smell so striking in the Stachys sylvaiica of Europe. 

The name in Tamul, Paymerutti^ signifies ^^ cheat the devil/* 
because patients sufiering under ague, are made to inhale 
the vapour arising from an infusion of this plant. Copious 
perspiration ensues, which is kept up for some time by 
drinking more of the infusion: and this, it is said, soon 
cures the fever. 

Tab. CXXVII. Fig. 1, Calyx (laid open) and Pistil. / 2, 
Corolla laid open ; slightly magnified* 

ALLMANIA NODIFLORA. 

P£NTANDRIA MoNOGYNIA. Nat. Ord. AmARANTHACEJS, JuSS. 

Gen. Char. i%ra« omnes evoluti bisexuales. Perianiliium 
5-partitum. Stamina 5 : filamenta simplicia, basi in cupulam 
edentulam coalita, nullis sterilibus interjectis : Anthera bilo- 
culares. . 5fy/i£« simplex : jS/i^ma capitatum, bilobum. Utri- 
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tmbu monospennus. Semen basi arillatum. Folia altema. 

Fiores 9mpiu8 in capUida congesH. Genus vix et ne vix a 
Chamissoa distinguendum. 

Allmania nodiflora; annua, diffusay glauco-pubescens, foliis 
cnneato-obovatis acutis vel mucronatis, florum capitulis glo- 
bosis pedunculatis oppositifoliis, bracteolis perianthium sub- 
aequantibus, stigmate brevi didymo. (Tab. CXXVIII.) 

AUmania nodiflora. Brown in Wall, Listj n. 6890. 

Celosia nodiflora. Linn. Sp. PL p. 29a Willd. Sp. PL v. i. 
p. 1202. Spr. SysL Veg. v. i. p. 814. 

Celosia dichotoma. BoOii Nov. Sp. p. 172. (ex Spreng.) 

Acfayranthes nodiflora. BoaA. PL Ind. v. i. p. 678 ; {ed. Cary^ 
et Wall) V. 2. p. 505. 

Chamissoa nodiflora. Mart in Nov. Act Acad. Nat 
Pee-Coipa. Rheed. Hort MaL v. x. t 67. {jpessime). 

An herbaceous annual. Boot long, fusifonn. Stems pro- 
cumbent, diffuse, terete, often much branched, pubescent or 
more or less hairy. Leaves alternate, varying from narrow 
to broadly obovate, cuneate and attenuated at the base into a 
petiole, mucronate or acute, more or less closely covered 
with a glaucous pubescence ; margin flattish, reddish, which 
colour sometimes extends over the whole leaf. Peduncles 
opposite to a leaf, usually very short, sometimes half an inch 
long or even more towards the ends of the branches. Fhwers 
capitate, three together on each pedicel, the middle one 
opening first. BracteoUs 3 on each pedicel, lanceolate, 
subulate, with a scabrous line along their back. Perianth 
5-partite ; divisions (or sepals) lanceolate, nearly glabrous or 
slightly scabrous along the back, equal. Stamens 5 ; JUa^ 
ments united at the base into a short membranaceous cup, 
all fertile, without any intermediate sterile ones: anthers 
ovate, 2-celled. Ovary superior, 1-celled, I-ovuled: ovuk 
inserted at the base. Style filiform, as long as the stamens. 
Stigma capitate, reddish, slightly cleft, each lobe being nearly 
globose and very small. Capsule (tUriculus) membrane- 
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ceoufl, opening transversely. Seed solitary^ lenticular, of a 
clear shining black colour, with ^ white membranaceous or 
almost sebaceous arillus at the base* 

This is to be met with in dry sandy soil in every part of 
the Carnaticy most fi'equently in corn-fields. It is a poly- 
morphous species. Mr. Brown has not, so far as we know, 
published a generic character, nor perhaps is it really dis- 
tinct from Chamissaa: the only difference, that we can 
perceive, lies in the^stigma, which is almost entire in AUmanic^ 
and cleft with two longish recurved segments in CAoMtMoo. 
W.^A. 

Tab. CXXVIII. Fig. 1, Flower. / 2, the same laid open. 
^ 8. 4, Capsule with its lid. f* 5, Seed, magnified. 

CELSIA VISCOSA. 

DiDYNAMIA AnGIOSPERMIA. Nat. Ord. '* VERBASCINEiB,^' 

Nees in LitL 

Gen. Char. Col. 5-partitus. Car. rotata, patens, 5-loba, 
inaequalis. FHamenta villosa. Stigma 1. Capsula bivalvis. 
— Herbae. Folia simplida autpinnata. Flores laxe gpicoH 
(v. racemosi), terminales^ singtdi unibracteati out folioh axit- 
lares. Celsiss Creticsd filamenta 2 glabra^ 

Celsia viscosa ; viscoso*pubescens, foliis caulinis inferior!- 
bus lyratis, floralibus cordatis semi-amplexicaulibus, pedun- 
culisflori longitudine sequalibus. NeesMSS. (Tab. CXXIX.) 

Celsia viscosa. JRoth^ Cat. Bot. Fagc* ii. p. 69. n. 4. Ftifc. 
iii. p. 50. Lifikj Enum. v. li. p. 146. n. 1658. Spr. SysL 
Veget v. ii. p. 809. 

Celsia Coromandeliana. Veihlj Symb. p. 79 (diagn.) WUld. 
Sp. PL V. 3. p. 280 (diagn.) Watt. Cat. n. 2631. 

-Boo^ fusiform. Stems herbaceous, erect, rounded, branched, 
tomentose, slightly angled. Radical kaves petiolate, lyrato^ 
pinnatifid, wrinkled, crenato-serrate, villous above, the hjdrs 
when viewed with a lens, exhibiting numerous, shining, viscid 
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point$9 but so small that they scarcely communicate a sensible 
viscidity to the touch ; beneath, the veins are softly pubescent : 
— cauline leaves sessile, cordate, waved, embracing the stem. 
Baeemes terminal. Pedicde spreading, a little longer than 
the sessile, lanceolate, acutely dentate bracteas, which 
embrace their base. Caijfx 5-partite, persistent, viscid, 
pubescent, dentate on the edges, obtuse. Corolla yellow, 
rotate; the segments orbicular. Stamens didynamous, attach- 
ed to the base of the corolla. Filaments very hairy, the 
shorter pair incurved : Anthers reniform, 1 -celled, opening 
along! the convex edge. Pistil: Germen superior : Style 
filiform : Stigma capitate, hairy. Capsule ^-celled : recep^ 
tack in each ceU reniform, large, fixed to the partition and 
covered on all sides with numerous small rough seeds. 

This plant is frequent in moist sandy soils on the banks of 
rivers, and flowers during the greater part of the cool and 
rainy seasons. I at first referred it to the C Cretica ; but this 
it cannot be, judging from the character, nor yet the Arctu^ 
rus to which Sprengel refers the Corotnanddiana of Vahl, 
and to which it has a closer affinity. My specimens of the 
Areturus (so named by Kbnig) are perfectly glabrous, the 
radical leaves laxly lyrato-pinnate, the leaflets varying in 
form from obovate to linear-lanceolate, which is also the case 
with the lower leaves of the stem: above, the leaves are 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, finely serrato-dentate : — the pedun- 
cles are about twice the length of the bracteas and the 
s^ments of the calyx are entire. W. ^ A. 

Tab. CXXIX. Fig 1, Calyx laid open, showing the pistil. 
/• 2, Corolla laid open. f. 3, Section of the germen. f. 4, 
Seed, magnified. 

STREPTIUM ASPERUM. 

DiDYNAMiA Angiospermia. Nat. Ord. Verbenaceje, Juss. 

Calpx 6-dentatus, demum inflatus persistens* fructuroque 
inclndens. Corolla hypocrateriformis : tubo gracili, elongnto. 
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paullulum curvato, apicem versus contorto : limbo 5-partitOy 
subaequali. Stamina 4, didynama: anthercB subrotundae, 
biloculares. Nux medio intus cava et vacua, bipartibilis : 
valvisdorsogibbis, echinatis, ^locularibus, 2-spermis. Semina 
erecta, curvata. Albumen nullum. Radicula infera. — Suffiru- 
tex. Folia qppositOy cordata^ serrata. Racemi fermtnafesy 
vd ex aaXHie stq>erioribus» Flores parvi, albi, unibracteeOu 

Streptium asperum. (Tab. CXXX.) Roacb. Corom. PL ii. 
t 146; JFl. Ind. ii. p. 90. Spr. Syf^. Veg. r. ii. p. 754. 
Wall. List, n. 2657. 

Tortula aspera. WiUd. Sp. PL v. iii. p. 359. 

Priva leptostachya. Pers. Syn. PL v. ii. p. 139. 

Verbena Forskalii. Vahl, Symb. v. iii. p, 6? 

Perennial, two to four feet high. Stem short, woody. 
Branches longish, four-sided, opposite, harshly pubescent. 
Leaves opposite, on longish petioles, broadly cordate, blunt 
with coarse bluntish serratures, harshly strigose with short 
straight or hooked hairs. Racemes terminal, or from the 
forkings of the upper branches, long, hispid. JFhwers num- 
erous, very shortly pedicelled, at length remote at the base 
of the raceme, on account of its elongating. Bractea solitary 
to each flower. Calyx tubular, and somewhat gibbous, 5- 
angled, 5-toothed, clothed with short rigid hooked hairs, 
after flowering inflated, dry, persistent and enclosing the 
fruit. Corolla white, hypocrateriform : tube cylindrical, 
longer than the calyx, slightly curved, twisted near the 
summit; /siTsi 5-partite, the segments equal, obovate. Stamens 
4, inserted into about the middle of the tube of the corolla, 
two of them curved, and twice as long as the others : ^fila- 
ments hniry : anthers roundish-ovate, 2-celIed, approximating 
in pairs. Ovary superior, 4-celled ; ovules solitary in each 
cell, and attached tp the base. Style filiform, curved and 
clavate at the apex. Fruit nut-like, entirely enclosed within 
the persistent calyx, obcordate, compressed, 2-valved, gib- 
bous and furnished with numerous prickles at the back of 
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each valve, striated horizontally with nerves between the 
gibbous portions; the nerved portion, and almost the whole 
body of the ntit, is hollow internally; the four cells with 
their solitary seeds being situated by pairs within the gibbous 
parts. Seeds erect, clavate, slightly curved. Albumen none. 
Radicle inferior. 

In rubbish, near tanks under the shade of trees. I first 
met with this plant at Samulcottah, where Roxburgh also 
saw it ; since, however, I have found it at Trevalore, near 
Tanjore, and a few other places ; but it may be considered 
as rare : the specimens figured are from Trichinopoly* We 
have referred to Forskal's plant with doubt, for Vahl describes 
the stems as glabrous: perhaps it may form a distinct species. 
As a genus, Streptium is rather too closely allied to Privet* 
W.^ A. 

T\B. CXXX. Fig. 1, Calyx laid open, including the pistil. 
f. 2, Corolla laid open. f. 3, Fruit, f. 4, section of do. 
magnified. 



[Tab. CXXXI. CXXXIL] 
PLANTiB JAMESONIAN^. COLUMBIAN PLANTS 

COLLSOTED BY PrOFESSOR WiLLIAM JaMESON OF QuiTO. 



) • Lobelia pulverulenta; fruticosa, foliis ellipticis brevissime 
petiolatis crenato-serratis supra rugosis glabris subtus albo- 
tomentosis, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis unifloris supeme 
arcuatis, calycis segmentis lanceolatis serratis, corollis sub- 
campanulatis. (Tab. CXXXI.) 

Lobelia pulverulenta. Pers. Syn. PL r. i. p. 40. SchuUes^ 
Spst. VegeL v. v. p. 40. Spreng. SysL Veget. v. 1. p. 702. 

L. campanulata. Cor. /c. v. vi. p. 11. {mm Lam.) 
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Hab. Valley of Barros, Columbia: elev. 6000 feet aboye 
the level of the sea. Prof. JV. Jameaon. 

CauHs fruticosus, ramosus, ramis dense albo*-toment06is. 
Folia biuncialia, elliptica, coriacea, alterna, brevissime peti- 
olata, crehato-serrata, supra rugosa nuda, subtus albo-tomen- 
tosa. PeduncuU erecti, solitarii, uniflori, folio longiores, 
infra calycem arouati. Calyx tomentosus, segmentis lanceo- 
latis subfoliaceis, grosse serratis, corollas fere dimidio longi- 
tudinis. Corolla subcampanulata, pulverulento-tomentosa, 
quinquefida, laciniis subasqualibus, 2 superioribus brevioribus 
apicibus reflexis. Stamina exserta. 

At the time I made the drawing of this well marked spe- 
cies of LobeUoj and sent it to the engraver, I was not aware 
of its being, as I now find that it is, very satisfactorily figuied 
in Cavanilles' Icones : a work, however, of such rarity, that 
our readers will not be sorry to see it represented here. 
That author justly compares it with L. Columnemy Sm. IcSt 
22 \ but that species has much narrower leaves, and a very 
difiFerently shaped corolla. 

2. Urtica nana; annua, glabra, caulibus numerosis bre- 
vibus diffusis ramosis, foliis (parvis) oppositis cordato-ovatis 
brevissime petiolatis obtuse crenatis, floribus monoicis: 
maac. perianthio 4-lobo laciniis lato-ovatis, antheris sessili- 
bus: foBm. perianthio 4-partito laciniis lanceolatis. (Tab* 
CXXXII.) 

Hab. On rocks, Paramo of Antisana, Columbia, at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Prof. 
W. Jameson. 

Radix annua, subfusiformis, ramosa. Caules numerosi, 
2 — 3 uncias longi, diffusi, ramosi, ut et tota planta glabri, 
ramis erectis, foliosis. Fdia parva, opposita, cordato-ovata, 
laevissima, nitidiuscula, subcoriacea, plana, obtusa, margin- 
ibus crenatis; petiolo brevissimo. Flores minuti, axillares, 
sessiles, monoici : — Masc. Perianthium 4-lobum, lobis erectis, 
brevibus. AnthercB oblongse, sessiles, lobis oppositae, infra 
tubum insertae. Fcem. Perianthium profiinde 4-partitum, 
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Itciniis subpatentibtts, lanceolatis. Ovarium ovatum, atten- 
uatnin, glaberrimum : Higma sessile. 

Fig. 1, Leaf. f. 2f Male flower, f. 3, the same laid open. 
/ 4, Female flower. /. 5» Seed removed from the achenium. 
f. 6^ Embryo: magmfied. 



ON THE SUPPOSED ANIMAL NATURE OF THE 
SEEDS OF CERTAIN ALG^. Bt the Rev. M. J. 
Bkrkblet. 



An opinion has been all but established that the seeds of 
certain Alg^B^ when they separate from the parent plant, are 
endowed with real animal life ; and that when this ceases they 
begin to vegetate, and are true members of the vegetable 
kingdom. The observations tending to establish this opinion 
have been made by persons of such authority, as to render it 
next to impossible to deny the reality of the phsenomena 
which they describe. The most accurate and interesting 
are those of Franc Unger on the seeds of Faucheria doData^ 
t» AcL Leop. V. xiiu P. 2. p. 791. Indeed the facts seemed 
to have been so firmly established by him, that in the 
** Gleanings of British AIgm" I had endeavoured, on the 
presumption of their truth, to place the matter in a more 
philosophical point of view, as I conceived, than that in which 
it had been regarded on the continent. But some obser^ 
vations of Professor Burnett in his " Outlines of Botany^** 
§ 37, 38, on the motion of small particles in fluid, though 
scarcely bearing at all on the particular motion of the seeds 
in question, (a motion which at § 232, he seems almost in* 
dined to consider as reaUy animal, if, he says, " no fallacies 
vitiate the account given of it") at once convinced me that the 
opinion deduced from the phsenomena of the animal nature 
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of th« seeds was erroneoas, though almost anavoidable. The 
real case seems to be as follows. When the seed separates 
from the matrix upon the field of the microscope, it passes 
into the water in which the plant is immersed. Now if the 
contents of the seed, which are semi-fluid, are of a different 
specific gravity from that of water, a mutual action of 
exosmose and endosmose will immediately take place through 
the epidermis of the seed : the water will pass into the seed 
and part of the fluid matter of the seed will pass out into the 
water; and in consequence of this action, the current pro- 
duced will cause the seed to move about, until an equilibrium 
take places when the seeds will settle at the bottom and 
begin to vegetate. I have at present had no opportunity of 
establishing the truth of this surmise by experimeut, as I 
have found the plant in only one spot But by varying the 
density of the water by the addition of a weak solution of 
Gum Arabic, I think that there is little doubt that the seed, 
when the motion has just subsided and there has not been 
time to fix itself to the bottom of the glass by the sprouting 
roots, would again start into apparent life, and that the 
motion so excited would continue until an equilibrium was 
again established. The necessary experiments would require 
some care, but to a person accustomed to the use of the 
microscope, there would, I conceive, be no insurmountable 
difficulty. The above reasoning appears so conclusive, that 
even in the absence of actual experiment, most persons will, 
I think, be convinced that the puzzling phoenomena can be 
best accounted for by Dutrochet's most important discoveries 
on the reciprocal motion of fluids dirough thin membranes. 
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NOTES ON AN EXCURSION UP THE WESTERN 
MOUNTAINS OP VAN DIEMAN'B liAND. By. B. 
W. Lawrknoe, Eb9« of Formosa. 



(The following notes of an excunion from Formosa, on 
Lake RWer, in Van Dieman's land, the residence of Mr. 
Lawrence, to the summit of the Western mountains, were 
kindly communicated to me by that gentleman, accompanied 
by an excellent collection of specimens of plants made during 
that journey, as well as in other parts of the Island. About 
the same time a valuable collection was also sent to me by 
Ronald Gnnn, Esq. of Launceston, chiefly gathered in the 
neighbonrhood of that town. A list of these, together with 
what I have received at other times from the same zealons 
botanist, and a few from Dr. Scott, will be described in the 
pages of this work ; and one portion of them will follow imm^ 
diately upon this Journal. As I have reason to believe that 
these gentlemen have distributed specimens to other botanists 
with similar numbers which accompanied mine, I havethought 
it better to give these numbers for their more convenient* 
ly determining the species. I may observe^ that of Mr* 
Lawrence's numbers, 250, and the following numbers, are 
fioro the Western mountains ; while of Mr. Gunn's coUec* 
tion, 259, 267 to 271, 278 to 286, 288 to 292, 295, 299, 
300, 803 to 809, 312 to 322, 326, 337, 366 to 371, 411, and 
443, are from the same range of mountains, but at a distance 
of forty miles from the part explored by Mr. Lawrence, and 
where the height is estimated at 4000 feet. These are the 
^' Western mountains," running east and west, and said to be 
covered with snow for half the year, which lie S. W. from 
Launceston, in <' Cross' Chart of Van Dieman's Land, 1829, 
and situated between lat. 41'' 42'' S. and long. UO"" 147'>," 
snd they must not be confounded with another chain of 
«u>untains of this same map, in the south western part of the 
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island^ also called the '^ fVegtem mouniainSf*^ and seen firom 
the Derwent riveri from which they lie due west. — Ed,) 

January 15, 183S. (Thermometer 67^.) None of the 
gentlemen who had engaged to accompany me on my expe- 
dition to the lakes and along the western range of mountains, 
having arrived, with the exception of Mr. Curson, we started 
with three men at about six o'clock a,m., carrying with as a 
week's stock of flour, tea and sugar, &c. But we had scarcely 
walked six miles before we discovered that we had forgotten 
our shot, the sending a man back for which detained us 
nearly three hours. During the time we were obliged to wait, 
the mountain tops became enveloped in clouds, and there 
was every appearance of approaching bad weather. At 
length we had a pretty heavy fall of rain, accompanied by a 
squall, and by the time the man had returned with the shot, 
all was clear again and promised favourably. On his return 
we proceeded onwards, and reached about half-way up the 
'* Flat-topped mountain," where we halted for the night. 
Our tent was of the most portable description, consisting of 
two strong sheets, sewed together and stretched over such a 
frame as we could most conveniently construct, from sticks 
of the Prosianthera lasiantha and other shrubs. Nothing 
remarkable had occurred in the course of this day. 

The base of this mountain, to one-third of its entire height, 
is composed of white sandstone (free-stone) of excellent 
quality for building ; so that, though the prospect be far dis- 
tant, we may hope, that at some future time, substantial stone 
dwellings will take the place of the miserable wooden fabrics 
that now form the town of Formosa. I bad not much time 
to ramble here, though desirous of collecting some of the 
minerals that usually accompany this kind of rock, as my 
principal object was to attain great elevations and collect 
specimens of the plants peculiar to them. In the evening 
we kindled a very large fire, that our friends at home might 
observe the height to which we had ascended. 

January 16. (Thermometer 60% in the evening 50^; at 
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Pormosa, 63^.) The rill from which we obtained water 
yielded some mosses, one of which I at first hoped would 
prove to be the rare Dawsonia pofytrichoide^ but on closer 
examination it turned out to be a species of the allied genus 
Pofyirichiim, and also an aquatic moss of peculiar aspect, 
which was unfortunately destitute of fructification. After 
collecting these, we continued our ascent, the way becoming 
more precipitous as we advanced. In the course of the day 
we arrived at the summit of the *^ Flat-topped mountain,'* 
climbing over places which I felt very uncomfortable «t look- 
ing down upon, but which my lighter and more active com- 
panion scaled with the apparent ease of a kangaroo. During 
the morning we passed the usual mountain plants, and gather- 
ing specimens of all such as were either in fruit or flower; 
among these were DrymophUa cycmocarpc^ several species of 
Aftemso, Lomatia polymorpha^ and individuals of the genera 
Leucopogony Hakea^ Orites^ &c. 

Mr. Curson took two men to hunt, while I remained 
at a spot where we had fixed to encamp : after two hours, 
however, they returned empty-handed, while I had col- 
lected in the vicinity of the tent two species of Richea^ an 
Biicdhfptus^ and several other plants. The country here 
presents a rugged and romantic appearance, consisting of 
small wet flats or plains, over which are scattered projecting 
columns of basalt, and hemisphserical masses of a kind of 
moss, resembling beautiful green velvet cushions, interspersed 
with fragments of rock, that bring to mind the appearance 
of ruined castles. After our tent was erected, we despatched 
two men again to hunt, but, a severe snow storm coming on, 
they returned unsuccessful. It was so cold that the men's 
kangaroo-skin caps and pouches were quite stiffened, and 
snow fell all night. 

January 17. (Thermometer 42**, 54% 60® ; at Formosa, 
67% 70®.) The ground was covered to the depth of several 
mches with snow, but the sun, on its rising, gave promise of 
a fine day. After looking round and admiring for a short 
time the extensive panoramic scene beneath us, Mr. Curson 
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and I started with two men to hunt* The circamstances of 
the dogs having lamed themselves in ascending the monntaini 
and the ground being very stony, again caused us a disap- 
pointment We saw many kangaroos, both of the forest and 
brush kind, and observed excrements of the ^^Hysena" 
(Diddphis or Thylacius qfonocephalus) \ but very few traces 
of quadrupeds, except these now named* There are but few 
birds, the most remarkable being one which, from its locality, 
I have been used to call the Movniain Bird: I am ignorant 
of its scientific name, but it seems to belong to the Order 
Pici of Blumenbach. This morning's collection of speci- 
mens and seeds was satisfactory ; a Richec^ a new and small 
PidteiuBOj a trailing Exocarpus and a creeping aphyllous 
shrub being among the most remarkable* After resting a 
short time in the tent, we packed up and proceeded due 
south towards the lakes, the mountains nmning east and 
west: these, however, being purely basaltic, presented nothing 
to interest the mineralogist* After walking about three miles 
we saw a great number of kangaroos, and halted that we 
might take advantage of the evening and following morning 
to hunt them. 

The country here is merely a repetition of small plains and 
low stony hills, the former bearing grass and alpine plants, 
but evidently subject to be flooded during the winter season, 
the water still standing in places, even at this time of the year* 
On the hills are several Eucalypti, of deformed aspect, from 
exposure to the winds which are both high and frequent 
ToimanniafragranSi several species oiHahea and Orite$ alsQ 
occur. The hunters were again unsuccessful, though num- 
bers of fine forest kangaroos* were seen. The dogs would 
not run, though half starved. 

January 18. (Thermometer 55^ 70^; at Formosa, 68% 
76^.) Two of the men went out to hunt at day-break, one 



* A large kind of kangaroo ; not, however, I believe, the Macropus 
gigcaUeus. 
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of friioin retnmed to breakiast» the other had lost himself. 
After waiting for him several hoors^ we fired some shots, 
which had the effect of leading him to us, though without 
sny game. We spent some lime in arranging our specimens 
of plants, and then proceeded towards the lakes, the first and 
imallest of which we reached in about two hours. Here I 
found a Vercnica^ which I had never seen before, with deeply 
divided leaves. While walking through some underwood, a 
kangaroo started before us, which I succeeded in shooting. 
The next, or middle lake, was soon in sight. Here we heard 
the noise of dogs, which was attributed to a party of blacks 
hunting. While walking along a plain leading to lake 
Arthur, we discovered a herd of what we thought wild cattle, 
bat, on shooting one of them, we found it to be branded with 
the letters J. X, and soon after we were surprised at seeing a 
flock of sheep. We arrived at the largest lake, called Lake 
Arthur, and in the evening shot one of the numerous ducks, 
which frequent it. 

January 19. (Thermometer 58% 80° ; at Formosa, 68% 
70^.) This morning we took about 14lb6. of meat firom the 
bollock we had killed ; but while sitting down to breakfast 
upon the spoils three men arrived, who turned out to be the 
overseer and stocks-keepers belonging to a Mr. Jones of 
Jericho» the proprietor of the cattle and sheep we had seen, 
and who had settled in this neighbourhood only a week 
before. We were glad of this opportunity to explain what 
we had done, and found the overseer so civil that he even 
invited us to his hut. Here I saw BeSendena montana in 
flower, and an Epacris new to me. We remained near the 
lake all day, gathering several rare plants, and one in parti- 
cular, belonging to the Order OmposiUBi which I had never 
before seen. 

The scenery about Arthur's Lakes is by no means so pic- 
turesque as it is generally reported to be, though it must be 
owned that the largest of the three is a fine sheet of water. 
The most easterly, or smallest lake, is but a mile long, sur- 
rounded by marshes, and the southwestern end is very reedy. 
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The middle lake is two or three miles long, bat the only one 
worth seeing is the largest, which measures [from twenty 
to thirty miles in circumference. Its eastern shore is 
shallow for a long way in, and somewhat resembles an open 
sea-shore, from the rocks being worn down by the waves, 
which, no doubt, roll very strong in windy weather, and from 
the collection of a sand bank -inland. 

January 20. (Thermometer 42^, 70^; at Formosa, 70^ 
73^) At about 11 o'clock, after having shifted and packed 
up our specimens, we made our way in a N. West direction, 
towards the peaks, two conical eminences, above 500 feet 
above the summit of the Flat-topped mountains. We col- 
lected seeds of the Cedar tree {Eucalyptus sp.) and shot two 
kangaroos in the course of the morning. A few uncommoa 
plants also rewarded our researches. In the afternoon we 
reached the foot of the highest peak, and erected our tent 
near a plentiful supply of water. The wind blew cold from 
the eastward. 

January 21. (Thermometer 42S 60^ 44"^; at Formosa, 
68^.) Previously to ascending the peak, we arranged the 
specimens collected yesterday. In our ramble upon the 
peak, we found GuaUheria kUpida^ and a new plant, probably 
belonging to the Genus BtBckea: also a large quantity of 
Lomaiia polymorpha. The wind was high, and the thermo- 
meter fell 10^. There is abundance of Usnea gphacelaia here ; 
and if what I have been used to call by this name is the true 
plant, its distribution is universal over this island, from the 
lowest to the highest altitudes I have visited. On approaching 
the summit we found it to be so very precipitous, and the wind 
so exceedingly high and colds that I was myself unable to 
ascend further, though I made several attempts ; Mr. Curson, 
however, and my gardener reached the top. 

January 22. (Thermometer 41^; at Formosa, 68^) A 
considerable fall of snow took place during the night. After 
packing our specimens, we prepared to descend. From the 
Flat-topped mountains we descried a gulley, which appeared 
to take the desired direction, and determined on following it 
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to the bottom, where it seemed to constitute the creek which 

bounds the western side of Mr. J 's estate, adjoining 

my father's upper sheep-walk. Here we found a hoary moss 
{IHchaatomum), of which we collected many specimensi 
though not in fruit. A number of beautiful ravine-plants 
occurred as we proceeded downwards. The lower third of 
this mountain appears to be composed of free-stone^ of which 
ire passed several perpendicular and excavated rocks, (worn 
sway probably by the action of the water) perhaps 100 feet 
hi^ ; we also saw fine specimens of Prosianihera LagianthmA, 
From this spot we pushed on very hard to reach Formosa) 
if possible, that night. We arrived at the level ground, at 
die foot of the mountains, just as it was darkening, and 
reached home about 11 o'clock, after a walk of 'above thirty 
miles, over rugged country, and carrying a heavy burthen 
on our backs. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A FLORA OP VAN 

. DIEMAN'S LAND; fbom collbotioms sbnt by R. W. 

Lawrbnce, and Ronald Gunn, Ebqrs., and bt Dr. Scott. 



RANUNCULACEiE. Juss. 

1. Clematis tdanda^ n. ^. ; dioica, peduhculis axillaribus 
solitariis unifloris, foliis tematim bitematimve sectis nunc 
simplicibus, foliolis petiolulatis ovatb integerrimis glabris 
mncronatis trinerviis, sepalis 4 patentissimis oblongo-lanceo* 
latis marginibus pubescentibus, antheris aristatis, floris foemi- 
nei filamentis paucis dilatatis sterilibus, aristis sericeis. 

Dr. Scott, Mr. Lawrence, (n. 106, 1881.— n. U7.) Mr. 
Gftmn, {n. 54.) <* Common in shady places, climbing on the 
neighbouring shrubs with great elegance, yielding a delight- 
ful fragrance, and flowering in November. 

SSCOVD SXBRt. 2 H 
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2. C. genHanoides; erecta? dioica, peduncults axillaribus 
solicariis unifloris, foliis indivisis oyato«8euH)Uo]igD-lanoecH 
latis int^errimis vel raro serratis trinerviis brevi-petiolatis^ 
aepalis 4—5 oblongis marginibus pubescentibus. — De CantL 
SyA VegeL v. i. p. 159. De Less. Ic. v. L t 5. De Ctoii 
Prodr. Vm u p* 8* 

Mr. Lawreneej I88L Mr. Otmn, {n. 53.)— Habit of C 
uUegrifoUcLj L. ; bat the petals are far less coriaceous. De 
Lessert's figure represents the fructified state of the plant* 
and the leaves are shorter than in our specimens, whicfa^ 
moreover, are all male. 

1. Ranunculus cuneatusj n. sp.; decumbens hispido-hirsutus, 
foliis omnibus longe petiolatis ovalibus raro trilobis grosse 
inciso-serratis basi cuneatis integerrimis, floribus (flavis) pet 
dunculatis terminalibus axiUaribusque minimis, petalis 4—5 
vix calyce piloso longioribus, carpellis 6 — 8 orbicularibos 
compressis laevibus submarginatis stylo brevi reflexo ter- 
minatis. 

Swamps. Mr. Gtmit, (n. 228). — This is very distinct from 
any plant with which I am acquainted. 

2. R. inundatus. Br. in De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 34. 
Salt-water swamps. Mr. Gurmj^n. 896.) — The petals of this 
species are narrow-oblong : the carpels subg^obose, slightly 
compressed, a little wrinkled, with a reflexed style more 
than half the length of the carpels. 

3. R. nanuSf n. sp. ; caule subunifloro perbrevi petioUsque 
basi dilatato-membranaceis subasqualibus patenti-pilo$is, foliis 
glabriusculis trifldis segmeritis acutis integerrimis vel indsis 
apicibus glandulosis, calycinis foliolis ovatis membranaceis 
glabris, petalis ^ flavis, carpellis 5 — 1 orbiculatis compressis 
stylo acuminate longiusculo apice recurvato terminatis* 

Mr. Lawrence (n. 824.) — Whole plant irom 1 to 2 inches 
high, with one or two linear and nearly entire leaves on the 
stem, and one or two rather large^ bright yellow flowers. 
There is a very conspicuous gland at the apex of each lobe 
or division of the leaf. Root consisting of fiisciculated 
fibres. 
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A. R^ kf>paceu8. Sm. in Eeea QfcL n. 6\. De Cand. Prodr. 
a up. 39 ? — R. plebeius. Br. in De CatuL Prodr. v. L /»• 89 ? 

Mr. Lawrence, {n.1% 1831 — n. \A^.)—Mr. Gtmn, (n. 90.) 
Our specimens quite agree with the descriptions in JBees* 
CffdcpcuHa. De CandoUe compares the species to the Afri* 
can R. piwnaiuM: Sir J. £. Smithy its original describer, 
with much correctness, to JR. acris. Indeed some of the 
lodividuals can hardly be distinguished from that species. 
Sometimes the radical leaves are quite simple, S-lobed, and 
incised, sometimes temate, with the middle leaflet nearly 
sessile or on a long footstalk ; roots of long dense fasciculated 
fibres. Flowers large: petals 5, broadly obovate, obtuse. 
Carpels orbicular, compressed, margined, terminated by a 
style nearly equal to it in length, revolute at the apex. 
May not De Candolle who, contrary to Smith, calls the 
leaves '* pinnatisecta," and ^< pinnatifida," have confounded 
the following species with it ? 

5. R. pitnpineUifoliiLBj n. sp. ; gracilis flaccidus patenti-hir- 
satus, foliis radicalibus longiissime petiolatis pinnatis, foliolis 5 
ovatis brevi^petiolulatis incbis terminali latiore trifidis vel 
tripartitis daulinis ternatis petiolatis, caule paucifolio, floribns 
parvis, petalis (5) flavis, calyce membranaceo setoso-piloso, 
corpellis immaturis stylo uncinato terminatis. — an R. lap* 
paceus, De Ckmd, non Sm. f 

Mr. Gtam^ — in whose collection it is mixed with n. 90, 
K lappaceus^ from which, however, it is totally distinct. 
Flowers hardly ^ the size ; the radical leaves, which are on 
petioles a span long, are constantly pinnated and of a flaccid 
texture. 

6. R. gbdniJblitUj n. sp. ; {cHiis radicalibus glabris petiolatis 
profunde tripartitis, foliolis cuneatis incisis rarius bi-trifidis, 
caule paucifolio 1 — 2-floro, calyce apiceque pedunculi ap- 
presBe pilosis, petalis (flavis) 10 — 12 oblongis. 

Mr. Gfiom, (». 137.)— Three to 5 inches high, with the 
habit of small alpine specimens of B. acris^ but different in 
the foliage, and especially in the petals, which are always 
numerous and oblong. The fruit I have not seen. 
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7. R. IqatoaxuKsj n. sp, ; annuus, caule graciUimo basi paten- 
ti-hirsuto remote folioso bi-trifloro, foliis (parvis) petiolatis 
hirsutis tematis, foliolis cuneads brevi-petiolulatis acute tri* 
fidis foliorum superiorum linearibus, floribus lateralibns 
brevissime pedunculatis, acheniis orbicularibus compressis 
punctatis submarginatis mucrone brevi rectiusculo terminatis. 

Swamps. Mr. Gtmn, (n. 230.) — A very distinct and 
graceful little plants with a slender flexuose stem about a foot 
long, simple or slightly branched. The perfect flowers I have 
not seen, but from what remains of them they appear to be 
very small. 

8. K. scapigeruSf n.- sp. ; sericeo-hirsutus, foliis omnibus 
radicalibus petiolatis tripartitis, foliolis obovato-rotundatis 
bi-trifidis segmentis acutis, scapo elongato gracili nudo vel 
submonophyllo unifloro, calycibus reflexis hirsutis, petalis 
calycem asquantibus 5 oblongis (fiavis extus purpurascenti- 
bus), carpellis plurimis orbicularibus compressis lasvibus longi- 
tudine styli recurvati apice uncinati. 

Mr. Gunfij {n. 229.)— This is a veiy remarkable plant, 
in some measure identifying the following species more 
closely with RanunctUus; for here the flower is solitary and 
borne upon a scape, the petals are oblong, golden yellow 
within, tinged with purple and distinctly striated exter- 
nally. They have, however, only a single gland or nectary 
at the base. 

9. R. Gunnianus^ n. sp. ; parce sericeo-pilosus, foliis omni- 
bus radicalibus longe petiolatis tripinnato-multifidis segmentis 
linearibus acutis, scapo unifloro, calyce membranaceo petalis 
8—10 oblongis (flavis extus purpurascentibus) intus basi 
tri-glandulosis paulo breviori, carpellis subglobosis laevibus 
in stylum longum ancipitem rectum attenuatis. (Tab. 
CXXXIII.) 

On the summit of the Western tier of mountains at about 
4000 feet of elevation. Mr. Gunn, (n. 276.) — This is as- 
suredly among the most remarkable and beautiful species 
of the Genus lUmmiculua. The leaves and even the flowers 
resemble at first sight those of Adonis PyrenaicOj and the 
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Mtter are nearly as large, but Instead of being of an uniform 
yellow colour the outside is a rich purple, and within near 
the attenuated base of each petal are three distinct depressed 
Dftked glands ; so that we might be almost justified in form* 
ing a new Genus of it The scape is 8 — 10 inches high, 
the leaves more than half that length ; the root an oblique 
trunk with numerous.fleshy radicles* 
Fig. 1, Petal, f. 2, Head of Carpels. {^noL st26.) f. 3, the 

same, magnified. /. 4, 5, Separate Carpels, — all but /. 2, 

magnified. 

DILLENIACE^. DC. 

1. Pleurandra riparia. Br. in De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 72. 
a.glabriu9cula; foliissubscabrisnitidiusculis,calycibus glabris. 
H^. pubeseens ; foliis calycibusque pubescentibus. 

a. Dr. ScM and Mr. Lawrence (1831.) (n. 224.) Mr. Gunn^ 
(n. 32, 22, and 182.)— 13- Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 225.)— If 
I am correct in this species, it is a very variable one ; the 
maigins are revolute to the comparatively broad midrib, so 
as to exhibit two narrow lines or strias on the back. The 
surface is sometimes scabrous and glossy, sometimes, as well 
as the calyx, clothed with short soft down. 

2. P. densifiarOf n. sp.; pubescenti-hirsuta, foliis linearis 
oblongis acutis marginibus revolutis (sed non ad costam attin* 
gentibus), floribus sessilibus in ramuiis brevibus densifoliis 
oongestis, calycibus dorso praecipue sericeis. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 227.) — This is all over downy with 
short appressed hairs : the leaves are much broader than in 
P. ripariOf and the flowers are collected, 3 or 4 together, 
upon short ramuli with crowded leaves. 

3. P. ? reticulata^ n. sp. ; foliis erectis oblongis coriaceis 
rigidis mucronatis marginibus revolutis supra reticulatis 
areolis depressis subtus appresso-sericeis, floribus sessilibus. 

Mr. Gunny (n. 125, " A mountain plant.'')— The very few 
flowers on the solitary specimens of this plant are so injured 
that I cannot satisfy myself with regard to its Genus ; and 
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I may be altogether wrong in referring it even to the present 
Order. The leaves are an inch long, crowded, remarkable 
for being pitted with dark-coloured areolae whose margins 
form a brown reticulation over the surface, on the upper 
side, while beneath they are clothed with appressed white 
silky hairs. 

4. P. ovata. LabilL Nov. HolL v. ii« /». 5, t 143. De 
Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 72. 

Mr. Lawrence, (n. 203, 1831.) 

1. Hibbertia procumbens. De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 74. — 
Dillenia procumbens. Labill. Nov. HoU. r. ii.p. 16, L 156. 

Mr. Latvrence, (n. 197, 1831.) 

2. H. prostrataj it. sp. ; foliis fasciculatis anguste linearibus 
subhirsutis, floribus sessilibus monogynis, caule brevi decum- 
bente. 

Mr. Lawrence, (n. 226.) — This comes very near H. pe- 
dunculata, Br. {H. corifoUa, Bot. Mag. t. 2672,) and also to 
JS. fasciculata, Br. in De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 74; differing 
from the former in its fasciculated leaves and sessile flowers; 
from the latter in the hairy leaves, procumbent stem and 
apparently single style. 

CRUCIFER^. Juss. 

1. Nasturtium semipinntxtifidum, n. sp.; caule erecto fblioso, 
fbliis lanceolatis utrinque acuminatis glabris dentato-pinnati- 
fidis, siliquis oblongis curvatis pedicellum sequantibus stylo 
breviusculo terminatis. 

Mr. Gunn, {n. 74, 1832.) — In its foliage this species 
comes nearest to N. natans^ but the pods are much longer 
and contain a greater number of seeds. 

1. Cardamine dictyosperma, n. sp. ; glabra, foliis omnibus 
petiolatis oblongis acutis integerrimis vel hie illic acute lobatis 
raro subpinnatifidis, siliquis erectis linearibus stylo longo- 
acuminatis, seminibus oblongis aterrimis nitidis reticulato- 
punctatis. 

Mr. Gnnn, {n. 80, 1838. — n. 401.) — A very distinct species. 
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a foot and a half tall, much branched below. Pods 2 inches 
long, including the style. Flowers rather small, white. 

2. C. ienuifi^a^ n« sp, ; glabra simplex, foliis omnibus 
pinnatis pinnis linearibus simplicibus remotis, siliquis linea- 
ribus stylo longo acuminatis. 

Mr. Lawrence, (n. 237.) Marshes at Formosa. — The only 
species that I know, with which this can be confounded, is 
C. tenuirostris of Hook, and Am. in the Boi. ofBeeche^fs 
Vmfoge, and it is not unlikely but they may prove identicaL 
In C. ienuirostris, however, the leaflets are occasionally again 
divided : in both, the flowers are large and white. I pos- 
sess, from N. S. Wales, gathered near Bathurst and also near 
die Macquarrie River, a species with similar rostrate pods, 
but the leaves are nearly all radical and the leaflets orbicular 
or cordate. 

VIOLARIE^. DC. 

1. Viola betonicifolia. Sm. in Reeff CycL 

Mr. Lawrence, (I8SI.) Mr. Gunn, (n. 84, 1832.) 

2. V. hederacea. Labitt. It Nov. HolL v. i. p. 66, t 91. 
Mr. Lawrence, (1831.) Mr. Gunn, (n. 95, 1832.) 

DROSERACEiB. DC. 

1. Drosera Arcturi, n. sp. ; foliis radicalibus lineari*spathu- 
latis scapo unifloro brevioribus, calyce glaberrimo petalis 
vix breviori. 

Summit of Mount Arthur. iUr. Giinn, (n. 189.) — This 
very fine species is at once distinguished by the shape of its 
leaves together with the solitary flower, which is as large as 
that of D. hinata. 

2. D. pdiaia. Sm. in Buif CycL LabiU. Nov. HoU. v. L 
t 126, / 2. 

Mr. Gum, (n. 350.) 

3. D. binata. LabUL Nov. HoU. v. i. U 105. 
Mr. Lawrence, (n. 144, 1831.) 
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POLYGALEiE. Jus$. 

1. Comesperma retusa. LabilL Nov. HolL v. iL t 160. 
De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 834. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (1831.) Mr. Gunnj (n. 170.) 

2. C. volubais. Labia. Nov. HoU. v. ii. t 163. De Cand. 
Prodr. V. i. p. 334. 

Dr. Scotty Mr. Lawrence^ (1831, n. 174, and n. 181.) ilfr. 
Gwm^ (n. 147.) 

TREMANDRE^. J9r. 

1. Tetratheca glandulosa. Labill. Nov. HoU. v. i. t. 12S. 
De Cand. Prodr. v. l p. 343. Sm. Exoi. BoL t 21 ?— «. 
floribus intense roseis. — /3. floribus luteis. 

a. Jfr. Lawrence^ (1831.) Jlfr. Gftmn, («. 194.) — j3. Mr. 
Laivrenccj (1831.) — This is well figured by Labiliardiere. 
The T. glandvlosa of Sir James E. Smith is, by De Candolle, 
referred to the T. pihsa, but I think not correctly. 
Although Sir J. E. Smith has not described the leaves and 
stems as glandulose, they are represented most copiously in 
the plate; and again, though not so figured, the leaves are 
described as beset with little spines. Hence, I am rather 
inclined to consider it as belonging to this species than the 
following. 

2. T.pUosOj n. sp.; eglandulosa, cauleglabro, foliis omnibus 
linearibus sparsis integerrimis hie illic spinuloso-pilosis mar- 
ginibus revolutis, pedunculis calycibusque glaberrimis. — 
LabiU. Nov. HoU. v. i. t. 122. De Cand. Prodr. v. I p. 843. 
(excL syn. T. gUmdidostB^ Sm. ?) — 13. floribus albis. — /• foliis 
Isevissimis glabris, floribus paucioribus. 

Dr.Scott, Mr. Lawrence^ (1831.) Mr. Gimn, {n. 21, n. 193.) 
— P.Mr.Latvrencej ( 1831.) — y.Mr. Ctunn^ {n. 309 ; — from the 
Western mountains, n. 217.) — Our specimens differ from the 
figure and description of Labillardiere, inasmuch as the 
flowers are very numerous and crowded (except in the var. 
0.)j and in no instance have 1 seen other than linear and 
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entire leaves. Some of the specimens are quite destitute of 
the spinulose hairs which gave rise to the specific name, and in 
none is the calyx at all glandular. The Tetraiheca denti- 
adata of Sieber {Herb. Nov. HcU. n. 236,) comes very near 
Labillardiere's plant, but it has the back of the calyx, as 
well as the margins, glandular. Our var. 7. is a smaller 
plant, quite destitute of spinulose hairs, with more distantly 
placed leaves and fewer and smaller flowers. 



PITTOSPORE^. Br. 

1. Billardiera scandena. Sm. PL Nov. HdL t i. De 
Qmd. Prodr. v. L p. 345. 

36*. Lawrence^ (1831.) Mr. Gtmn. 

2. B. kmgiflora. LabilL Nov. HoB. v. i. t 89. De Cmd. 
Prwir. V. i. p. 345. 

Mr. Gutmy (n. 169.) 

1. Bursaria spinoea. Cav. Ic. v. iv. t. 350. BoL Mag. 
1 1767. De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 347.— jS. macrophylla ; 
ioermis, foliis 3 — 4-plove majoribus. 

Dr. Scott. Mr. Gtmn, (n. 115, 1832.)— This is quite 
destitute of spines and has the leaves and flowers vastly 
larger than my N. S. Wales specimen ; it may be a distinct 
species* 

1. Pittosporum Wcofor, n. sp.; foliis lanceolatis coria- 
oeis marginibus revolutis subtus pallidis sericeo-tomentosis, 
pedunculis unifloris terminalibus axillaribusque, villosis. 

Mr. Lawrence, (1831.) Mr. Gunn, («. 154.)— This is very 
different from the P. rewlutum, and so far as I can find, an 
andescribed species. The peduncles are all single-flowered, 
most crowded at the extremity of a branch, frequently 
solitary in the axils. 

LINEiE. DC. 

Linum angtigtifolium. Huds. — Engl. BoU ^.381. 
Mr. Lawrence^ (it. 154.) 
Second Sebibs. 2 i 
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CARYOPHYLLEJS. Jtus. 

1. Stellaria cmgustifMctj n. sp. ; glaberrimai foliis lineaii- 
subulatis erecto-patentibus minute serrulatis, pedunculis elon- 
gatisuniflorisy petalis bipardtis sepala trineryia albo-marginata 
aequantibus, 

Mr.Lawrencey Formosa, (n. 241,) Mr. Gunny {n. 238.) — ^An 
aquatic or marsh^plant, most nearly allied perhaps to our 
S, ulxgino8CLy but the leaves are not atall glaucous, their mar- 
gins are serrated, and the flowers are much smaller. Mr. 
AUan Cunningham has found both this and the following 
species on the continent of N. Holland. 

2. S. squarrom^ n. sp. ; caule decumbente-tetragono pubes* 
cente, foliis ovato-lanceolatis spinoso-acuminatis nitidis striatis 
Conduplicato-carinatis recurvis ciliatis, pedunculo axillari 
pubescente (fructifero reflexo) foliis subtriplo longiori sepalis 
trinerviis rigidis. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (1831.) Mr Gwm^ (»• 96.) — A most dis- 
tinct and beautiful species. 

MALYACEiB. Br. 

1. Sida pukhJla. BonpL — De Cand. Prodr. v. i. /k 468. 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t 2753. 

Mr. Gunuj {n. 173.) 

2. S. discolor, n. sp.; foliis oblongis lato-lanceolatisve 
obtusis crenato-serratis basi trinerviis supra nudiusculis viri- 
dibus subtus albidis dense stellato-tomentosis, floribus axillari- 
bus (parvis) subracemosis, calycibus obtusis stellato-tomen- 
tosis. 

Mr. Lawrence, ( 1831, n. 227.) Mr. Gurm. — Sent with the 
preceding, but a distinct, though nearly allied species : the 
leaves are larger, much more rigid, never at all cordate at 
the base. 

EL^OCARPE^. JusM. 
I. Friesia peduncularis. De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 520. 
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^EtmocarpHs peduncularis. LabiU. Nov. H6IL v, tL L 
155. 

Western mountains. Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 200, 1831.) 
(n. 802.) Mr. Gwmy (n. 312.) 



HYPERIClNEiE. Juu. 

1. Hypericum inoohdum. Chois, — De Cand. Ptodr. v. i. 
p. 549. — Asqfrtan involtUum. LabiU. Nov. HoU. v. ii. 1 174. 

Mr. Lawrencej (n. 210.) 1831. 

2. H. punllum. Choia. — De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 549. 
— Auyrum humifiman. LabUL Nov. HolL t 175. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 149.) 

1. Carpodontus lucidci. LabUL in Lapeyr. Voy. v. ii. t 18. 
De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 566. 
Mr. Lawrence^ {n. 80, 1831.) Mr. Gann, (ft. 272.) 

SAPINDACEiE. Jua. 

1. Dodonaea atpknitfolia. Rudge inLinn. TVans. v. xi. 1 20. 
De Ctmd. Prodr. v. i. p. 617. — Var. fi. folionim apicibus 
magis dentato-sinuatis, ramis angustioribus. — D. arborescensj 
M Cmm. MSS. 

p. Mr. Gwmy (n. 877.) Mr. Lawrence, (n. 221,) (1881.) 

2. Dodonea sabolifiyliay n. $p. ; foliis fasciculatis elongato- 
liuearibus camosis glabris supra canaliculatis, floribus dioicis, 
masculis glomeratis, femineis solitariis, pedunculo foliis multo 
brevioribus, fructibus trialatis. — D. salsolifolia. Cunn. MSS. 
in Herb. Hook. 

Of this plant I have received specimens from the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, accompanied by Mr. Allan Cunningham's 
very appropriate name here adopted. The latter gentleman 
observes that it is a native of the colony of Port Jackson, 
whence it was many years ago sent to Mr. Alton. 

Mr. Cunningham. Mr. Fraeer. Mr. Lawrence^ (1831, 
fi, 231.) Mr. Gumn. 
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GERANIACEiE. Juss. 

1. Geranium paieniUloides. VHirU. — Z)e. Cand. Prodr. 
V. i. p. 639. 

Western mountains. Mr, Gfttiin, (n. 259.) — Occasionally 
the peduncle bears two flowers. 

2. G. parviflorum. Willd, Enum. — De Cand. Prodr. 
r. i. p. 640. 

Dr. Sam. Mr. Gunny (n. 63.) 

3. G. brevicaidCf n. sp. ; pilosum, caule perbrevi procam* 
bente, foliis longe petiolatis subradicalibus 5-lobis laciniis 
trifidis incisis, pedunculis unifloris brevissimis albo-deflexo- 
pilosis, calycibus sericeo-birsutis, fructus rostro crassiusculo 
5-angulato coccisque pubescenti-hirsutis. 

Mr. Guntij {n. 256» and n. 324.) — I know of no species that 
agrees with this : — from the shortness of the stems the 
petioles appear radical, (indeed they are frequently quite so) : 
and hence too the flowers seem glomerated. Stamens 10, 
alternately broader, rather small. 

1. Pelargonium atM^a&. Willd. — De Cand. Prodr. v. i. 
p., 654.— ^ar. 0. minus. All. Cunningk. in Fidfs N. S. 
JValeSy p. 359. — y. albiflora. — d. glabriuscula. 

Dr. Scott. Mr. Gunn^ (n. 61, and n. 425; on the sea- 
coast.) /3. 7. d. Mr. Crunn, (n. 62.) 

• 2. P. eroduddes, n. sp, ; subacaule patenti-hirsunim, foliis 
cordato-rotundatis subseptem-lobatis serratis, pedunculis 
radicalibus (digitalibus) subaphyllis, umbellis 3 — 7-floris, 
calycibus villosissimis, tubulo nectarifero subnullo. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 325.) — This has at first sight so much 
the appearance of dwarf specimens of P. australe^ that it is 
not surprising Mr. Lawrence should have judged it to be 
Mr. Cunningham's var. minus of that plant : but, indepen- 
dent of its small size, scarcely so high as one's finger, of the 
leaves being almost wholly radical, the scapes or peduncles 
rarely bearing even a single leaf, the nectary of the calyx is 
totally difierent, and so short and so obsolete as only to 
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present a slight gibbosity or rather obliquity of the broader 
upper segment of it The petals are more regular, bright 
rose-colour with deep purple streaks. It inhabits the 
western mountains of the island. 

OXALIDE^. DC. 

\. Oxalis microphylla. Ptnr. — De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 
692. 

Dr. ScoU. Mr. Lawrence. (18S1. n. 281.) Mr. Gnnnj 
(ft. 870. and n. 94.) — A species very near O. camiculata^ 
and repensy and exhibiting in its leaves, especially on their 
imder side, the same spongy and cellular structure. In some 
the leaves are almost white beneath. 

RUTACEifi. Jiiss. DC. 

1. Correa alba. Andr. Bat. Bep. t. 18. De Cand. Prodr. 
V. i. p. 7 19. 

Mr. Lawrence^ 183 1 . Sea-coast and mouth of the Tamar. 
Mr. Gum, {n. 428.) 

2. C. virenSy n. sp. ; foliis deflexis ovato-oblongis sinuato- 
dentatis basi cordads, supra viridibus scabris impnnctatis 
snbtus pallidis stellato-tomentosis, floribus terminalibus cylin- 
draceis penduli dentibus calycinis obsoletis. 

Mr. Lawrence, 1831. Mr. Gfttim, (n. 152), who observes 
that it generally grows prostrate. 

8. C. Backhausianaj n. sp. ; foliis deflexis exacte ovatis 
integerrimis supra viridibus glaberrimis laeribus impnnctatis 
Bubtuspannosis rufidulis, floribus 1 — 3 terminalibus oblongis 
pendulis, dentibus calycinis obsoletis. 

Found at Cape Grim, on the west coast, very abundant, 
by Mr. Backhouse (1833.) — This, of which I have only 
seen one specimen obligingly communicated by Mr. Ounn, 
is truly distinct both from the preceding and following species. 
The leaves are very different in shape, quite entire and the 
pubescence beneath is of a totally different character : the 
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corollas too are broader. Mr. Allan Cunniogbam found at 
Hobart Town, and Macquarrie Harbour, probably a var. of 
this with punctated leaves. 

4 C. lAiwrendomOy n. sp. ; foliis erectis oblongis oblongo- 
lanceolatisve obtusis integerrimis utrinque glabris supra 
impresso-punctatis, floribus axillaribus solitariis pendulis, 
coroUis cylindraceis, dentibus calycinis acutis. 

Mr. Lawrencej (n. 151.) Mr. Gunn, (n. 153.)— This is 
indeed a most beautiful and distinct species, and worthy of 
bearing the name of a gentleman who has employed himself 
so zealously in making known the Natural History produc- 
tions of Van Dieman's Land. It grows quite erect, to the 
height of 8 or 10 feet, with leaves quite glabrous, and resem^ 
bling those of PhUlyrea angustifoliaj and flowers equal in 
size to any of the Genus, generally longer than the leaves, 
in a dry state of a yellow-green colour tinged with rufous 
at their extremities : the calyx, too, is rufous. Flowers in 
December and January. 

1. Eriostemon cbcordatum^ {Cunningham MSS.) ; foliis 
obcordato-cuneatis glabris cdmosis grosse glanduloso-punc- 
tatis basi attenuatis, filamentis ciliatis, ramis glanduloso- 
tuberculatis. 

About Hobirt Town. — Mr. Cunningham^ Mr. Lawrence^ 
1831, {n. 153.) Mr. Gunn, {n. 14.) 

2. E.? trinervey n. sp.; foliis obovatis obtusis coriaceis 
planis leviter marginatis utrinque glanduloso-punctatis subtus 
3 — 5-nerviis. 

Mr. Laturena, 1831 (n. 91 ?). — Of this there is no flower 

and very small specimens : so that I am doubtful of the 
genus. The general form of the leaf is not unlike that of 
Borcnia sermkUOj and the size and texture are nearly the same. 

1. Phebalium retusum^n. «p.; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis apioe 
retusis supra nitidis punctatis subtus argenteo-lepidotis, 
pedunculis axillaribus brevibus 2 — 3-floris, filamentis glabri% 
ramis tuberculatis. 

Dr. ScM. lir. Lawrence^ 1831.— Allied to PhAaUum 
BiUardieri, Adr. de Juss. (Eriostemon squameum of Labill) ; 
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but much smaller in all its parts and the leaves are con- 
stantly retose. On the under side, some of the scales are 
larger and darker coloured than the rest, and thus occasion a 
spotted appearance. 

2. P. numUmum, n. sp^ ; foliis teretibus punctato-glandu- 
losis obtusis basi angnstioribus supra linea exarata, pedun- 
culis brevissimis unifloris in axillis foliorum supremorum. 

Mr^ Lawrence^ (n. S21.) : on the western mountains at an 
elevation of 3500 feet above the level of the sea. Mr. Gtamj 
(n. 223.) — The flowers quite agree with the Oenns Pheba^ 
Uwnj as given by Adr. de Jussieu, and the habit is so very 
much that of P. diosmewnj Ad. de Juss. (P. phylicoides^ 
SiA. Herb* Nov. HolL n. 11 0.) that it may naturally rank 
next to it : still our plant has none of the silvery scales of 
the majority of species of PhAalium^ nor the pubescence of 
the species just mentioned. It is quite glabrous in every 
part. The back of the leaves too is convex, the upper side 
furrowed. Calyx 5-cleft, with a bractea at its base. Petals 
obovato-lanceolate. Stamens 10, inserted at the base of a 
rather short fleshy torus : filaments filiform, longer than the 
petals : anthers subglobose. Ovary of 5 oblong obtuse lobes, 
glandular: style about equal to them in length. Stigma 
capitate. 

1. Boronia hpssopiJbUiu 5ie&. Herb. Nov. HoU. n. 296. 
Mr. Lawrence^ (1831.) 

2. B. pUosa. Labia. Nov. Hott. t?. L t 124. De Cand. 
Prodr. V. i. p. 721. 

Mr. Latvrence, (18S1.) Mr. Gfttnn, (n. 151.) 
8. B. variabilis^ n. sp. ; foliis nni-bijugis glaberrimis cras- 
siosculis, foliolis oblongo-spathulatis acutiusculis, peduncu- 
lis axillaribus 1 — 8-floris folio brevioribus, floribus 8-andris* 
—a. ramis glabris, foliis impunctatis. — jS. ramis pubescenti- 
hirtis, foliis impresso-glanduloso-punctatis.— 7. ramis sub- 
pubescentibus, foliis eglandulosis. 

Mr. LoMorence^ (1831.) Mr. Gunuj {n. S.) — ^. Mr. Ounn^ 
(a. 214). — y. Mr. Gtmn, (ft» S03«), who observes that it ia 
called Lemtm-plani. 
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The leaves are remarkably glandular, as in B. psorabides^ 
and though thick the dots are pellucid when the foliage is 
held between the eye and the light. Were it not for the 
8-androus flowers, I should have been inclined to refer this 
to B. tetrandra^ Labill. 

1. Jieria arbor escens. Sims* — De Cand. Prodr. v. i. p. 
723. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (1831. n. 152,)— in shady ravines and 
mountainous creeks. — Mr. Gunn^ («. 140.) who observes that 
the colonial name is SHnkfWOod. 



RHAMNEiE. Br, 

1. Discaria australis. Hook. BoL Misc. v. i. p. 157, (in 
note t 45. A.) — CoUetia pubescens. Brongn. in Ann. des Sc. 
Nat. V. 10. p. 366. 

Mr. (runn^ (». 206.) — This interesting plant was pre- 
viously only known by specimens gathered at Cox*s River, 
Bathurst, and on the banks of the Macquarrie, N. South 
Wales, by Mr. Cunningham, and on which I established my 
Genus Discaria in the work above quoted. It is remarkable 
that the only other species is found (along with its near allies 
the CoUetuB) in South America. 

1. Pomaderris apetala. LabilL Nov. HolL v. i. t 87. 
De Cand. Prodr. v. ii. p. 33. 

Mr. Lawrence^ 1831. Mr. Gunn^ (n. 126.) 

2. P. dliptica. LabilL Nov. HoU. v. i. t 86. SinCs BoL 
Mag. f. 1510. De Cand. Prodr. v. ii. p. 33. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (1831. n. 186.) — Mr. Gffmn, {n. 440.) who 
remarks that it is called Yellow Dogwood 

3. P. racemosa, n. sp. ; apetala, foliis (parvis) eliipticis 
serratis supra nudiusculis subtus fuscescenti-lanatis, racemis 
positis axillaribus nudis longitudine foliorum. 

Mr. Latvrence, (n. 143, 1831.) — A species in habit very 
much resembling P. betulina, Cunn. in BoL Mag. L 3212; 
but the inflorescence is very difierent and destitute of brae* 
teas, and the leaves are serrated. 
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4. P, parvifbHOf n. «p. ; foliis (paryis) elliptico-rotandatis 
sionato^lentatis sabintegerrimisqae supra glabris impresso- 
Tenosis subtus cinereo-tomentosis marginibus revoluds, flori- 
bus glomerato-capitatis sessilibus bracteatis terminalibus petio- 
laribusque, petalis cucuUatis erectis. 

Mr. Lawrence^ (n. 95. 18S1.) — Leaves about half an inch 
long, when young equally covered with greyish down. Heads 
of flowers often from the middle of a petiole, subtended by 
two cuspidate bracteas larger than the rest. Flowers very 
small* 

5. P. ericifbUOf n. sp, ; apetala, foliis linearibus pubescent!- 
soabris marginibus conduplicato-revolutis subtus cinereo- 
hirratissimis, cymis parvifloris axillaribus folio vix longiori- 
bos, stipulis subulatis ramisque villosis. 

Mr. Gfttim, (it. 231.) — This is a true apetalous Pomader^ 
rUy and very unlike any other with which I am acquainted. 
The margins of the leaves are so completely revolute as to 
cover the whole back of the leaf: in which respect it differs 
remarkably from P. phylicifoluz, Lodd. 

1. Crjrptandra tf/ictno, n. sp.; ramis strictis pubescenti- 
bus, foliis fasciculatis linearibus obtusis marginibus revolutis 
sapra glabris subtus pubescenti-hirtis, bracteis extimis 
foliiferis, floribus sericeis, glandula epigyna magna plicato* 
lobata stylum circumjacente. 

Mr. Gmny (a. 150.) Mr. Lawrence, (n. 23a) 

2. C. vexittiferOj n. sp. ; ramulis virgatis pubescentibus, 
foliis sparsis lineari-oblongis mucronatis marginibus revo* 
Intis supra glabris subtus pubescentibus, capiculis parvis 
terminalibus densifloris, bracteis extimis folium oblongum 
albo-tomenCDsum gerentibus, floribus monoicis minutissimis. 

Pert Dabrymple^ Mr. Frazer. Dr. ScoiL Mr. Lawrence^ 
{n. 185.) Mr. Gwmj (n. 16.) 

This is a very remarkable specif at once recognised by the 
very dense heads of minute flowers completely surrounded 
by brown membranaceous bracteas, 2 of which bear singu- 
larly white and downy leaves, very different from those of 
the stem. 

Sbcokd Sbbibs. 2 k 
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3. C. amara^ Sm.—Rudge. in Linn. Trans, v. x. t 18./ 2. 
De CamL Prodr. v. ii. t 88,— C. ericifolia. Sieb. Herb. Naoi 
HoO. n. 67. {non Stn.) 

Mr. Lawrence, {n. 160. 1831).— This species has cam- 
panulate flowers, downy on the outside, and a conical, almost 
entirely free, downy ovary. 

STACKHOUSIE^. Br. 

h Stackhousia tnonogyna. — LabiU. Nov. Boll. v. i. t. 104. 
«->jS. maculatfu Sieb. ? 

Dr. ScM. Mr. Lawrence, («. 106. 1881.) Mr. Gumh 
(91. 69.) 



OBSERVATIONS ON SOME BRITISH PLANTS, 

PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE ENGLISH 

. FLORA OF Sir James K Smith. By W. Wilson, Esq. 

[CoDtinued fltom page 118 of VoL XL of the lit SecieiJ 



I DO not at present perceive it to be a necessary alternative, 
either to separate the Roses, as done in Eng. FL or to unite 
them altogether under one specific name, as is almost asserted, 
to have been done by a French botanist, (in Enff, FL v. ii. 
p. 390.) 

61. ^Mhvisfrulicosus is so closely connected with R.rhamni^ 
fcliue, that I can scarcely think the latter even a permanent 
variety. I have not seen it, bat the straight deflexed prickles 
seem to constitute the only character of any importance. 

62. Rubus plicaius differs from JR. affinis only in the leaives 
being hoary beneath : even as varieties I fear they cannot 
well be separated. 

63. 'Rxihw'sleuoostachys ; an intelligible variety, on account 
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of its prismatic stem, and slender straight deflexed prtcAZw ; 
bat tiKOerfiund out ef woode or ahady aituationa ; and as R, 
^ous is not to be found in woods, I cannot help suspecting 
them to be varieties, depending solely upon their situationi 
uid not permanent when removed. I have seen both in 
plenty, growing only a few yards from each other. 

64. "Ruhus glanduloaut ; an intelligible variety, character- 
ised by its glandular ceilt/x, and ^fiowerstalks, the latter plen* 
tifully supplied, in general, with straight spreading pridUes 
just below the calyx, which is generally prickly. 

65. Rubus nitidiu ; probably a state of afftnis, depending 
on situauon for its characters ; frequent on stony barren dry 
ground, or where the soil is peaty, while on the adjoining 
hedges, in richer ground, more plentifully supplied with 
moisture, S, ovinia is almost sure to be found. 

66. Rubus mberetiua ; a good spedes, already well under- 
ttood — grows in Cheshire. 

67. Rubus idceut. — ^June, 1827. The prickles on the 
flower-stalk are a little bent, as mentioned in Eng. FL ; but 
those of the calyx are straighL 

68. Rubus coryUfoliua. The broad segmenU of the calyx 
teem to be most commonly wide spreading in the half-ripe 
fruit, as well as in the flower. 

69. Rubus ceeaiu*. However ea^ it may be in general to 
recognise this plant, some sutes eitber of this or of coryU- 
filiua are found which make it somewhat doubtful whether 
they do not pass into each other; but for the present I 
should propose to keep them distinct as varieties. The 
comergetit, bristly, calyx is the best mark. 

70. Potentilla vema, Ormeshead, May 17, 1826, 1828. I 
do not find the leaves rigid or coriaceous, nor, in general, 
very distinctly furrowed along the ribs and veins — neither 
can I perceive the interior segments of the calyx to be three- 
ribbed. The leaves are sometimes hairy on the upper surfa 
The large specimens found in Llandudno Bay (very lil 
■hove high water mark) have coaflrmed my previous sus 
cioD that it is not specifically distinct from P. t^xstris. 
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Notes io Ae third volume rflke ENGLISH FLORA* 

L Papaver hybridum. Llandudno, N. Wales, Jane 11, 
1828. The caJyii copiously beset with coarse tawny ascend- 
ing bristles^ very diiFerent from P. Argemtme. Anthers grey isk- 
blue, oblong, bent or recurved. The petals are often bristly 
at the back. 

2. Papaver Argemone. Llandudno, June 11, 1828. Calyx 
covered with a few scattered, white, erect brisdes, similar to 
those of P. dubium. Capsule not so strongly furrowed as 
in P. hybridum. Anthers blue, rounded and compressed, not 
bent. Filaments like those of P. hybridumy davate and com- 
pressed. 

3. Papaver RhcBCts, Anglesea, August S, 1826, (rare). 
The segments of the leaves bristle-tipped, as in P. hybridum* 
Stigma 6 or 7-rayed, fiat, as broad as the germen. Pubes- 
cence white. 

4. Nymphasa alba. Anglesea, September 3, 1828. The 
rays of the stigma vary from 14 to 21 ; they are not pointed^ 
but incurved at their extremity. The internal cavities of the 
flower and leaf^stalks, and even those of the leaves themselves, 
are lined with stellate bristles of 4 appressed rajrs, with an 
erect central one. Seeds attached to the sides of the cell, 
covered with a doubled ariUus. In an early stage the arillos 
is only a turbinate yunictc/«« below the rudiment of the seed, 
but its edges become gradually expanded until they whoUy 
envelop the seed, the inner fold closely investing it, and the 
outer one very lax. Thus the arillus is really open at the 
extremity. Embryo turbinate with two rounded thick 
cotyledons, their inner surfaces concave. Badicle dasefy 
applied to the side of the plumuk^ both enclosed by the co^- 
ledons and pointing the same way. The embryo is placed 
at that end of the seed where the hilum is found, and, as 
stated by De CandoUe, it is enclosed ** within a peculiar 
integument." Seed smooth and beautifully marked with 
black dots. In this the leaves have anastomosing veins. 
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5. Napbar bUea. Anglesea, September S, 1 828. Leaves 
of mnch closer texture than in the last, so that the stellate 
pubescence of the cells is not evident* In this the radiating 

, veins do not anastomose, bat are parallel and repeatedly 
forked. The cavities of the leaf and flower-stalks have a 
lining of stellate bristles almost like Nymphaa oBkl, accom- 
panied, in some cases, with an interrupted pithy substance. 
B4xifB of the sHgma about 20, variable in number. Seed 
ydhWy smooth and shining, wUhout an arillus. Embryo as 
in NympfuBa alba* 

6. Cistus nuxrifbUus. Oloddaeth, May 15, 182a— June 
11, 1828. Peiab wedge-shaped, crenate and abrupt at the 
extremity, in the hot sunny weather reflexed or very widely 
spreading, at other times almost closed; claw much bent. 

I Siyk doubled, or bent in the middle, the lower part obliquely 
inserted on the germen. Germen downy all over, unless at 
the base ; ^ the 3 or 4 hairy lines'* are probably the angles 
of the germen which are rathier more hairy than the sides. 
Ccq>gule ovate, acute, with S angles, hairy above, smooth 
below, the surface rather granulated. Seeds about 2 in each 
ceU, stalked, inserted upon the lower part of the edge of the 
partition. The hairs on the upper surface of the leaves 
spreading, notappressed — there are usually two hairs together, 
or sometimes three or four connected at the base ; pubes- 
cence of the lower side of the leaf stellate and appressed. 
The two small outer leaves of the calyx seem more like 
lateral appendages than distinct leaves. Mowers in a raceme, 
which is afterwards much elongated. 

7. Galeopsis Teirahit August, 1826. The bristles on 
the stem and calyx are jointed, those forming a fringe to 
the calyx teeth are glandular. The bristles on the tube of 
the calyx converge over the unripe seeds, but afterwards 
become erect and the tube of the calyx is then much widened. 

8. Galeopsis wr«cotor. September, 1826. Anthers two- 
celled, greenish grey, each cell two-valved. Valves ovate, 
the anterior one densely fringed and more or less hispid in 
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every part, the edge curling inwards, the posterior valve 
almost smooth. Upper lip of the corolla with jointed bristles, 
throat also hairy, and with glandular bristles. 7\tbe of the 
calyx closed with bristles until the seed is ripe, the teeth 
also fringed. 

9. Melanipyrum pratense. Scotland, July, 1827. Calyx^ 
teeth much longer than the tube, and very narrow, almost 
linear, curved upwards and appres^ed to the corolla and 
capsule. Capsule compressed. 

10. Melampyrum sylvaticum. Near Killin, July 24, 1827. 
CeUyX'teeth longer than the tube, but not so long as in the 
last, than which they are much broader, spreading in the 

JhwerSf not turned upwards; in the fruit they are slightly 
converging. Capsule not much compressed, veiny^ with a 
long^ tapering^ compressed beah^ Corolla shorter and more 
suddenly inflated at the mouth than in the last, and of a 
deeper yellow colour. Stem often covered with deflexed 
hairs. 

11. Orobanche major. Wales, June 17, 1826. Style as 
long as the upper lip of the corolla. Stamens rather shorter. 

12. Orobanche minor, Ormeshead, July 10, 1826. Style 
and stamens much shorter than the upper lip of the corolUu 
Stamens sometimes nearly smooth. Stigma always yellow. 
Parasitical on Ukx europcsus^ but generally upon Ivy, as at 
Conway'Castle, where it is plentiful. 

13. Subularia aquatica. Llyn y Cwn, June 30, 1828. 
Petals oblong. Anthers rounded and compressed, two-celled, 
the outer valve of each cell the largest, incurved, and lying 
contiguous to the capitate stigma, so that when the cells open 
the globular viscid pollen is immediately attached to the stignuu 
It is doubtful whether the impregnation is not accomplished 
previous to the expansion of the corolla ; for when that takes 
place, the germen is usually so enlarged that the filaments 
are no longer of equal length with it, and the anthers are in 
this state closely applied to the side of the germen. The 
radicle and cotyledons in an immature state do very evi- 
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dently form a curve, with distantly placed extremities; but 
when justly ripe the radicle approaches very near the coty* 
ledons. 

14. Draba verna. April 12, 1827. Cotyledons yery smMf 
accumbent. Seeds roughish. Leaves a little toothed, scarcely 
'^notched." The lower partial flower-stalks become elon- 
gated as the fructification advances. 

15. Draba Atrto. Ben Lawers. August 16, 1827. Leaves 
fringed with forked or stellate hairs. The stellate hairs are 
found on the stem, flower-stalks, backs of the leaves, and 
even upon the valves of the silicic. Except in the shape of 
the silide, I see no material difference between this and 2>. 
imxauu Draba hirta is found only about the summit of the 
mountain, sometimes' growing with small plants of 2>. incana» 
Cotyledons accumbent. 

16. .Draba incana. Ben Lawers. July 13, 1827. Partial 
flower^staUts considerably elongated as the fruit ripens. 
Cotyledons accumbent. In Welsh specimens, the hairs on 
the upper surface of the leaf are mostly simple and appressed : 
below, they are stellate. A small soundish nectary at the 
base of each short stamen, on each side. Petals obovate, 
deeply notched. Filaments awl-shaped. Anthers roundish. 

17. Lepidium campestre. Caernarvonshire, June 11, 1828. 
Border of the silicle not flat but incurved or concave on the 
upper side* Pouch covered with papillas, as in L. hirtum. 
Stigma capitate, broader than the style. Anthers pale-yellow, 
roundish. Calyx longer than the pistil and not much shorter 
than the filaments. 

18. Lepidium hirtum. N. Wales, (in plenty) June 11, 
182& Petals larger and far more conspicuous than in the last. 
Anthers red, oblong^ very conspicuous. Stigma very small. 
Style projecting beyond the calyx. Leaves more strongly 
toothed than in the last. 

19. Hutchinsia petraa. Wales, April 29, and May 12, 
1828. Ctdyx leaves of unequal size, those opposite the sides 
of the germen larger than the rest Petals almost linear, 
broader at the claw than in the middle. Filaments awl- 
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shaped. A nectary at the base of each petaL CbQ^&dtms 
accumbent. 

20. Crambe maritima. Anglesea, June 4, and September, 
1828. The rudiment of the seed in the /oioer joint of the 
germeuy has its funiculus inserted into the lower part of the 
tqoper cell, whereabout t)ie funiculus of the other rudiment 
is also placed. Some traces of a partition are at times 
visible. The cotyledons are ^* folded," and may be con- 
sidered either accumbent or incumbent; but since both the 
edges of each cotyledon are equally distant from the radicle 
it is more properly a seed with incumbent cotyledons. 

21. Nasturtium syhesire. Near Warrington, September 
16,1826. Sfisffis hollow, rather woody, slender. Flower-'SUMs 
at length horizontally spreading, sometimes deflexed, abont 
as long as the silique, which is bent upwards and crowded 
with the short permanent style. Stigma somewhat peltate* 
Seeds granulated, shining, light-yellowish brown. Cotyledons 
accumbent. 

22. Arabis tluUiana. May 4, 1827. (Common in Ches- 
shire, &c.) Each ^filament has a gland at its base: those 
belonging to the shorter filaments are larger than the rest. 
Petals in cloudy weather, spreading : at other times erect. 
In a flowering state the stems are often drooping. Shorter 
filaments sometimes wanting. Herbage somewhat glaucous. 

23. Brassica campestris. September, 1826. Fhwer-stalk 
variable in length ; sometimes shorter than the beak of the 
silique. The glands on the outside of the longer filaments 
soon wither away. The others are more permanent, of a 
more abrupt shape. I cannot very easily understand the 
leaves to be pointed. The calyx-leaves cohere in pairs. 
The shorter filaments are opposite to the valves of the 
silique. 

24. Brassica oferoceo. Ormeshead, June, 1826. Theporffl^ 
when ripe, are four-sided, two of the angles formed by the 
keels of the valves, the two others by the sutures. Beak 
very short, but not « wanting." 

25. Fumaria ctoTtctitoo. Cheshire, June 7> 1827. StyU 
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transparenty united at a joint with the dark green beak of 
the germen. The beak gradually thickens. Stem 4-sided. 
The keel of the corolla has a very small indistinct spur, con* 
taining the nectary. 

26. Orobus tuberosus. Cheshire, May, 1827. Style flat 
and tworedged, with a broad) blunt, compressed and recurved 
MigauL The siyk is fringed half-way down, and is also 
downy on the upper side for the same distance, the poUen 
frequently adhering to the hairs, which has probably given 
rise to the opinion of that part constituting the stigma* 
Stem d-angled, but somewhat compressed. 

27. Trifoliura omitkopodiodes. Anglesea, June, 1828. 
ComBa longer than the calyx. Filaments connected with 
the claws of the keel, so that they are free only in their 
upper part* Oermen hairy* The claws of the petals not 
more distinct than in 7*. eujffbcatum and striatum. There are 
traces of bracteas at the base of the calyx, as in T. sufibcatum* 
Leaves more rounded and less wedge-shaped at the base than 
in T .si^ffbcatum, and generally without a mucro at the ex- 
tremity* Legume splitting along the upper edge only, and 
not separating into valves* Seeds attached to the ojqper 
edge. 

2a Trifolium sugbcatum. Anglesea, May, 1828. Lec^lete 
constantly pointed* Heads (if flowers not absolutely sessile* 

29. Trifolium striatum. June 2, 1828* Tube of the calyx 
dosed with erect hairs, inserted near the base of the seg- 
ments. 

30. Latus comiculaims. August 25, 1826. The shorter 
filaments not dilated in a single instance, though I have 
dissected numerous flowers. Claw of the standard certainty 
wider above than in JL, major^ but the chief difference seems 
to consist in the vaulted or gibbous appearance of the upper 
part of the claw, which raises up the two teeth of the calyx 
»bove. The two upper teeth of the calyx broader than the 
rest, ovate, often converging, always widely distant from the 
other 3 lanceolate teeth, the interstice much rounded at the 
base and of a parabolic shape. AU the calyx^eeth shorter 
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than the tube* Stem solid. Legumes a little depressed^ chan- 
nelled along the suture, shorter and thicker than in L, mo^y 
abruptly rounded at the extremity, so as to appear gibbous 
below the permanent, flattened, and deflexed beak, or base of 
the style. 

31. Lotus mq;or. August 23, 1826. iS^em« hoUowvthrough- 
out. Claw of the standard narrow, but not linear, very little 
vaulted, and not causing any perceptible elevation of the 
upper teeth of the calyx. Calyx-teeth much narrower than 
in the last, being linear, or tapering, and always rather longer 
than the tube; the two upper teeth not difiering much from 
the rest, nor distantly separated ; neither do they converge 
as in the last, and the interstice between them is angular at 
the base. Legumes mostly horizontally spreading ; in a half 
ripe state cylindrical, but when ripe much depress&ifgradualfy 
tapering at the extremity, by no means gibbous or abrupt as 
in the last, beak deflexed, sometimes almost hooked. The 
legume has a double ridge, especially along the upper 
suture. 

32. Lotus decumbens* I fear this will not prove a good 
species. I found about Bangor, specimens of a Lotus some- 
what agreeing with the description, but which I could not 
then satisfactorily distinguish from L. major j differing chiefly 
in size and its procumbent habit. I have not since pursued 
the inquiry. 

33. Medicago lupulina. Cheshire, June 7, 1827. Stipules 
semicordate, not lanceolate, toothed. Germen downy, with 
glandular-tipped hairs, falling ofi'as the fruit ripens. 

34. Medicago xnocttfato. Ormeshead,1826. 5£e»» 4-sided, 
hairy as well as the lower surface of the leaves and the calyx. 
Leaves not always spotted, on long foot-stalks. Leaflets alniost 
sessile, inversely heart-shaped, toothed and pointed. Heads 
stalked with thriee or five flowers, with an ovate bractea at 
the base of each short partial flower-stalk. Pods nearly orbi- 
cular, with 3 turns, die exterior edge furrowed, and beset 
with devaricated curved spines. Calyahte^ acute, all of 
equal length. 
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S5« Hypericum Androsamum. Wales, August S^ 1826. 
Stem Toundy 2-winged9 not compressed, though the branches 
are slightly compressed. The Berry has a dark brown juice^ 
but does not give a purple stain, (see Dav. WeL Bot) The 
leaves have a pleasant scent while drying, but I have not 
perceived that to be the case on their being bruised. 

36. Hypericum dubium. Caernarvonshire, June and July, 
1826. Stem round, with 4 wings, but not square, two 
opposite wings larger than the rest, all dotted like the leaves. 
The leaves have a row of black dots near the margin, and 
the veins are pellucid ; blackish green above, rather glaucous 
beneath, indistinctly pointed. Segments of the calyx at first 
lanceolate, pointed and cut at the extremity, and b^prinkled 
like the petals, with black dots, afterwards they become 
broader, and one or two of the segments are ovate and 
obtuse. 

37. Hjrpericum moniamim. Anglesea, August 14, 1826. 
Anthers with a dark gland at the summit, at first lateral and 
upright, afterwards horizontal. 

38. Apargia taraxaci. Scotland, August 7, 1827. Leaves 
lying fiat on the ground. Flower-stalks furrowed. Bracteas 
scattered along the upper part, awUshaped. Teeth of the 
florets not always discoloured. Seed rough with transverse 
rugosities, making the profile appear as if serrated, but -not 
evidendy angular. Tube of the floret externally hairy. I 
have already mentioned my doubts of its being really distinct 
from A. (mttimnaUs. Welsh specimens subsequently ex- 
amined, and not difiering materially from A. autumnaUsj 
except in size, confirm the suspicions previously entertained. 

89. Hieracium a//nnimi. Scotland, July 20, 1827. Florets 
externally hairy all over. Hairs of the leaves spinuloses 
lliis species is found on the Welsh mountains (near Llyn y 
Cwn), but very rarely. 

40. Crepis biennis. Near Bangor, June, 1826. Such 
radical leaves as are visible in the season of flowering, are 
pinnatifid, with the lobes toothed in front. I have never 
seen them obovate. 
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41. Arcdum Lappa. Near Bangor, August, 1826. Var. 
h» Seeds compressed, corrugated, about 9 ribbed, the tops 
of the ribs forming a knobbed crown. Pappus with erect 
spinulae. Tube of the floret permanent, swelled at the base^ 
forming a beak to the seed. 

42. Serratula Ixnctoria. Wales, July 29, 1826. Florets 
with a cylindrical tube. Limb suddenly swelled out, not so 
deeply divided as in the next, find the s^ments more 
spreading. Anthers protimded half their length beyond 
their florets, without any projection at the base. Filaments 
downy. Stigmas projecting more than in 5. alpiim and the 
segments sooner reflexed. Style downy, oblique, the outer 
ones much spreading. Seed-down irr^ular in length, rough ' 
with erect spinulas, not feathery. Receptacles rather bristly 
than cha%, the bristles in tufts. 

43. Serratula alpina. Near TwU du, July 29, 1SS6. 
The stem somewhat angular, in consequence of the midrib 
of the leaves being continued down it. Leaves with long 
entangled downy fibresTundemeath, on the upper side granu* 
lated, free from pubescence. Florets with an angular tapei^ 
ing tube. Limb much swelled at the base and divided into 
5 deep, lanceolate erect segments. Anthers projecting beyond 
the corolla, with two long hairy projections at the base on 
the inner side of the filaments. Stigma j ust protruded beyond 
the anthers, two-parted, segments erect and close at firs^ 
subsequently reflexed. Style downy just below the stig^u^ 
oblique, pressing the anthers outwards so as sometimes to 
burst the tube. Seed-down irregular, that of the inner 
florets longest and most feathery. Receptacle chaffy^ ^ 
often resembling the last. 

44. Cmcxxs paluBtris. October, 1826. The outer scales of 
the calyx have a l^lack viscid gland upon the keel. 

45. Bidens tripartita. August, 1826. Leaves rather cut 
than serrate; with a double row of spinulse along the some- 
what thickened margin, very observable also on the bracteas 
which are spathulate rather than lanceolate, and apparently 
united at the base, I should rather have considered them an 
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outer calyx. Seed omipressed, the margin fringed with 
spinulsBy as well as the three bristles at the top ; of which 
the two outer ones possess three rows of spinulae ; the middle 
bristle two rows only. 

46. Bidens cemua, September 4, 1826. Bracteas edged 
with spinulas, as in the last, but less distinctly so. Fruit 
compressed, with 4 angles, thickened upwards, the angles 
fringed with defkxed spinulae. The two lateral bristles at 
the crown^ with three rows of spinulae, the other bristle with 
two rows only. 

47. Gnaphalium stfptnum. Ben Lawers, July 17, 1827. 
Root fibrous, not blacky branched at the crown, and bearing 
several stems. 

48. Tussilago Farfaara. April 28, 1827. In this species 
the common calyx appears to be simple, though in T. 
Pdanies the scales are in two rows. Seed down rough with 
ascending spinulae. 

Tike cetiiral tubular floreU &aiTen,those of the circumference^ 
generally fertile. Embryo straight; with two oblong cotyle* 
dons* Stigma of the central florets short and thick, never 
projecting beyond the anthers, but often appearing below 
them. It sometimes is found with several florets on the 
same common stalk. 

49. Tussilago Peiasites. April 10, 1827. Near War- 
rington. Gen. Char. Common calyx imbricate in two rows, 
scales rather lanceolate than linear. — The ^* tumid foot-stalks" 
on the lower part of the flower-stalk are dilated, almost mem- 
branous, bracteas. Both the varieties are frequent near 
Warrington, generally growing in company. T. hybrida in 
such cases generally more abundant than the other. In 71 
hybrida^ the florets of the circumference are irregularly 
d-cleft, the stigma for the most part 3-cleft. Specimens with 
perfectly formed seeds were gathered in May 1827. The 
florets of the ray are always fertile, in many cases I observed 
the whole of the florets, except two or three of the central 
ones to have ripened their seeds. 

50. Tussilago Ay6ndl«. Without attempting to controvert 
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the supposition of this being a state of T. Peia$Ue8, ^in 
which the fertile or seed-bearing organs predonUnatey** I 
should still consider it, even in the absence of all proof of 
the factf as more justly the type of the species than T. Pdas^ 
ites, a. in which the radial florets are not found at all, and 
in which the only florets supposed to be fertile are ^* a few 
found occasionally towards the centre'^ of the disk. The 
abundance of rays on Tusrilago Farfara has not, as it 
should seem, yet led to the suspicion of its being a variety. 
Suppose the existence of two states of Calendula qfficinaUs^ 
one, as is commonly seen in gardens, with the florets nearly 
all ligulate, and another with none but tubular florets ; and 
then in my opinion this case of Tussilago hyhrida will be 
found an exact parallel to the first variety of CalendulOf 
which is surely less distantly removed from its original state 
than the supposed second variety would be. 

It does indeed remain to be ascertained whether or not 
any of the florets in Tussilago PetasUes^ a. produce perfect 
seeds; but I should consider the supposition of perfect 
central florets as wholly gratuitous ; and even if proved to 
be true, I cannot think it would furnish an argument in 
favour of the var. oc. being the type of the species. 

Again, it is said that the flowers of Senaiula Undoria are 
'^ in effect dioecious, those in one plant having imperfect 
anthers, those, on another abortive stigmas.^' Eng. PL iii. 
383« May not this be the case with TussHago PetasUesf 

51. Seaecio lividus. Staffordshire (H.W.) September, 1826. 
I do indeed find the scales of the calyx not discoloured, as 
in S. sylvaticuSf and the outer ones are, as stated in Eng. FL 
^* very narrow and acute.'' The herb is unpleasantly scented 
even when dry, but not at all like Fennel. Seeds with 
about twelve rows of close pressed hairs. Leaves rough 
on the upper surface. Receptacle honeycombed. Florets 
of the ray 3-toothed and strongly revolute. I cannot, as yet, 
think it really distinct from S. sylvaiicus, 

52. Senecio sarracenicus. River side near Warrington, 
September, 1826. Neither acrid nor astringent that I can 
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find, though it has an unpleasant scent when bruised. Seeds 
oblong, not obovate, light-brown, furrowed. A succulent 
plant ; not easily dried. 

52. Pyretbrum mariHmum. Near Liverpool. (Sir J. E, 
SmUh^s habitaL) September 12, 1827. Stem certainly not 
hoBow* Segments of the leaves not wholly destitute of 
points. Seeds of the ligulate florets with a deeply 4-lobed 
cap-shaped crown, below which, externally, are two yellow 
oblong bodies extending half way down the seed, which is 
DOt in that part much furrowed, though it is deeply so on 
the other side. Segments of the tubular florets keeled at 
the back, the line very prominent just below the apex of the 
8^;ment. I consider it a mere variety commonly found on 
the sea-shore in Anglesea and elsewhere. 

54. Anthemis nobiliB. Near Warrington, September, 
1826. Stems taking root, when they touch the ground. 
Leaves with segments convex above^ flattened and ribbed 
beneath. 

55. Anthemis Cotula. Anglesea, August 24, 1826. Stem 
solid. Scales of the receptacle not always bristle-shaped, 
often linear-lanceolate, acute, keeled or concave on one side, 
the keel strong and the border membranous, sometimes 
jagged and much dilated, always shorter than the florets. 
Limb of the tubular florets in 5 ovate spreading s^ments, 
and somewhat toothed in the throat below the segments. 
Florets of the ray about nine, and, so far as I have seen, 
without any style. In the other florets the stigma is divid- 
ed into two abrupt portions. Seed without any border, 
tnberculated, obovate. 

56. Centaurea Scabiasa. July 29, 1826. Near Bangor. 
The tubular florets with five dark purple ribs below the 
limb, becoming forked at the lacinise and extending a little 
way along the margin of each segment. Seed down or 
bristles with slender erect spinulae. 

(To be conttnuedL) 
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In pursuance of the plan proposed in a late number of this 
Journal, I have the pleasure to offer figures and descriptions 
of 3 Australian OrchidecBi which (not having, so far as I am 
aware, been yet cultivated in our gardens) I am enabled to 
do by the kindness of Mr. Richard Cunningham, who 
knowing the interest that the botanists of this country feel in 
that beautiful family, has, almost immediately on his arrival 
at Port-Jackson, directed his attention to them. Many of 
the species will probably ere long, through bis exertions, be 
cultivated in our green-houses. 

ACIANTHUS. Br. 

Perianthium subringens, fotioUs anteriaribus mristatis, later- 
alibus labello oppositis, inienoribus minoribus^ situ variis. 
I^abdluui dissimile, foliolis brevius, indivisum, porrectunu 
basi bicallosum, disco inappendiculato* CotummA aemiterest 
apice inauriculato. Antbera terminalis, persistens, kxncilis 
approximatis. Mass<B poUinis in singulo loculo quateriUB^ 
V. binae bipartitse. — ^Herbae terrestreSf glabdUB. Bulbi tmS- 
visi^ solitariif nudi^ caudicein descendeniemf radic^ormem 
terminantes^ novello pedicellato. Caulis untfolius et ipsa basi 
vagina brevi indususj supra ebracteaius* Folium prqftmde 
cordatym^ €undumi trinervej reHculato-venosumy subtus rujvm, 
Flores racemosi v. solitarOy rufi, Br* 

A. fomicatus ; floribus racemosis, aristis perianthio qua- 
druplo brevioribus foliolis interioribus erectiusculis, labello 
longitudinaliterpapuloso,columna inclusa. (Tab. CXXXIV.) 
Br. Prodr. v. i. p. 321. Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orchid, p. 25. 
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Hab. Otca Portum Jackson. Braum. A. et R. Cwming' 

MM. 

.fiflKite fibrosa, fibris paucis craniascnlis simplicibos : lic- 
hera % globosa, magnitudine pisi soHvi. Caulis erectns» 
spithamaeus, gracilis, simplex, monophyllus. FoUum pauUo 
supra basin caulis insertum, cordatum^ obtusuin, reticulatunir 
sinn profundo angosto. Fhres racemosi, subspiraliter inserti, 
erecti, bracteati; bracteis subulatis germine brevioribns. 
PerimUhii erecti fohola 8 aristata ; quorum superius m|gnnm 
ovato-oblongum, raldeconcavum, subfomicatum ; 2lateralia 
labdlo supposita, linearia : 3 interiora minora, lineari-subu- 
lata. LabMan erectum, oblongo«ovatum, acuminatum, disco 
convexo) cujus margines preecipue papuloai. Cbfomna indusa 
sabteres, labello pauUo brevior. Anihera hemisphaerica : 
MoMtE poBinis 8, per paria approximate, granulosa. 

On account of the small size of the flowers and the readi- 
ness with which the pollen-masses are disturbed, when the 
anther is removed, I could not satisfactorily detect the arrange- 
ment of these bodies in the cells of the anthers. The Genus 
Mr. Lindley places with his MalaxideiB^ but he considers it 
to hold a middle rank between that tribe and the ArtHwMB 
OQ account of the structure of the pollen. 

Tab. CXXXIV. Fig. 1, Side view of a flower. / 2, Front 
view of do. f. 3, Column and labellum ; the latter bent 
down. f. 4. Pollen-masses \-r^magnijieiL 

CYRTOSTYLIS. Br. 

PerumAfffm bilabiatum, foliolis muticis, quatuor lateralis 
bus subaequalibusy patulis. Labellum dissimile, porrectum, 
planum, obtusum, indivisum, basi bicallosa. Cohanna semi- 
teres, apice dilatato. Anthera terminal is, persistens, loculis 
approximatis. Massm pollinis in singulo loculo binse, com- 
presses, pulverese. — Herba habiiu fere Acianthi, (cui forte 
nimis affinis.) Folium reniforme^ muUinerve. Flores s^qrius 
regiqnnaiij (nostra acceptatione.) Br. 
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C. remformis. (Tab. CXXXV.)— Br. Prodr. H Nov. 
HolL V. i. p. 322. 

Hab. Ad Portum Jackson. Brown. A. et R. Cusmtng- 
ham. 

.SaJta^subfusiformis, basi tomentosa, fibras perpaucas simpU- 
ces gerens, caudice tuberibus 2 parvis subrotundis. Caulis 
digitalis, erectus, gracilis, ad basin monophyllas. Folium 
cordato-reniforme, obtusissimum, radiatx>-nervosuni, tenue« 
Racenms pauci — (3 — 4) florus. Flores^ ratione plantae, majus- 
culi, nonnunquam resupinati. Perianihii foluAi patentia, 
linearia, supremum cseteris latins, subspathulatum, margin!- 
bas inflexis. LabeUum oblongum, obtusum, striatum, basi 
intus bituberculatum. Columna semiteres, inflexa, apice utrin« 
que ala dilatata. Anthera terminalis, demum, ut videtur, longi- 
tudinaliter dehiscens. Mcuaas potUnis non vidi. 

Tab. CXXXV. Fig. 1, Flower. / 2, Labellum. /. 8, Column : 
— magnified. 

PTEROSTYLIS. 

Perianthium ringens tetraphyllura, foliolo inferiore bifido 
(e duobus infra confluentibus conflato.) LabeUum unguicula- 
tum subinclusum. Lamina basi appendiculata v. gibbosa; 
ungue infra labio inferiore connato. *. Columna basi galea 
connata apice alata. Anthera terminalis, persistens, loculis 
approximatis. MasscB pollinis in singulo loculo binse, com- 
pressae, pulvereas. Stigma medio columnae adnatum. — Herbse 
terrestres ghtbrce. Buibi nudi^ indivisi^ caudicem descendentem 
radici/ormem terminantes. Folia nunc radicaliay steUata^ ncT' 
vosa^ tnembranacea^ scapo bracteato aphyllo ; nunc caulina aU 
tema, radicalibus nuUis. Flores solitariij ramisve racemosij 
ochroleuci^ scepius mqjuscvli. Br. 

P. condnna ; foliis radicalibus stellatis, scapo medio uni- 
bracteato, labelli laminae marginata inclusa columnam aequan- 
te. (Tab. CXXXVI.) Br. Prodr. Fl. Nov. HoU. v. i. p. 
326. 

Hab. Prope Portum Jackson. Brown. A. et R. Cunning^ 
ham. 
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T\ibera 2^ parva^ globosa, versus apicem radicxs subfusifor- 
mis basi pubescentis sita. Fdia radicalia 4 — 6, parva, coft 
dato-ovata, striata, reticulata, basi in petiolum dilatatum sub- 
attenuata. Scapus digitalis, erectus, medium versus et infra 
apicem bractea lanceolata-subulata instructus, apice uni- 
florus. Perianihitim erectum. Foliola 3 superiora oblongo* 
lanceolata, acuta, erecta, approximata, galeam fornicatam 
emulans : 2 infericra in unum obovatum, profunde bifidum 
cohserentia^ laciniis longe acuminato-aristatis, aristis galea 
multo longioribus. LabeUum parvum, erectum, omnino in- 
clusum, lineari-oblongum, apice trifidum, basi appendice 
penicillata pedunculata instructum. Calumna infra medium 
bituberculata, apice bialata, alis magnis subinvolutis acumi- 
natis. 

This beautiful little Orchideous plant is, perhaps, the 
smallest of the Genus, of which 19 species are enumerated 
in Mr. Brown's " Prodromus;" and the greater part of them 
are natives of the vicinity of Port Jackson or of Van Dieman's 
Land. Some of them have been successfully cultivated at 
the Kew Gardens, and 3 are figured in the Botanical Maga- 
zine. 

Tab. CXXXVL Fig. 1, 2, Flowers. / 3, LabeUum. / 
4, 5, Column : — magnified. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A FLORA OF SOUTH 
AMERICA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC; 
By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. and 6. A. W. Arnott, Esq.> 
A»M») F«rv«S«E« 

1. Extra-4ropical^ SotMi America. 

CGcntiiNWd JkoB pite 2Mn of fhe Sd Voliimeb oTUm Itt Sertet of tbif WodL] 



Som additions to our South American CdUections, of 
which we have become possessed since we published our 
lajst Memoir on this subject, have been mentioned at p. 175^ 
and following pages of the piresent volume* Mr. Tweedie 
having extended his researches on the Atlantic side of that 
vast continent, from the Plata, along the coasts to St» 
Catharine^ South Brazil, in S. lat. 27^ 10', we shall 
include these plants in the present division of our subject^ 
reserving, however, all the Thalamiflorts and Calpeifiorm 
before CompositcB^ for a ^Supplementary paper. The Order 
last mentioned should have come next in course, and have 
formed the commencement of the present article: but as 
Professor De Candolle is preparing a History of this vast 
Order for his " Prodromus" at this very time, and as Mn 
David Don is especially engaged on the South American 
Genera of this family, and has kindly undertaken the ex- 
amination of Dr. Gillies' and our own collections, we have 
thought it better to wait that we might take advantage of 
their important labours, and render this part of our contri- 
butions more valuable to the botanist 

654. (1) Selliera radicans^ Cav. /c. v. v. p. 49. t 4,14t.fi 2. 
(good.) — Goodenia repens. La Bill. Nov, HolL v. i. L 76. 
(bad.) Br. Prod. v. u p. 879. — Valparaiso, Cuming {N. 765) ; 
Bridges^ who also finds it at Quillota {N. 262), and at 
Valdivia near the sea (N*. 662.) Conception, Cuming (N. 134.) 
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In Bridges^ who sends tbis plant under the name of Lobetia 
hukOOf observes that it is called by the natives <^ Yerba 
a Maria," and that the leaves are. used to cure wounds* 
i5. (1) Lobelia (Siphocampylas^ PoU,) verticilbUay Cham. 
irmma v. viii. p. 902. — Entrance of Lagoa de los Patos, 
sdie, {N. 792.) 

6. (2) Lobelia (Pratia, GautL) hedaraceOy Cham, m 
itOy V. viii. p. 212.^0. eOipiica; foliis ellipticis 8ul>- 
ibus. — L. odorata, Grah. in Ed. N. Ph. Joum^ I SSL 
'^il^blii tide-mark of Rio de La Plata near Buenos Ayres, 
edie.'^^The fruit of this plant does not appear to us to 
r from that of the true species of Lobelia^ and does not 
1 resemble that of the other species of PraUcu 
Yt. (3) L. nummularioideSf Cham, in Linnac^ v. viii* 
>9.-^Moist spot at the foot of Via Monte near Porta- 
e, Tweedie, (N. 520.) 
f 58. (4.) L. ofato, Br. Prod. Nov. Halt. v. i. p. 562.— L. 

f incola, Bert. JifjS!S.-*-Moist maritime rocks at English 

,r, Juan Fernandez, Bertero. Near El Castello de Amargosy 
Y of Valdivia, Bridges^ {N. 660.) — a. cmgusttfolicL^ Br. 7. c. 
L. alata, Labill. Nov. BolL v. i. p. 5L t. 72.^(3. cuneifolia, 
. /. c — L. cuueifolia, Labill. Nov. HoU. p. 51. t 7d.«-On 
oparing our specimens, both from Juan Fernandez and 
Viildivia, with L. akUa of King George's Sound, New Hol- 
land, we find them entirely to correspond and to be inter- 
mediate in the shape of the leaves between the two vari- 
eties mentioned by Mr. Brown. The 0. we possess from 
Swan River, N. Holland. — The lower pari of the stem 
cmly is procumbent and creeping; the whole plant is quite 
glabrous ; the stem herbaceous, distinctly winged, and from 
B inches to a foot high. 

659. (5) L. pcdyphpBa, Hook. & Am. in Boi. Beech. Voy. 
p. 33. — Valparaiso, Lay and CoUie; Bridges; Cuming^ 
{N. 599.) — fi. ; foliis angustioribus. Coquimbo, Cuming {N. 
9&S.) 

660. (6) Lobelia purpurea^ LindL BoL Meg. L 1S25.— 
Valparaiso^ Macrae ; Bridges {N. 260.) 



1 
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661. (7) Lobelia saltcifblia^ Sweet in Hart Svbwrb. Lond. 
p. 37. — L. gigantea, Sims, BoL Mag. t 1325. {nan Cav.) 
— L. arguta, Lindl. Bat. Reg* t 973. — L. Tupa, Hart. Kew. 
— Valparaiso, Macrae; Dr. Gillies. 

662. (8) Lobelia Bridgesii (Hook. & Arn.); suffiruticosa 
glabra simplex, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis submembranaceis 
sensim anguste acuminatis minute serratis basi decurrentibus, 
racemo elongato bracteato bracteis pedicelli longitudine, 
corollas glaberrimse tubo dorso fisso basi fissuris 5 quasi 
3->petala laciniis lineari-acuminatis, antheris tubum pauUo 
superantibus dorso glabris anterioribus duabus apice bar- 
bulatis. — Near El Castello de Amargos, Valdivia, Bridges^ 
{N. 663.) — A fine species, which will rank next to L. Tupcu 
It is from 4 to 6 feet high, quite glabrous. The flowers are 
shorter than in L. Tupa^ and apparently of a pale purple 
colour. 

663. (9) Lobelia 7«/Mz,Linn. — Sm. inRee^CycL {vix Sims, 
BaL Mag. t 2550, mm Ait.) Lindl. Bat Beg. t. 1612 (excel- 
lent.)-^2^6titfl. Chil. v. ii. t 29. — Conception, Cuming^ {N* 
143.) Juan Fernandez, Douglas. Valdivia, Bridges, (JVL 
661.) — In the figure given by Dr. Sims in the Bot. Maga- 
zine,^ and in Sweet's Brit. Flower-Garden, the leaves are 
not represented decurrent, as is the case with the true 
plant. 

664. (10.) Lobelia mucronatOj Cav. Ic. v. 6. t 516. Hook. 
Bol. Mag. t. 3207.— L. Tupa, Sims BoL Mag. L 2550 ? 
— Valparaiso, Mr. Cruckshanks ; Mr. Bridges. 

(We are unacquainted with the Chilian L. cordigera 
of Cavanilles, which seems allied to L. mucronaia, but has 
broader leaves and the lobes of the lower lip of the corolla 
remarkably broad while those of the upper are narrow. 
L. decurrensy of the same author, we possess only from Peru.) 

665. (1.) Wahlenbergia linarioides, Alph. De Cand. Camp, 
p. 158. — Campanula linarioides. Lam. — Sandy coast of the 
Uraguay, Tweedie, {N. 726,)— /3. filiformis. Alph. de Cand. 
/. c— Campanula filiformis, R. & P. FL Per. v. ii. t 200./. C. 
— C. Chilensis, Molina. — Valparaiso, Cuming, (N. 862); 
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Lay if CoUie ; Bridges^ {N.\ IS,) and along the sandy plains 
to the mountains. La Isla de Mansera, Bay of Valdivia^ 
Bridges, {N. 602.) 

666. (2) Wahlenbergia Femandeziana, Alph. De Cand. 
Camp. p. 160. — Campanula Larrainii, Bert. Mas, — Juan 
Fernandez, Mrs. Graham; Dr, Scouler; Douglas; Bertero. 
— To the singular groupe of the genus to which our present 
plant and the following belong, Alph. de Candolle has given 
the name of Nesophilay the five species which he describes 
being all inhabitants of islands, and what is remarkable, of 
two exclusively ; the one in the Pacific (Juan Fernandez), 
and the other in the Atlantic Ocean (St. Helena.) 

667. (3) Wahlenbergia Berteroi (Hook. & Arn. ); caule 
soblignoso erecto ubique folioso hirsuto, foliis rigidis lineari- 
oblongis mucronulatis supra glabris impresso-punctatis subtus 
hirsutis margine revoluto distanter denticulato, pedunculis 
approxim atis corymbosis simplicibus foliosis sub unioris, 
tubo calycis hemisphasrico lobis integerrimis, corolla infun- 
dibuliformi. (Tab. CXXXVH.) — Campanula gracilis, Ber- 
tero MSS. {non Forst.) — In the clefts of rocks of the more 
elevated mountains and in Goat's Island, Juan Fernandez, 
Bertero*, {N. 1442.) 

Tab. CXXXVIL Fig. I, Flower. /. 2, Capsule. / 8, 
leaf : — magnified. 

668. (1) Specularia per/oliata, Alph. De Cand. Camp. p. 
851. — Campanula perfoliata, L. — C. amplexicaulis, Mich. 
— C. biflora, R. & P. Fl. Peruv. t. 200,/. B.—C. flagellaris, 
Humb. & Kanth, Nov. Gen, v. iii. t. 265. — Buenos Ayres 
and the sandy shores of the Banda Orientale, Tweedie. — 
San Isidro and Quillota, Bridges, {N. 527.) Valparaiso, 
Cuming, {N. 487.) 



* Our estimable friend M. Guillemin, in his ** Archiyes de Botanique" 
bas most liberally expressed a wish that we should publish in this list the 
species that we have received from the lamented Bertero, which arc 
chiefly from the island of Juan Fernandez. 
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669. (1) Sarmienu rg)en$^ R. et P. FL Per. v. p. 8. t. 7« / 
A. — Urceolaria Chilensis, Mol. — Feuill. ChiL v. iii. t 48.-^ 
Conception, Lay Sf Collie. Maule Province, Cuming^ {N. 
829.) Provinces of Vaidivia and Chiloe, Bridges^ (N. 740.) 

670. (1) Mitraria coceineOf Cav. Ic. v. 6. t 879. — Climb* 
ing upon trees and shrubs, Chiloe, Cummff^ {N. 54.) Near 
Vaidivia, Bridges, {K 586.) 

671. (1.) Oesneria allagophyUoy Martins, Gen. etSp. Bras. 
«• iii. p. 36. — Boggy ground, near Maldonado^ Tweedie, {N. 
797,) also at Portalagre, S. Brazil. 

672. (2) Gesneria latiJbHoy Mart, in Ferh. BerL Gart Ges* 
eUsch. V. v. j9. 218. £. 1. Ejusd. in Gen. etSp. Bras. v. iii. p. 84 
— Rocky places of Rio Grande, and St. Catherine in 8. 
Brazil, Tweedie, {N. 789.)— The G. macrostachya of Prof. 
Lindley {Bat. Beg. t 1202) is very similar to this in the 
leaves and flowers, but it has a much longer panicle : it ifi 
probably only a more luxuriant state, owing to cultivation. 

673. (3) Gesneria striata (Hook. & Am.) ; hirsuta subto* 
mentosa, foliis verticillatis temis oblongis sessilibus arete ere* 
natis subtus pallidioribus, floribus remote verticillatis in 
racemum valde elongatum dispositis, corollae hirsutse tubo 
curvato labio superiore elongato, staminibus exsertis. — Rio 
Grande of S. Brazil, Tweedie. — This appears, from the 
solitary speciftien we possess, to be a remarkably erect, 
and stiff growing plant. The leaves are small, the largest 
(on our plant) scarcely more than two inches long, almost 
velvety. Flowers smaller than in G. bulbosa, more hairyt 
with a much shorter upper lip. 

674. (1) Hypocyrta (Sect Oncogastra, Mart) viUosa 
(Hook. & Am.) ; caule superne villoso, foliis ovato-lanceola* 
tis petiolatis strigosis (pilis bipartitis) integerrimis subtus 
pallidioribus, floribus axillaribusaggregatis brevi-pedunculatis 
nutantibus, calyce corollaque longe pilosis. — St. Catherine, 
S. Brazil. Tweedie. 

675. (2) Gaylussaccia imbricatai Pohl, PI. Bras. Ic. v. ii. 40. 
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L i26, — 6. bindfolia, Schlecht. in Linnaa^ v. up. *528 ipot 
H. & E^ ^accoiding to Pohl.) — Elevated rocky mountains^ 
near St« Catherine, S. BraziL TweedUj (n. 522.) Mr. 
Macrae. — This is a most beautiful speciesi with copious bright 
flowers nestled amongst the glossy evergreen foliage. Our 
speciihens are aomedmes a little downy, on the young 
branches and oh the underside of the leaves, and the latter 
vary in their form, so that some of them seem identical with 
6. pukhroj Pohl, {L c. 1 127.) which we fe^r is only a variety. 
We have received the same species from Dr. Von Martius 
under the name of *' Andromeda cocdneaJ* 

616. ( 1 ) Oaultheria Jvriens. — Arbutus furiens. Hook. & 
Am. t» Boi. of Beech. Voy. v. i. p. 88. Qued-qued. Feuill. 
Ckii. V. iii. p. 56. U 43. — Conception, Lay {f CoUie* 
Moist woods near Valdivia, Bridges^ (n. 563.) 

677. (2) Gaultheria punctata. — Arbutus punctata. Hook. 
& Am. in Bat of Beech. Voy. v. i. p. 38. — Conception,. Ziay 
If CcUie. — This differs from G.furiens^ chiefly in the narrower 
leaves and much longer racemes, and should perhaps be united 
with it. 

678. (3) Gaultheria tnucronata^ Hook. & Arn. — Arbutus 
mucronata, Linn. fil. — Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3093. — Juan Fer- 
nandez, Mrs. Graham ; Douglas; Dr. Scauler. Chiloe, Cum* 
ing, (n. 51.) Sandy places near Valdivia, Bridges, {n. 564.) 
fi. muHca ; foliis latioribus obtusis obtuse mucronatis. Juan 
Fernandez, Mrs. Graham; Dr. ScouUr. — Gaudichaud is 
incKned to refer this plant to his PemetHa, which indeed 
seems to us to be identical with GavUheria as defined by Mr. 
Brown. 

679. (4) Gaultheria myrtiUoides (Hook. & Am.) ; fruti* 
cosa, foliis elliptico-lanceolatis acutis leviter serratis rigidis 
supra nitidis, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis unifloris bracte-^ 
atis folium subaequantibus, calycibus demum carnosis. — tu 
mmor ; foliis mucronads pedunculum aequantibus. Moist 
places near Valdivia and in the island of Chiloe, Bridges^ 
{n. 565.) — ^0. major; foliis longioribus minus mucronatis 

pedunculum superantibus. Ravines between Valdivia and 

Second Sbaib8« 2 n 
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Osornoy Bridges^ (»• 566.) — This species certainly approaches 
the 6. mucranata; but is smaller in every part with much 
narrower leaves. Our second var. is in fruit and has the 
lower half of the calyx remarkably fleshy. 

680. (1) Symplocos tincioriaf L'H^rit. — Hopea tincto- 
ria. L. — Frequent in woods of Rio Crrande^ Jkueedie^ (n. 35.) 
— We cannot distinguish this as a species from the North 
American plant of the same name. 

681. (1) Styrax acuminatum^ Pohl, PL Bras. Ic. p. 58. U 
138. — St. Catherine, S. Brazil, Tweedicj (n. 7.) 

682. (2) Styrax leprosum (Hook. & Arn.) ; ubiquesquam- 
ulis nitidis leprosum (pagina superiore foliorum ezcepta), 
foliis ovato^llipticis obtusiusculis integerrimis, racemis axill- 
aribus, floribus secundis, calyce hemisphserico capsula ellip- 
tica triplo breviore. — Portalagre, Tweedie, (it. 12.) — We have 
seen no flowers of this plant, but its habit and the structure 
of the fruit are quite those of the present Genus. It is a 
solitary instance, we believe, of the presence of leprous 
scales (as in ELeagnus) ; which take the place of the stellated 
pubescence of the other known species. 

683. (1) Lucuma neritfolia (Hook. & Arn.) foliis elon* 
gato-lanceolatis basi attenuatis glaberrimis brevi-petiolatis 
coriaceis, floribus tetrandris aggregatis brevi-pedunculatis 
erectis, corolla tubulosa calyce duplo longiori, filamentis 
elongatis basi curvatis. — Banks of the Uraguay, Parana 
and Rio Grande, called by the natives Mato de Ochos, 
Ttaeedie^ {n. 108.) — In this remarkable species the tube of 
the corolla is much elongated, the scales (or abortive stamens) 
being nearly equal in length with the segments of the corolla 
and like them very obtuse. The filaments are of the same 
length and are bent at the base just above the point of in- 
sertion : Anthers very small. 

684. (2) Lucuma cbovaia^ Humb. et Kunth, Nov. Gen. 
V. iii. p. 241. — Achras Lucuma, R. & P. i^ Per, v. iii. L 
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239. — Lucuma Valparadiseea. Mol. — Ravines called Que- 
bradas de las Lucumas, near Valparaiso, Bridges, (n. 259.) ; 
Maihew$y (n. 322.) Cuming, (n. 7ia) 

685. (1) Citronella mucronaia, Don in Ed. N. PhiL Joum, 
Oct. 1882. p .243.— Villaresia mucronata, R. §• P. FL Per. v. 
iiL p. 9, t 2S1. /. b. Adr. de Juss. in jinn, des Sc. Nat v. 
lar. p. 14. f. a / 2.— Citrus Chilensis. Mol. CAtf.— Val- 
paraiso, Cuming, {n. 556.) 

686. (1) Myrsine B4xpanea, Br. — Sieber Herb. TriniL 
n. 49. Spreng. SygL Veget. v. i. p. 663. — Manglilla, Juss. — 
a. major ; foliis majoribus subtus ooncoloribus. — Woods of 
Rio Grande, and the Uraguay, Tweedie, (n. 749.) — ^. 
ndmor ; foliis minoribus subtus pallidioribus. Along with a. 
Tweedie (n. 748.) — These two, with some other varieties, 
mentioned by Mr. Tweedie, chiefly differing in the size 
and more or less coriaceous texture of the leaves, seem to 
abound in the forests of Rio Grande, and are known by 
the name of Canella. The wood is said to be excellent. 
The species must have a very extensive range. We have 
specimens from Trinidad ; it is the Rapanea Guianensis of 
Aublet ; and it has been found as far south as Monte Video. 
We scarcely see how it is to be distinguished from the M. 
MangKUa of Peru. Again, the Myrsine lanceolata of Wal* 
lich, Cat. n. 2297, from Silhet, very nearly accords with our 
plant; but the flowers seem difierent: and even the M. 
capUdbOa of the E. Indies, figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 3222, 
agrees in many points with this, especially in general aspect. 
Our plant has the leaves beautifully dotted beneath. 

687. (2) Myrsine marginata (Hook. & Arn.); foliis 
breviter petiolatis ellipticis subccnriaceis nitidis parallelim 
venosis integerrimis basi acutis apice obtuse attenuatis mar- 
gine tenui pellucido, floribus (parvis) axillaribus fasciculatis, 
peduncniis petioli longitudine, calyce corollaeque basi pubes- 
oenti-ferrugineis.— Dry places of the Uraguay; and near 
Portalagre in S. Brazil, Tweedie, (n. 41. 52. & 53.) — Leaves 
an inch to an inch and a half long, beautifully marked with 
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fine doeely placed pellucid veins, and a narrow pellacid line 
round the edge. It s^ms to be a shrub with slender brandies. 

I • • -- 

688. (1) Linociera gkmeraUi^ Pohl, PL Bras, Ic. v. u^p* 
98* L 164.-i-A large evergreen tree on the coast of Rio 
Grande. TtoeedU. 



689. (1) Bolivaria mlegrifbliaj Cham, in Umiaa^ v. i. p. 
208. L 4./. 1.— Buenos Ayres, Dr. GiUies, At the Bocbada 
on the Parana, Ttoeedie. 

690. (2) Bolivaria trifida, Cham, in LinnaOy v. i. p. 209. 
Graham in Ed. N. PkiL Jaum, 1830. — Buenos Ayres, Dr. 
Gillies. On the shore of La Plata at the mouth of the St. 
Lucie, TweediBf {n. 449.) Plain of Mendoza, Mr. Cruek^ 
shanks. 

691. (3) Bolivaria decemfida (Gill, mss.) ; valde ramosa, 
ramis erectis rigidis novellis angulatis, foliis erectis linearis 
lanceolatis acntis integerrimis glabris, corolla calyce decern- 
fido subtriplo longiore laciniis oblongo-lanceolatis, antheris 
linearibus. — Valleys of the Andes of Mendoza, Dr. GiBies ^ 
Mr. Cruckshanks. — A small shrub, with . numerous erect 
harsh and rigid branches, somewhat like those of Sparinam 
radiatum. Flowers much larger than in either of the pre-> 
ceding: and the segments of the calyx twice as long as 
the tube. 

692. (1) ViUarsia Humboldtianaf Kunth Nev. Gen. v. iii. 
p. 187. — Pools of water, Maldonado^ Portalagre and Rio 
Grande, Tweedie^ {n. 2. and 509.) — Leaves about 3 inches- in 
diameter, somewhat coriaceous. Without the seeds, we can- 
not be certain of this being the V. Humboldtiana. We pos- 
sess what we consider to be the same plant from Guiana and 
from Jamaica* 

(The ViUarsia Chilensis of Loddiges, Bat. Cab. L 1994, 
is said to be a native of Chili, but we rather suspect the plant 
he has so called to be the V. pamassifolia of Labill., a native 
of New Holland.) 
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693. (1) Vohiria aphyUoy AubL — Hook. Bot. Misc. v. i. 
p. 46. /L.35. — Wet. places,. entvanoe of' La Goa de los Patos, 

. .694. ^1) Erytbraea Ckiknsis^ Pers. — Chiron ia Chilensis. 
WiUd. — GentianaCachanlahuen.Mol. — G. Peruviana. Lam. 
-T-FeuiU. cm. V. ii.^. 35.— -Chili, Mr. Menziee. Dr^. Gillies. 
Valparaiso, Cuming^ (n. 389. )«— This is a well known medi- 
einal plant of Chili» and seems to.difier from the cultivated 
E. Quitensis^ H. et K., only in the quinary, not quatemary^ 
division of the flowers. 

695. (2) Exythrm^ unifiora (Hook. & Am.); annua, caule 
erecto simplicissimo unifloro gracili, foliis inferioribus lato^ 
ellipticis superioribus linearibus omnibus obtusis glaberrimis 
trioerviis, calycis laciniis ovato-acuminatis margine mem* 
branaceis tubo corollas brevioribus, laciniis corollinis 5 ellip- 
ticis obtusis. — Coast of La Plata near Monte Video, Tweediey 
{n. 448.) — This may» perhaps, be referrible to the Genus 
Sckubleritt^ Mart. 

696. (1) Exacum inflatum (Hook. & Am.); tenellum 
erectum ramosum, ramis erectis, . foliis oblongo-lanceolatis 
acutis glabris, calyce inflato tetragono membranaceo acuto 
4-dentato tubum corollas aequante. — £• filiforme ? Hook. & 
Arn. in BoL qf Beech. Vcy..v. \. p. 34.-^Conception, Lay and 
Collie. La Plasilla,. near Valparaiso and Quissay, Bridges^ 
{fu 196.) — Specimens of this plant more perfect than we 
possessed when we published the Chilian Botany of Captain 
Beechey's Voyage^, have proved to us that it b a very distinct 
species from any hithe]1x> described. Its flowers appear to 
be yellow. If it should prove to be the E. ChUenee of Bertero^ 
we trust that the French botanists who have alone the means 
of determining this point, will at once change the name. 
The calyx resembles that of the Genus Helia^ Mart. 

697. (1) Schultesia crenulifiaray Mart. Nov. Gen. Bras. 
V. ii. L 130. — Meadows and wet springy grounds near the 
fix>t of the mountains of Rio Jacquy and at Rio Grande, 
Tweedie, (n. 254.) — This plant we have also received from 
Trinidad, gathered by Mr. Lockhart. 
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i>£n^iH0<f-'^<*fi9S. (1) Echites grandifloroj DesF. Mem. du Mas. r. v. 
j9. 275. t 20. — The segments of the corolla are ssquilatera!, 
in ivhich respect and in the remarkably long tube this 
plant diiFers from most species of the Genus. Our 
specimens exhibit two remarkable varieties^ in relation to 
which the plant of Desfontaines is exactly intermediate: — eu 
major; foliis late ovato-cordatis 1^ unciam longis unciam 
latis, corolla dense lanata. Gravelly soil, La Goa de los 
Patos, and near Portalagre, in rocky mountainous places, 
Tweedie^ (n. 214.) — ^. minor; foliis oblongis vix unciam 
longis 2 — 3 lineas latis, corolla minus lanata. Echites 
Lambertiana, Gill. MSS. — Near Rio Quarto, province of 
Cordova, Dr. Gillies. Coast of La Goa, Rio Uraguay and 
Portalagre, Tweedie, (n. 213.) — Pods a span long, toruiose. 



699. (2) Echites cocdnea (Hook. & Arn.) ; erecta? radice 



4} I J^'^^'^^y- 

y\/ivV t 699. yA) jifUiiiies vwx%itKu ^nuuiL. oc i\Tu,f ; creuuif nuuut; 

C ^^ 7 tuberosa, foliis ellipticis glaberrimis basi obtusis apice acutis, 
pedunculo terminali, floribus corymbosis, pedicellis bracteatis, 
calycis laciniis profundis subulatis tubo corollss duplo brevi- 
oribus, folliculis linearibus glabris. — Rocky places on the 
banks of the river Jacquy, S. Brazil, Ttoeedie^ (n. 791.) — /8. 
foliis latioribus subrotundo-ellipticis, floribus pallidioribiis. 
(with n. 791.) — The iSowers of this are about the size of 
those of the Nerium Oleander^ and of a rich scarlet colour, 
visible at a great distance. The roots, Mr. Tweedie observes, 

S V ^/ , bear 5 or 6 black tubers resembling potatoes. 

f , .^' . ' \- ;. c^H: '3^^®' (•^) Echites pubescensy Hook. & Arn. in BoLof Beech. 
•^ '^^^ Voy. V. i. p. 34. — Conception, Lay and Collie. Woods near 
Valdivia, frequent. Bridges^ (n. 601.) — In Valdivia it is called 
by the name of " Boqui," a term applied to all climbers. 
The follicles are more than a span long, thicker than a goose- 
quill, torulose, and clothed with rusty down ; sometimes 3 

J , arise from the same calyx. 

iX 701. (4) Echites? ovalifdia (Hook. & Arn.); volubilis, 

foliis ovalibus subcoriaceis obtusis brevi-petiolatis supra 
glabris subtus pubescehtibus venisque fuscis elevatis reticulatis, 
folliculis (biimcialibus) linearibus obtusissiniisferrngineo-pub* 



.< ' « 
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escentibos sublignosis intus canaliculatis. — Woods in the 

province of Rio Grandcy Ttoeedie, Ji %^ <#^m * * 

702« (I) Parsonsia? hracUaJta (Hook. & Arn.) ; volubilis, ^ 

foliis cordato-ovatis acutis brevi-petiolatis supra glabris snb- 
tos cinereo-pubescentibus, racemis folio mtilto longioribus, 
aquamis subulato-lanceolatis dense bracteatis, calyce profunde 
5*partito coroliam tubulosam . subaequante, lobis coroUinis 
aeqnilateris parvis erectis obtusis. — A strong climber, in the 
woods of Aldea of Rio Grande. Tweedte^ (n. 88.) — This 
seems a very peculiar plant, with leaves 2 — 3 inches long, 
axillary racemes nearly a span in length, the flowers partly 
hidden by the long bracteas and almost equally long balycine 
segments which resemble the bracteas in form and texture. 
The limb of the corolla is tubular, and only cleft into 5 short 
erect lobes at the extremity. The stamens are firmly united 
into a cone which is included within the tubular limb : and 
the corolla is hdry within at the base. Hypogynous scales 
5, surrounding the 2-lobed ovary. Jju^< 'ft^ii^ 

703. (2) Parsonsia kptocarpa (Hook. 8c Arn.) ; caule ^ 
volubili pubescente, foliis brevi-petiolatis ovalibus obtusis 
membranaceis utrinque glabris, panicula densiflora subsessili 
terminal! multibracteata, bracteis ovatis acutis parvis, corolla 
sabrotata calycem vix duplo superante intus basi praecipue 
valde hirsuta laciniis lanceolatis, foiliculis longissimis filifor- 
mibus. — Woods of Rio Grande, Tweediey (n. 86.) — This, 

Mr* Tw^edie observes, climbs to the tops of the highest trees, 
often destroying them, and is rendered conspicuous by the 
numerous slender pods (not thicker than a sparrow's quill) 
one .to two feet in length. The flowers are very small, 
scarcely more than a line in diameter, with an exceedingly 
short limb. Stamens inserted among the copious hairs near 
the base; filaments short; anthers linear, slightly coher- 
ing, appendiculated at the top. Ovary surrounded by 5 
erect scales. Stigma not much dilated. 

704. (1) Oxypetalum Banhsiij Roem. and Sch. Syst. 
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Veget v. vi. p. 91. Mart. NiWi Qen. v. i. p. 48. t 29.-f- 
Plentiful in the woods of St. Catharine, Twudie, 

In thifi as well as in all the following speciea, the apex of 
the retinaculum is destitute of any appendage* 

705. (3) Oxypetalaoi ff^prAhaiiMm (Hook.8c Am.); caide 
▼olttbili, foliis cordato-oblongis breviter aeuminads anbtoa 
leviter pubescentibus, pedunculis brevi^pednnculatis cor3naH' 
bosis pauciflorisy corollae laciniis lineari-aubolatis refleads, 
eoroniefoliolis lato*cuneatis supeme membranaceis, apice ob» 
tusissimo reflexo, basi intus squamula aucta, stylo sablonge 
exserto cruribus brevibus. — Hc^dges near Portalagre, rare^ 
Tweedie, n. 287. — Follicle muricated. Allied to this and 
to the preceding is the ** Apoe. mariiimum. Bahia; inmariii'' 
mis^^ of Salzmann's Herb. BraHL ; which may be thus 
defined: — Oxypetalum maritimum (Hook. & Arn.); caule 
Tolubili glabriusculo, foliis ovali-cordatis acuminulatis subtiis 
obsolete pubescentibus, pedunculis folio longioribns laxe 
corymbosis plurifloris, corollse laciniis lineari-acunrinatis re- 
flexis', coronas foliolis subrotundis retusis intus margineque 
subpapillosis, stylo vix exserto* 

706. (8) Oxypetalum fom^fiAwtfin ( Wighc^ JUm.) ; volu- 
bile obique dense pubescenti-tomentosum, foliis ovali^-cotxla- 
tis acuminulatis, pedunculis folio brevioribus corymbosb 
paucifloris, corollae foliolis patentibus lineari-acuminatis^ 
coronie laciniis ovatis obtusis intus basi squamula lata auctis, 
stylo longe exserto cruribus elongatis. — Dry sandy coast of 
Maldonado, Tweedie^ (n. 212.) — What we have here called 
the corona is not attached to the staminal column, but ariaea 
from the tube of the corolla, though not quite so high np as 
in Tweedia, 

707. (4) Oxypetalum crispum (Wight, Mss,) ; volubile 
pubescenti^tomentosum, foliis oblongo-cordatis acntissimia 
margine crispatis, pedunculis folio longio^ibus nmbellato^ 
corymbosis multifloris, corolls laciniis lineari^acumiDatis, 
stylo elongato cruribus breviusculis angustissimb. 

708. (5) Oxypetalum capUaium (Hook. & Am.) ; volu-^ 
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bile? folib oblongis acutis vix bosi cordatis marginibus 
magis minusve crispatis, pedunculis terminalibus (et ex axilla 
suprema) folio loagioribus corymboso-capitatis valde hirsutism 
coroUfle laciniis ovato-lanceolatis patentibus, coronce foliolis 
oblongis obtusissimis carnosis intus basi squamula auctis, stylo 
crasso subexserto apice obscure bifido. — Dry plains of Entre 
Rios, and on mountains in the Banda Orientale, Tkoeedie. — 
This has almost the appearance of being an erect plant, but 
with long branches and the leaves in distant pairs. Besides 
the terminal peduncle, there is one from the axil of the upper 
leaves. 

709. (6) Oxypetalum solanaides (Hook, et Am.) ; erectum 
tomentosum, foliis oblongo-cordatis acutis sinu proAindo, 
panicula terminali subcorymbosa pluriflora, corollas laciniis 
ovato*acuminatis paten tibus, corona foliolis longe exsertis 
lineari^oblongis bifidis stylum longiusculum bifidum aequan- 
tibus columnam stamineam minutam multoties superantibus. 
— Plains of Buenos Ayres, Tweedie. 

710. (7) Oxypetalum nUcrqphyttum (Hook. & Arn.); pro- 
cumbens gracile, foliis cordato-oblongis subsessilibus pubes- 
oenti-scabre acutiusculis, pedunculis brevissimis 1 — 8-floris, 
corollas laciniis lanceolato-acuminatis erecto-patentibus, co- 
ronse foliolis cordato-oblongis profunde bifidis stylum bifidum 
breviusculum aequantibus. — Mountains of Rio Jaoquy near 
Port Alegre. Tioeedie^ (n. 225.) — A dwarf plant, 6 — lOinches 
long. Leaves ^ an inch long, exceeding the flowers in 
length. 

711. (8) Oxypetalum moUe (Hook. & Arn.); volubile^ 
foliis elliptico-cordatis acutis supra hirtis subtus tomentosis, 
pedunculis axillaribus subunifloris hirsutissimis, corollae laci- 
niis lato-lanceolatis patentibus extus tomentosis, coronae folio- 
lis obovatis subcrenulatis intus basi squamosis, squamula 
supeme in appendiculam elongatam apice solummodo libero 
producta, stylo exserto bifido. — St. Catharine, Tweedii» 
(it. 23 L) — Leaves 2 — 4 inches long, 1 — 2 inches broad, 
beneath, as well as the stem, peduncles and outside of the 

flowers, densely clothed with soft woolly hairs. We possess 
Second Sebikb. 2 o 
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a species from ParabiuMica (Mathews, N. 115^,) in Pera« 
very nearly allied to this, but differing in the acuminated 
leaves and the inside of the corolla being thickly clothed 
with hairs. 

J^ ct^/ti^^y^^ (Philibbrtia.) H. if K {Char, reformaith) 

Calyx 5-partitu3. VaroUa urceolato^rotata^ sinuato-<}iun- 
queloba, lobis acutis denticulis inteijectis ; iubue brevis, medi- 
ante toro camoso apice quandoque annaliformi et undulato 
gynost^ii (columnse stamineaey Br.) basi adnatus. Corofia 
staminea simplex, 5-phylla : foliolis carnosis summo gyuo»^ 
tegio insertis, integris. AwthertB meiribrana terminatas. 
McLSSCB pottuds davato^cylindraeeie, ad apicem fere affixae. 
Stigma brevissimum vel breviter rostratum apice biapiculatum* 
— Frutices vcbiibiks. Folia oppogUa, boH cordaia. Umbelke 
ini&rpeiiolares. 

711. (1) PhUibertia GiUiesii (Hook. & Am,); foliisgla* 
briusculis vel parce pubescentibus, floribus dense pubescent!* 
bus, toro gynostegium cingente apice sinnato-5-»lobo, coronas 
stamineae foliolis ovatis rostrato^acuininatis antberas SBquanti^ 
bus, stigmate breviter rostrata — On trees and bushes, uncalti-> 
vated places, near Mendoza. Dr* Giliies. Uraguay, Tweedie^ 

712. (1) Diplolepis Memietiu Roem. & Sch. SysL VegeL 
r. vi p. 95. — Valparaiso. Mr. Menzies. Mr. CruckshamAs. 
Bridges. Cuming, {N.ISO.) — Volubilis, ramosus,glaberrimus» 
Folia onciam et sesquiunciam loi^a, ooriacea, oblongo-lftn* 
ceolata margine revoluta, cuspidato-acuta, supra atro-viridia^ 
penninervia nervis depressis, subtus pallidiora, flavo-vires- 
centia nervis prominentibus ; petiolus vix lineam longus* 
Corymbi pauciflori foliis subbreviores. Flores majnsculi. 
Calyeis foliola ovato^lanceolata, corollae tube snbbreviora. 
Corolla brevi-campanulata, limbi laciniis elongatis valde 
acaminatis, spiraliter tortis, supra pubescentibus* Stigma 
valde elongatum, filiforme, integrum. 

Brachyxbpis. (Nov. Gen.) Hook. Sf Am. 
Cal. 5«partitus. Corolla rotata tubo brevissimoy limbi 
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laciniis patetatiBsiniis lanoeolatis acutis. Squama 5 
simae^ obtusie, integerrimsB^ erectae, ad basin gynost^i* 
Antherm membrana terminatae. Mtaum polHnis clavatcMsy- 
lindraoese, pendulae. SUgma elongatum, subfiliforme, apice 
bifidum. — Fmtices subvolvbUei undique Ueviter pubescenies. 
Folia membranaceOf cordatOj acuta, bast profunit bUoba. 
PeduDCQli aasiOares fotio hnpioreSf corymbosi. Corymbt 
pauci'{^ — 6)floru Flores pom, uifndetur, ochraleuci. 

718. (1) Brachylepis Candolleamts. — Cynanchum Candol* 
leanum* Gill. MSS. — On bushes and trees in the Talleys 
and unonltivated places in the provmce of Mendoza. Along 
the fort of Ceno Grande, Uspallata. Dr» Giiiies. 

Tw£EDiA. (Nov. Gen.) Hook if Am. 

Calyx 5*partitns. Corolla campanulata, quinquefida, laci- 
niis acaminatis, fauce coronata, squamis 5 carnosis retusis vel 
bifidis, exsertis, sinubns opposiUs. Corona staminea nulla. 
Antherm membrana terminatee. Massa poUinis ventricoss, 
. apice attenuato affixae, pendulae. Stigma elongato-acumina- 
tum^ bipartitum. — Sufirutices vobibiles. Folia opposUa mem- 
branacecL Umbellse axUlares, Flores ma^uculL 

This genus is allied in some points to Metastelma^ but is 
readily distinguished by the long bifid acuminadon of the 
stigma^ the form of the corolla, with its narrow segments, 
and the scales which crown the throat, which are not mere 
tooth-like processes, but large, obtuse and fleshy. The 
Genus is dedicated to Mr. Tweedie, whose botanical re- 
searches have greatly extended our knowledge of Extra- 
tropical South- American plants. Wight^ MSS. 

714. (1) Tweedia bvrostrata. Hook. & Am. — Cynanchum 
birostratum. Hook. & Am« tit BoL of Beech. Voy. v. i. p. 35. 
— ^Valparaiso. Mr. Cruckihanhs. Bridges, {N. 160.) Cuming^ 
{N. 520.) Mathews, {N. 194.) Conception, Lay 8f CoUie. 

715. (2) Tweedia fliocrofe/ittf (Hook. & Am.); caulevolu- 
bill pubescente^ foliis subcoriaceis oblongis acutissimis glabris 
basi cordatis ciliatis, umbellis pedunculatis pubescenti-hir- 
sulis densifloris, floribus majusculis, squamis valde carnosis 
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exsertiS) corollis intas glabris extus hirsutui.— Rough graissy 
places beside springs, at Via Monte, on the Rio Grandey 
Tweedie, {n. 226.) 

716. (3) Tweedia? BnmonU (Hook. & Arn.) ; gracilis 
canescens, caule filiformi, foliis lineari-filiformibus angastis 
mucronato-acutis, umbellis paucifloris brevi-pedanculatis 
folio multo brevioribus, squamis coroUinis exsertis bilobis 
pubescentibus, stigmate acuminato triquetro indiviso. — Cy-. 
nancham Brunonis, Gill. MSS. — On bushes in valleys and 
uncultivated places in the province of Mendoza* Dr. GUUes. 
— This will probaby constitute a distinct Genus, having the 
scales of Tweedia, but an undivided stigma. 

ScHisTOGYNE. (Nov. Gen.) BooL If Am. 
Calyx 5-partitus. Corolla rotato-campanulata, intus villosa, 
limbi 5-partiti laciniis elongatis acuminatis, nullis accessoriis 
Interjectis. Columna semi-inclusa. Corona staminea ad basin 
tubi filamentoruro inserta, 5-phylla, foliolis (sen squamis) 
oblongis, obtusis, membranaceis, indivisis, intus edentalis. 
Antherm membrana terminatae. Massa pollinis ventricose, 
ovatse, infra apicem affixie. Corpusctda linearia longa. SHgma 
sub-7-partitum (!), segmentis subulato-filiformibus. 

716. (1) Schistogyne j^foe«^M, (Hook.Sc Arn.) — Frequent 
on the Uraguay and about Entre Rios. Tweedie^ (n. 219.) 
Banda Orientale. Mr. Baird. — A small twining glabrous 
shrub, with ovate or ovato-oblong, acute leaves, somewhat 
cordate at the base. Corymbs umbellate, pedunculate^ 
shorter than the leaves. — At once distinguished by the multi- 
fid stigmas. 

717. (1) Physianthus albens. Mart. Nov. Gen. Eras. v. i. 
t. 32. Hook. Bot. Mag, t S201. — Dry woods about Buenos 
Ayres, Dr. GiUies, and in the Uraguay, Tweedie, (n. 228.) 

718. (2) Physianthus afi$rtM^(/!ifitt« (Hook. & Arn.); foliis 
angustelanceolato-hastatis acuminatis concoloribuslobistrans- 
versalibus oblongis obtusissimis, corollis rotato-campanulatis^ 
stigmatibus exsertis. — Plentiful in the Missions of South 
Brazil. Tweedie, {N. 218.)— This is a true 
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with very differently shaped leaves from the preceding, not 
at all white beneath, and a differently formed corolla. 

718. (I) Cynanchum nummularuBfolium (Hook. & Am.); ^#te«/« 
ksvissime pabescens, foliis rotundatis obtnsis retasisve cum 
mncrone marginibus angaste revolutis, cymis paucifloris sub- 
sessilibus, corolla subcampanulata, corona monophylla 5-loba 

iobis rotundatis antheris oppositis, stigmate apiculo bifido. — 
(ardilleras of Chili. Cuming, ( N. 276.) Sierra Bella Vista, 
Aconcaja. Bridges, (n. 161.) — This is readily distinguished 
by its copious, roundish, subcoriaceons, pale yellow-green 
leaves* 

719. (2) Cynanchum myrHJbKum (Hook. & Am.) ; sub- £y^u>«/F»^«^^^ 
pabescens, foliis ellipticis seu elliptico-ovatis obtusiusculis, 

cymis pauciflorb subsessilibus, corolla subcampanulata, corona 
membranacea cupuliformi subplicata vix lobata ore truncato 
gynostegiom asquante corolla dupio breviore laciniis carinisve 
interioribus nullis, stigmate apiculo bifido. — Near Osorno, 
Chili ; growing among bushes, rare. Bridges, (N. 599.) I 

720. (3) Cynanchum ctispidaium (Hook. & Arn.); gla," ULA/x^ieihi^ 
brum, foliis ellipticis basi acutis apice cuspidatis, cymis sessili- 
bos multifloris, corolla subcampanulata intus pubescente, co- 
rona pentaphylla foliolis lineari-lanceolatis gynostegio longi- 
oribus. — Plentiful in the woods of La Goa, S. Brazil. Tweedie, 
(n. 221.) 

721. (4) Cynanchum diffustim (Hook. & Arn.) ; glabrius- 
cnlnm, foliis (paucis parvis) lato-lanceolatis cuspidatis, ramis 
floriferis subaphyllis, cymis subsessilibus 3 — 8-floris, corolla 
subrotata glabra, corona pentaphylla foliolis lineari-acuminatis 
gynostegio longioribus. — lonidium diffusum. Gill, in BoL 
Misc. V. iii. p. 145. — About Buenos Ayres, Dr. Gillies, 
and frequent there upon the hedges o( Cactus, Tweedie, 
(n. 220.) — When this plant was referred to lonidium, its 
flowers were unknown to Dr. Gillies. We now possess 
copious flowering specimens, which are remarkable for the 
almost entire failure of leaves upon those numerous branches 
which bear the blossoms, giving the plant a very naked 
appearance. 
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^LUf^&A^ 722. (5) Cynanclmm lancifbliufn (Hook. & Am.); sob- 

pubescens, foliis lanceolato-acuminatis basi obtosis, cymk 
multifloris pubescentibus pedunculatis folio malto brevioribus, 
corolla rotato-campanulata, corona tubulosa gynostegii longi- 
tudine membranacea 5-fida lobis retusis, stigmate apicnlato 
bifido, — Between Osorno and <<Rio de MauUen," Chili. 
Bridges^ (n. 600.) — This is a very fine species^ with leaves 
3—4 inches long, and with many-flowered moderately laige 
drooping cymes. 

<^<rv«&wlcu 723. (4) Cynanchum tamifoUum (Hook. & Am.); gla- 

brum, foliis cordatis amplis sublonge petiolatis, cymis pedun- 
culatis plurifioris, corolla rotata laciniis demum refiexis, co- 
rona profunde 5-partita columna subduplo longiore, laciniis 
rotundatis apiculo lato acuminatis. — a. major ; foliis acumina* 
tis. — Woods about Rio Pardo, Rio Grande and. Maldonado 
in S. Brazil. Tweedie^ (n. 267.) — &. minor; foliis obtusios- 
culls cum acumine brevi. — Hedges and woods at Port Alegie. 
Tweedie. 

^McTrtrua 723. (5) Cynanchum odar€Uum (Hook. & Arn.); incanum, 

foliis hastato-trilobis, cymis subsessilibus, floribus (mi^nis) 
extus incanis, corolla rotata, corona tubulosa oolumnam 
includente alte 5-lobata intus hirsuta lobis lato-linearibus 
apice emarginatis subcartilagineo-plicatis dentibus minutb 
interjectis. — '^ Old dykes about Buenos Ay res. Flowers green 
and remarkably fragrant, particularly in damp evenings." 
Tweedie. — Leaves 2 — 3 inches, and petiole about an inch 
in length. 

C;n«efft^tu^v 724. (6) Cynanchum Boerhavifolium (Hook. & Arn.); 

foliis (parvis) rotundato-cordatis obtusis cum mucrone mar* 
ginibus anguste revolutis, cymis pedunculatis 3 — 6-floris 
folium sequantibus, corolla rotata, corona exserta monopbylla 
tubulosa columnam includente 5-fida lobis plicato-d-dentatis 
dente intermedio elongato. — Coquimbo. Cuming^ (nu 89L) 

(fl^^(iy,,^,/ 724. (7?) Cynanchum? connivens (Hook. & Arn.) ; glar 

brum, foliis ovato-cordatis subcoriaceis mucronato-acutis, 
cymis pedunculatis plurifloris, corolla rotata, laciniis lineari- 
acuminatis incurvato-conniventibus tortilibus margine revolu- 
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tiS| corona pentaphylla sammo tubo filaroentoram imposita* 
foliolis membranaceis lingulatis simplicibus obtasis integerri* 
mis, stigmate mutico. — Woods of the isle of **Los Dos 
Maranberos,'' S. Brazil. TweedU^ (n. 216.)— Flowers small, 
with very long singularly incurved laciniae to the corolla. 

725. (8?) Cynanchum? M€urmi (Hook. & Am.); sub- MKf^fim^'\M4 
pilosum, foliis (parvis) oblongis acutis brevi-petiolatis pedun- 
6ulis subtHfloris folio brevioribus, corolla uroeolato-campanu* 
lata 5-fida intus basi hirsuta, laciniis obtusis apicibus recurvis, 
eorona brevissima ad basin colamns inserta 5-loba, filamentis 
dorso uniglandulosis* — Cordillera of Chili. Macrae* 

726. ( 1 ) Asclepias cUr^ia. Jaoq. Ic Bar. v. ii. p. 84S. 
0. Dry places, Banda Orientale. Tw^edie^ (n. 229 and 
SSO.) — i^l foliis latioribus. Asclepias Lindleyi. Gill. MSS. — 

^Kitu^Lech cresma, NwiL vem. Cerro del Monro, fnrovince of 
San Louis, Dr. Gillies. This state of the plant we possess 
only with the fruit. — 7.? angustifolia ; foliis lanceolatis 
longe acuminatis. Pampas of Buenos Ayres. Dr. GiUies. 
Tweedie* — This var., as we are disposed to consider it, has 
▼ery long narrow leaves. It approaches A. Mexicana^ Cav. ; 
but differs in having axillary as well as terminal peduncles, 
which, moreover, are more than half as long as the leaves. 
The flowers are smaller than in a. 

727. (1) Gonolobus hispidus (Hook. & Arn.) ; foliis cor- 
dato-ovatis acutis nervis caule petiolis pedunculisque hispi- 
dissimo-birsutis, pedunculo 1— 2-floro. — Growing luxuriantly 
in very dry situations among withered grass at Entre Rios. 
Tweedie. — The pod (or follicle) is described by Mr. Tweedie 
as being very large, resembling a toad, and it is eaten by the 
natives. 

728. (1) Ditassa^ BurcheUii (Hook. & Am.) ; foliis ovalibus 
mucronads ramulprum multo minoribus, pedunculis hirsutis 
brevibus 1 — 3-floris, corolla subrotata, corona duplici, ext. 
membranacea 5-partita laciniis apice bifidis, int. breviore 
5-phylla laciniis linearibus crassiusculis exterior i antherisque 
oppositis, stigmate mutico. — Woods, Rio Grande, where it 
climbs to a great height on trees and bushes. Tweedie^ 
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(n. 224.) — This differs from Ditassa chiefly in the bifid outer 
coronal laciniae of the flowers* 

729 (1) Sarcostemma Bonariense (Hook. & Am.); ramis 
inarticulatis pedunculoque glabris, foliis lineari-oblongis basi 
obtusis apice in cuspidem subiter attenuatis subtus ad costam 
praecipue puberulis, pedicellis calyce corollaque sericeo-pub- 
escentibus. — Buenos Ayres. Tweedie. — Peduncles equal in 
length with the leaf. Stigma apiculate^ apiculus emarginate. 
Outer corona small, annuliform and entire. Nearly allied 
to S. pubescens and <S. Cumaneme^ H. B. K. — *' This with 
the other S. American species scarcely agree with the true 
Sarcostemma in the form and ojrigin of the exterior corona 
which in this is only an elevated margin to the tube of the 
corolla, while in the true Sarcostemma it is distinct from the 
corolla. In other respects, save in the emarginate stigma 
of our plant, they all accord in generic structure." Wighif 
MSS. 

( To be continued.) 2. ^ 
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No. I.— REMARKS ON SOME BRITISH ALGM, AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OP NEW SPECIES RECENTLY 
ADDED TO OUR FLORA. 



LAMINARIE^. Grev. 

1. Laminaria debilis. Jg. Syst v. i. p. 120. Greo. 
Scot. Crypt FL t 277. Greo. Alg. Brit. p. 35. t 5. Hook* 
Brit FL V. il p. 272. Chalmers, Alg. Scot. N. 39. 
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This supposed species of Laminaria was introduced to the 
British Flora by Mr. James Chalmers, who published speci- 
mens gathered in the Island of Islay in his '^ Algas Scoticae;" 
and it has since been admirably figured in Dr. Greville's 
^ Scottish Cryptogamic Flora.'' No one appears to have 
detected it in any other locality : although a plant agreeing 
in shape, size and colour, but hitherto supposed to have a 
different structure, occurs on many of our shores, being found 
in Devonshire by Mrs. Griffiths, near Belfast by Dr. Drum- 
mond, and in the West of Ireland by myself. This is the 
Punctaria latijblia of the ^' Algae Britannicse ;" and Dr. 
Greville admits, that, ^' in its outline and general appear- 
ance. It resembles Laminaria debiUs, which as well as the 
two following species, of Ptmctono, Sprengel has referred to 
his Zonaria plantaginea^ an association which proves him 
to have generalized without much examination." 

Under Laminaria debilis^ he further observes : — ** Sprengel 
has not admitted this plant as a species into his Species Plan- 
tarum, but refers it as a synonym to Zonaria plantaginea of 
Agardh, the Punctaria plantaginea of this work. It is never- 
theless not only perfectly distinct, but has no affinity what- 
ever with the genus Punctaria" 

With opinions against me thus strongly expressed by 
so high an authority as my friend Dr. Greville, I fear I shall 
be thought presumptuous in stating my conviction that 
however distinct the three reputed species of Punctaria may 
be among themselves, (a point I leave for future observation) 
the Laminaria debUis is completely identical with Punctaria 
la^folia. 

I trust I have not come to this conclusion hastily or without 
a minute examination and comparison of authentic specimens 
of both species — those of L. debilis gathered at Islay by Mr. 
Chalmers and given to me by Mr. Arnott, and those of P. 
hatfiUoj by Mrs. Griffiths from Devonshire. It was Mrs. 
Griffiths indeed who first called my attention to the subject, 
by remarking that specimens from Chalmers which I had 
sent her, were the same as her P. latijblia : and I find that. 
SicoKD Sbbibs. 2 P 
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Chalmers himself expresses a doubt of bis L. ddnHu proTihg 
any thing else than a more advanced state of P. planJtagififsa. 

In form, size, substance and colour, it is allowed that the 
Islay and Devonshire plants perfectly agree ; but it is asserted 
that the former have the closely cellular structure of ixzmma- 
ria^ the latter the reticulated or diciyoteous structure of Pimcfei- 
ria* This dissimilarity I have not been able to discover, for 
though I have subjected both to a rigid microscopic examina- 
tion and dissection, I cannot perceive the most trivial structural 
character to distinguish them. Both are truly dietyoteous and 
entirely the same in genus and species : I cannot even detect 
sufficient differences to establish a variety. 

I trust Dr. Greville's specific name ^^latifoUd' will be 
retained for the united species; for though ^^dd>iluf* has 
undoubtedly the claim of priority, and was quite applicable, 
to the plant whilst considered a Lamifujaru^ it would be 
father too absurd, for the mere sake of preserving an older 
name, to attach such an epithet to the largest and finest 
species of Punctaria. 

DICTYOTEiE. 

2. Striaria attenuata. Grev. — Hook, Br, Fl, r. ii. p. 279. 
&c. — To the habitats already given in British Flora, add 
Torbay, Mrs. Griffiths — and Sidmouth, Miss Cutler. 1838. 

3. Asperococcus castaneus^ Carm. — Hook, Br. Ft. v. ii. p. 
277. Mrs. Griffiths has sent me a series of specimens which 
prove that this supposed species is only the young state of 
Chorda lomentaria. 

ECTOCARPEiE. 

4. Sphacelaria dtstichcu — Harv. in Hook. Br. Fl. v. ii. p. 
323. Since the publication of the British Flora, my friends 
Mrs. Griffiths and Miss Cutler have convinced me that the 
plant I formerly described under this name is merely a form 
of S. scoparia. The latter lady, who finds both states com- 
monly at Sidmouth, has kindly communicated an extensive 
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series gathered at different seasons, by which it appears that 
the form called ^^distichaj" is most abundant during the 
autumnal and winter months, though it is occasionally found 
in summer. 

Whether the S. disHcha of Lyngbye and Agardh be really 
distinct, I have no means of ascertaining, never having seen 
an authentic specimen. 

5. Ectocarpus Mertensii. Ag. — Harv. in Hook. Br* FL v. ii. 
p. 327. 

This most beautiful as well as very rare and little known 
plant has recently been added to the Devonshire Flora by 
Mrs.Griffiths^ and Mrs. Wyait^ who gathered it at Tor Abbey 
and Harbrich in April of the present year (1834,) and MUs 
Cutter has since detected it at Sidmouth. Thus within a few 
weeks three new stations have been ascertained for this most 
interesting species, — a species indeed long known to botanists 
by the figure in << English Botany" {L 999), but, until now, 
existing in very few herbaria. It may confidently be ex* 
pected to occur in many other places on the Southern shores 
of England : and as good specimens will I hope be published 
in the Sd vol. of the ** Algae Danmonienses,'' it will soon 
cease to be a little known plant. I regret that I cannot yet 
claim E. Mertensii as a native of Ireland. Bantry Bay is 
indeed given as a station on the authority of the late Miss 
Hutchins, but her specimens which, through the kindness of 
Mr. Mackay, I have lately had access to, belong to E, 
gramthsus and E. spermophorus. 

MYRIOTRICHIA. Nov. Gen. 

(Alga minutOy paraHtica. Frons diorganOj ex Jilis artioU' 
latiSy quorum alia olivacea opaca^ alia hyalina crinoidea 
comUms.) 

Gen. Char. — Filum primariutn olivaceum flaccidum (sim- 
plex), ramulis setiformibus quadrifariis obtusis obsessum, 
quorum apicibus filamenta crinoidea hyalina dichotoma 
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longe articaiata enascuntur. Frucius capsuls ovatse glom- 
«rulura olivaceum includentes. 

6. Myriotricbia claviiRfi)rfnis. Hwrv. MSS. — (Tab. 
CXXXVIII.) 

Radix callus exiguus, paradticus. Frondes ex una basi 
plurimae, fesciculaUCs semi-unciales, tenuse, flaccidae, rab- 
gelatinosae, simplices, lineari-clavatee, olivacese^ filis hyali- 
ills tenuissimis circumdatae. Filum primarium totam bour 
dem percurrens, simplex, basi attenuatum, articulatum, infra 
nudum, apicem versus ramulis vestitum. Ramtdi spam 
quadrifarii vel verticillati, obtusi, tftferiores breves nodii 
superiores (sicut filum primarium) ramusculis ornati, apioe 
JUamenta tenuissima hyalina dicbotoma longe articulata 
ferentes, quae saepe in frondibus provectioribus majdme im- 
plexa sunt. Articuli : fiU primarii brevissimi, geniculis con- 
tractis, transversim punctato-fasciati, punctis proliferis» qaie 
demum in ramulos producuntur ; ramubnmm oblongiusculi, 
geniculis hyalinis. CapsuUs sessiles, eltipticas vel ovatse^ 
limbo pellucido cinctas, glomerulum seminum olivaoearom 
includentes. Chartse arete adhaeret. 

Discovered by Mrs. Griffiths in August ISSS, at the 
** Bathing Cove, Torquay," growing parasitically on Chorda 
hfnentaria. 

This is a very curious little plant, in habit a good deal 
resembling Ddsycladus davaformis^ but of a totally different 
structure, if that plant be, (as Agardh assures us it is,) nearly 
allied to the CharacecB (especially to Nitetta)^ — a tribe to 
which our parasite is not in the least related. Myriotrichia 
will stand next to EctocarpuSf from which it differs far more 
in habit than in structure. The long hyaline ^fibres which I 
have admitted into the generic character appear to be in 
every respect similar to those found in Trichodadia^ Chor-^ 
daria and many other Algae of totally different families. 
These fibres^ however, do not occur in any other genus of 
EctocarpecR. 

Tab. CXXXVIII. Fig. 1, Plants: not, size^ parasitical 
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on Chorda kmentaria. f. 2, taft of Plants. /. 8, a single 
frond. ^ 4y a ramalus. f. 5, Section of a frond, f. 6, Cap- 
soles : more or less magnified. 

CERAMIEiB. 

7. Polysiphonia subulifera : filis flexuosis flaccidis sirage 
ramosis, ramulis sparsis subulatis simplicibus patentibus, 
articulis diametro asqualibus, multistriatis. — Hutckinsia m&w- 
liferc^ Ag. Sp* Alg. v. ii. p. 97. 

Ad " Torquay"— Diio. Griffiths et D. Borrer. Aug. 1888. 

FUa 4 — 5 uncias longa, crassiuscula, sensim attenuata, 
apicibus acutis, subdichotoma vel vage ramosa; rami di varicati 
flexuosi elongati subdivisi, obsessi ramulis sparsis (intervalio 
1 — 2 linearum) brevissimis spinseformibus, patentibus acutis 
simplicibus, rar6 subpinnulatis, pinnulis perbrevibus. Arti^ 
culi; ramorum diametro sequales 4 — 6 venosi, venis rectis 
tenoibns, geniculis opacis ; ramulcrum diametro brevioribus. 
Substantia tenera flaccida. Color purpurascens. 

In habit this species strongly resembles a young specimen 
of P. JruOcithsOj but it is nevertheless perfectly distinct. The 
substance is tender and flaccid, the ramuli are never nearly 
so much divided, and above all the filaments are distinctly 
Articulated to the very base, the veins being straight and 
parallel — not reticulated and anastomosing as in P. JrtUicU' 
hsa. Agardh's description* of ^Hutchifisia /ruHcuhsa agrees 
admirably with the Devonshire specimens, and leaves no 
room to doubt the correctness of my reference. His speci- 
mens were gathered at Venice. 

8. GrifBthsia simplicijila ; ramulis verticillatis imbricatis 
furcatis rectis filum primarium totum tegentibus. — (Tab. 
CXXXIX.) Ag. Spec* Alg. v. ii. p. 184. 

Ad promontorium ^^Ardinary Point," dictum, et ad 
« Black-Castle,'* in Comitatu « Wicklow." 

Frons 2 — 8 uncias longa,crassa, irregulariter ramosa; ramis 
subalternis elongatis simplicibus vel subdivisis. Filum prima^ 
rium articulatum, articulis diametro sub-duplo longioribus. 
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ad genicula emittens ranielios strictos erectos tenues breves, 
semel fiircatos obtusos, articulates, articulis diametro quad- 
ruplo longioribus, cylindricis. In exemplis nonnullis rami 
majores ramu^secundariis brevioribus papillosis ; aliis ramulis 
elongatis tenuibus inferne nudis, superne ramelliferis obsessi; 
aliisque rami minores ssepe interrupte verticillati (vel nunc 
nudiy nunc ramellis vestiti) sunt. Cokr purpureo-roseus. 
Substantia ramorum cartilaginea, ramulorum tenera. Frudus 
mihi ighotus. 

The slender branches, bright colour and straight once 
forked ramuli distinguish this species from G. equisetifoiiaj 
which it resembles in general habit and with which it has 
frequently been confounded by authors. I was so fortunate 
as to add it to the British Flora last autumn during a short 
excursion to the coast of the County of Wicklow. My first 
specimens were gathered on rocks .below <^ Black Castle" 
near the town of Wicklow, where it grows very sparingly 
indeed; and I afterwards procured a tolerable supply among 
rejectamenta at Ardinary Point about seven miles to the 
southward. On the continent it is a native of the coasts of 
France where it does not appear to be uncommon. 

Tab. CXXXIX. Fig. 1, Plant, na^. size, f, 2, portion of 
do. /. 3, ramuli: — magnified. 

9. Calithamnion byssoides. Am. in Hook. Br, Fl. v. iL 
p. 842. This proves to be a variety or the young state of 
C coTymbosvm. - 

10. Calithamnion vrsicohr. — ^. seirospermum ; ramellis 
ultimis fasciculatis moniliformibus articulis demum in pseudo- 
capsulos mutatis. Harv. in Wyattj Alg. Danm. N. 91. 

This remarkable variety was discovered by Mrs. Griffiths 
last autumn on the Coast of Devonshire, and beautiful speci- 
mens are published in the 2d vol. of the ^^ AlgsB Danmoni- 
enses." In ramification and general appearance it perfectly 
agrees with the true C. versicolor, but in the fructification 
there is a striking difference. The capsules, instead of being, 
as in the typical form, borne solitary in the axilla, are ranged 
consecutively in a moniliform manner and a number of these 
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strings of capsules, collected at the apices of the branches 
into little fascicles. In young specimens the change of an 
articulation from its usual form and structure into a perfect 
capsule may be most distinctly seen, examples occurring in 
eyery state of transition from the slightly swollen pale-coloured 
joint to the ripe tri-sporous capsule. Here then we have a 
beautiful illustration of the origin of the capsule in this genus, 
for real capsules are formed in precisely the same manner, 
though from different parts of the frond. 

1 1. Ceramium fasHgiatum {Harv. MS.) ; filis capillaribus 
tenuissimis sequalibus dichotomis fastigiatis, geniculis opacis, 
articulis inferioribus hyalinis longis, ultimis roseis brevissimis. 
— Conf, fasHgiatcu Roth^ Cat. \u p. 224. ? — Cer. diaphanum. 
p. arachnoides. Ag. Sp. Alg. v. ii. p. 152* — Cer. diaphanum* 
Wyattf Jig. Danm. N. 86. 

In mari Brittanico, ad algas et corallinas, baud rar6.-^ 
FUa digitalia et ultra, asqualia vel parum attenuata, e basi 
regulariter dichotoma, axillis inferioribus distantibus, superi- 
oribus creberrimis, pluries furcata, fasciculata, apicibus fasti- 
giatis, forcipatisque. Articuli inferiores plerumque diametro 
8 — 4-plo longioribus hyalinis, superioribus brevissimis roseis ; 
genicula opaca elevata purpurea. Substantia tenera flaccida* 
Caespitis color atro-purpureus* 

Tliis species, which, I confess, I offer with some hesitation, 
has usually been considered a variety of C. diaphanum^ from 
which, at the request of Mrs. GrifiEiths, I now separate it. That 
lady has long watched both species in their natural localities, 
and is convinced that they are perfectly distinct. If for the 
present, I do not express myself so strongly, I may at least 
say that the characters which distinguish our C. fasHgiatum 
appear to me quite as important as those which separate 
some other species of this genus. The filaments are not 
more than half the diameter of those of C. diaphanumf and 
are, moreover, r^ularly dichotomous from the base to the 
apex, and always level-topped; whilst in that species the 
filaments divide very irregularly, the main branches are of 
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various lengths, not dichotomous but pinnated with slender 
dichotomous branches in a distichous manner. 

CONFERVE-fi. 

12. Conferva gracilis; filis tenuibus flexuosis sericeis 
ramosissimis flavo-viridibus, ramis angulato-flexuosis parc^ 
divisis, ramulis.ultimis pectinato-secundis attenuatis longissi- 
mis, articulis diametro 8 — 5-plo longioribus. Griffi in fVyatty 
Alg. Danm. N. 97. 

Ad algas majores et 2iOsteram. — ** Torbay.'* Dna. Oriffiths 
& Dna. W^aO.— « Youghal," Dna. JBott— « Wicklow," 
ubi ipse legi. — FUa 6 — 12 uncias longa, pulchre csespitosa, 
flavo-viridia siccitate nitentia ; rami primarii maxirae angu- 
losi vel geniculato-flexuosi. 

A very beautiful species. It is nearly allied to CJlexuoM 
of DiUwyfij a native of salt marshes, and by Agardh made a 
variety of C.fracta. The appearance of C grtMcihSj however, 
b very different, and it always grows in the open sea. 
Whether or not our plant differs from the C sericea of 
continental authors I cannot determine; I have seen no 
authentic specimens, and in such a genus as this I prefer 
giving a new name to the British species, to deciding on 
uncertain grounds. The whole Genus wants revision ; but, 
perhaps, no part of it more than the section to which C. 
gracilis belongs. 

18. Ck>nferva unciaiis ; csespite brevissimo spongioso basi 
simpliciusculo apice in ramos lanosos fastigiatos diviso, filis 
tenuissimis flexuosis pared ramosis maxime intricatis, ramulis 
distantibus secundis subpectinatis longis patentibus incurva- 
tisve articulis diametro 2-^4-plo longioribus. Ag. SysL Jig* 
p. 111. FLDan.t.ll\,f. I. 

Ad rupes. " Torquay." Dtuu Griffiths. 

Caespes unciaiis intense viridis spongiosus, habitu fere 
Edocarpi tomentosi^ ex filis tenuissimis maxime intricatis 
flexuosis constans* 

This pretty little species is well distinguished by its peculi- 
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arly matted, almost spongy habit, and slender flexuose slightly 
branched filaments, which it is no easy task to separate on 
the table of the microscope. I have seen no continental 
specimens, therefore the correctness of my reference may be 
doubted, but so far as descriptions may determine the 
question, Agardh's and our British Plant well agree. 

C uncialia is nearly allied to C. centralis^ in company with 
which it is in England found growing: there are however* 
abundant characters to distinguish them, even to the naked 
eye. 

SIPHONED. 

14. Codium adherens; "fronde sessili Crustacea irregu- 
lari.'* Jg. Syst. p. 178. 

Ad rupes.— " Torquay." Dna. Griffiths, 1833. 
\ This species requires more examination. It is almost 

impossible to judge accurately by dried specimens in this 
genus, I may say in this family, and I have not yet had an 
opportunity of watching it on its native rocks. Mrs. 
Griffiths who kindly sent me specimens last autumn, gathered 
it some months afterwards in the locality from which her 
first specimens were taken, when the plant had extended 
itself considerably without any disposition to throw up a 
frond like C tomentogam. She is therefore of opinion that 
this is a true species and perfectly developed. However, 
when it is well known that C. tomentosum in its early stages 
is flat and expanded, it perhaps requires a longer trial, 
before we can fully determine the matter. Agardh's speci- 
mens came from Cadiz, and I have received similar ones 
from the Mauritius. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME BRITISH PLANTS, 

PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE ENGLISH 

' FLORA OF Sir James E. Smith. By W. Wilson, Esq. 

[Contimied from page S71.3 



Notes to the fourth volume of the ENGLISH FLORA. 

1. Orchis pyramidalis. Gloddaetb, June II, 1828. I 
do not find the protuberances upon the lip to be hollow : — 
they are laterally compressed and without any depression on 
the lower side of the lip. M&sses of pollen greenish-gray, 
consisting of angular, compressed, loose grains, connected by 
filaments from one of the angles — middle lobe of the nectary 
the smallest. 

2. Orchis canopsea. Anglesea, July 7, 1828. Masses of 
pollen two-lobed, yellowish, not crimson, of large loose grains, 
the glutinous base of the masses long and narrow. 

3. Epipactis ensifolia. Llanberis, May 18, 1828. Petals 
shorter than the calyx, in this species. Masses of pollen white, 
divided from top to bottom, linear and curved. Style slightly 
incurved, flat in front. Lip of the nectary indistinctly 
3-lobed. The ^^ yellow protuberance" consists of oblong 
papillse; the "elevated lines" are continued to the bottom 
of the spur, and the intermediate furrows transversely cor- 
rugated. Anther granulated externally. The column has 
a projection on each side between the anther and stigma. 

4. Malaxis paludosa. Sink Moss, Cheshire, August, 
1826. When I communicated to Sir J. E. Smith my re- 
marks on this Orchis, I learned that what seemed peculiar in 
the mode of propagation, was also found in M. Loeselii; 
but on reading the description in EngL Fl, I do not find 
that any notice is taken of it in either case* In No. 5 of the 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. I observe that Professor Henslow has 
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given an account of the gemmae at the tips of the lower 
leaves^ with a drawing of some which had begun to vegetate, 
which confirms, while it extends, my own observations on 
the same subject ; but he does not notice the swelling of the 
base of the stem, and the gradual formation of the hyberna- 
culum, from which I conclude that Malaxis Loeselii resembles 
it in this respect, though no intimation of the fact appears in 
the EngL Fl. I cannot agree with Professor Henslow in 
thinking M. pahtdosa a parasitical plant, whatever may be 
the case with respect to M. Loesdiu I have seen pcUudosa 
growing in places where peat had been dug but a few 
months before, and consequently almost bare; and in that 
situation its parasitical habit, if it existed, would have been 
very obvious. 

I cultivated this plant for two years, but it afterwards 
disappeared* A clustei: of fourteen plants in flower was 
removed into a garden pot and well supplied with water. 
The bases of the stems surrounded by the leaves, in a decayed 
state, were all that remained in the spring following. The 
hybemactila were then lying loosely on the surface. After 
immersing them in the soil, they began to vegetate, but only 
two or three arrived at maturity. These, in the autumn 
following, formed the hybernaculum nearly an inch above the 
base of the stem, and after the leaves and the upper parts 
had decayed they remained supported by the stalk below, for 
some time longer. Absence from home prevented further 
obiservation. 

5. Carex capiUaris. Scotland, July 23, 1827. Moist 
declivities on the mountains. Root csespitose. Stem nearly or 
quite round, smooth. X^eaves with concave sides, recurved, 
smooth, ribbed, shorter than the stem. Bracteas with rather 
long sheaths* the lowest sheath often enclosing the rest, 
appearing then, as a common sheath for 3 or 4 catkins, which 
are .placed on long pendulous, roughish, capillary stalks. 
Barren catkin on a shorter stalk than the rest. Scales of the 
fertile catkin lax, ovate-lanceolate, membranous and white 
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at the edges, light yellowish brown, with a green midrfb^ 
Fruit longer than the scales, ovate*lanceolate, tapering, 
smooth, erect or slightly recurved. 

6. Carex limosa. Anglesea, July 19, 1828. Root only 
moderately creeping, and that not horizontally. Stem often 
divided below the ground, fertile one acutely triangular with a 
prominent rib in each of the sides, roughish near the top, 
otherwise smooth, longer than the leaves, though the leaves of 
the barren shoots are taller than the fertile stem. The leaves 
are not flat but compresso-carinate, narrow, rough-edged 
above. Bracteas like the leaves, with a purplish short sheath. 
Scales of the fertile catkin roundish*ovate, pointed with a 
3-ribbed keel — those of the barren ones ovate-lanceolate. Seed 
pointed with the lower part of the style, which often projects 
beyond the hardened corolla. Barren stems with several 
joints, at each of which is found a bud on the removal of the 
leaves, the intermediate spaces between the joints yellow and 
shining. 

7. Carex pulla, Mael Greadha, &c., July 23,1827. Root 
creeping. Stem with convex sides and sharpish angles, 
rough-edged above, though sometimes rounded and smooth. 
Leaves slightly keeled or compresso-carinate, dark green, as 
long as the rigid stem. Bracteas auricled. Lower catkin 
always stalked, the stalk sometimes very long, and sometimes 
the lower bractea has a very short sheath. Fertile catkins 
ovate, obtuse, often solitary. Scales crowded, ovate, rather 
blunt, shorter than the fruit, deep shining purple, with a rib 
of the same colour, not very prominent. Scales of the 
barren catkin oblong and more obtuse. Stigmas two. Fruit 
elliptical, inflated, dark purple, with a very short notched 
beak, spreading. 

Grows in swamps about springs in the higher regions of 
the Scottish mountains. 

8. Carex rigida. Snowdon, June 27, 1828. Bracteas 
often erect, not more frequently recurved. Stigmas nearly or 
quite sessile, erect, not spreading, minutely papillose.- Beak 
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of the frait exactly described in EnffL Fty and the fruit has 
sometimes recurved points, almost as in C. stricUu Germen, 
or corolla, rather on a short stalk. 

Nearly allied to C. dBSpUoscL^ nor is it distinguishable by 
any other marks than the broad leaves, stalked corolla and 
neatly formed, erect stigmas, which, if constant^ may perhaps 
serve to keep it in the rank of a species. 

9. CvLvex. caspitosa. Anglesea, May5, 1828. Root creep- 
ing, but not tufted. I suspect it has been, in this respect, 
confounded with C, stricta. Stem with blunter angles than 
rigida or stricta. Stigmas nearly sessile in the corolla, 
spreading and flexuose, with coarse pubescence, similar to 
the last, but larger and more loose. Corolla sessile. Fruit 
without ribs, (in a young state, at least) also sessile. Beak 
like that of rigida^ except that it is not cloven or notched. 
The sessile fruit and entire short cylindrical beak, will dis- 
tinguish it, perhaps, from striata. 

10. CBxeyi striata. May 29, 1828. (Wales.) Root tufted. 
Bracteas auricled as in C ccBspitosa. Scales of the fertile 
catkin sometimes 2-ribbed. 1 have not examined the stig* 
mas. Fruit tapering into the beak^ which has a spinidose 
orifice^ the spinulsB spreading. Point of the fruit recurved, 
notched externally. Corolla on a short stalk. The spinu- 
lose mouth of the notched beak, tapering summit of the fruit 
and stalked fruit, distinguish it from caspitosOf but whether 
permanently or not, I am as yet uncertain. 

11. Littorella lacustris. Anglesea, September 15, 1828. 
Flowers, in clusters, in the axillas of the outer leaves. Four 
sessile fertile flowers with a central stalked barren one. 
Fertile flowers toith a calyx of two, three, or sometimes 
four, linear acute leaves, as long as the corolla, some- 
what channelled on the inner side. There is also a mem- 
branous lanceolate bractea at the outside of each fertile 
flower. Seed hard (not a proper nut, as I think.) Embryo 
direct, with two cotyledons ; surrounded by albumen. Leaves 
with three bundles of spiral vessels, otherwise of cellular 
structure. I have not since met with the variety mentioned 
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in EngL Ft vol, iv. having two barren flowers on the same 
stalk. 

12. Salix reticulata. Craig Calleach^ July 4, 1827. Fila* 
ments hairy. Nectary in abont 8 deep lobes surrounding 
the germen or anthers. 

13. Viscum album. Berries examined December 31, 1828. 
The seed has most commonly two embryos, in some cases 
three, and occasionally one only. I consider two the most 
usual number; for as the plant is dioecious, and its propaga- 
tion by seed rather precarious, I think it probable that the 
two embryos may produce the barren and fertile plantSi 
designed to grow together. Embryo with two cotyledons, 
the end of the radicle thickened and abrupt, just protruding 
from the albumen. The skin of the seed i$ thin. Berry 
forming two concentric layers of viscous matter, the inner 
one closely adhering to the seed after forcibly bursting the 
berry. 

14. Rhodiola rosea. Wales, June 27, 1828. Calyx of the 
barren flower with 4 linear segments. Petals four, linear, 
larger than the calyx segments. Four of the filaments 
attached to the bases of the petals, between which and the 
abortive germens are 4 oblong, notched, flattened, yellow 
nectaries. . Anthers at first reddish, afterwards blackish-'green, 
two-celled, erect, ovate, with 4 furrows, the valves separating 
at two opposite furrows. 

15. Juniperus commufiM. Gloddaeth, May and June, 1828. 
Calyx of the fertile flower imbricated. Corolla, of one petal, 
campanulate, in three deep roundish-ovate, concave segments, 
permanent, at length united into a fleshy covering to the 
seeds. Pistils three, superior. Germen ovate,, gibbous at 
the back. Style short* Stigma two-lipped — the germen has 
a single rudiment at its base. Seeds oblong, angular, bony, 
crowned with the short permanent style. 

16. Juniperus nana. Glyder Fawr, June 24, 1818. The 
calyx-scales more lax than in the last. Barren fl : Calyx 
apparently formed of two rows of scales, 3 in each row. 
Anthers 3, 4, or 5 together, fixed to the back of each inner 
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scale of the catkin, which may, perhaps, more properly be 
termed filaments than scales. Anthers of one cell with an 
external fissure. — Pollen globular. This fa only a variety 
of the preceding. 

17. Aspidium acttfea^ttm. Cultivated October, 1828. Seeds 
much smaller than in kbatum^ of an angular shape, with a 
few transparent prominences — those of lobatttm moreregularly 
formed, almost roiind and covered with numerous narrow 
projecting points. 

18. Asplenium. Gen. Char. In some cases I find the 
cover to separate at the outer edge, but such instances are 
not frequent. 

19^ hycopodinm seldginoides. Aber, July 11, 1828. Seeds 
4 together, in aggregate masses, muricate, larger dian in 
Seloffo.-^They resist water and float on the surface. Capsule 
like that of Selago, but less compressed. The ^^ lower cap- 
sules containing 4 white globular bodies'' are not ^* placed 
one upon the other three," but two upon two. Each consists 
of two valves of a triangular shape, or S-lobed. The <^ globular 
bodies'' are filled with an oily or mucilaginous matter. These 
capsules ripen later than those containing the seeds. — Leaves 
imperfectly 5-rowed, the rows oblique or spiral. 

20. Lycopodium Selago. Aber, July 1 1, 1828. Leaves 
in 12 rows; but I suspect this to be variable. Seeds in 
aggregate masses of 4 each. The upper whorl usually con- 
sists (instead of capsules) of short branches or ^< stalked 
anthers," surrounded by broader leaves than the rest ; their 
nature I cannot properly understand. — The leaves are keeled 
at the back, in alternate whorls of 6 each. 

21. Lycopodium cdpinum, Cwm Idwel, August 7, 1828. 
The barren branches usually spreading and fascicled, in a 
fan-shaped manner. The leaves not uniform, those at the 
sides of the branch are largest and of rather difierent shape 
from the rest ; those on the upper and lower side are scarcely 
keeled. Scales of the spikes m 6 rows. Capsule kidney- 
shaped, obscurely 3 or 5-lobed, or irregularly pitted in 
various parts, the edge blunt and the sides flattened. Seeds 
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nearly round, dotted or roughish. I can perceive no bitter 
taste in the plant. 

22. Equisetum vartegcUum. Cultivated. Stem with 6 or 
8 furrows, the ridges or angles also furrowed. In each of 
the principal furrows are two rows of prominent dots. 

23. Isoetes lacustris. Ftynnon frecb, Snowden, June^ 
1828. In the anther the oval grains were some of them 
opaque, some pellucid, the latter probably abortive. I 
counted ten columnar receptacles in one cell extending from 
back to front. In the capsule I could not find that the seeds 
were combined, nor had they any trace of a stalk, they split 
into 4 portions, and are winged at the sutures. Each 
capsule contains from 20 to 40 rough seeds. Immediately 
above the anther and capsule, on the inner side of the fronds 
is found a rounded membranous scale with a depression at 
its base, and there is a communication between this part and 
the back of the capsule or anther. In one instance the scale 
was double. The male and female fronds are placed without 
any order, the former are as often found outside as in the 
centre of the bunch of fronds. Fronds, in this situation, 
erect, with 4 longitudinal cavities. Root of many simple or 
forked simply tubular fibres. 

Specimens growing in Llyn y Cwn had the fronds spread- 
ing, flattened and dilated below, and much shorter, (2 inches 
long,) the plants appeared to be dicecious* 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE REMARKS ON THE 

ENGLISH FLORA. 



By W. Wilson, Esq. 



Ibih May, 18S0. 



Vol I. of Engl Fl. 
1. Pingtticula Lusitanica. Near KiUarney, Sec, August, 
1 829. Root fibrous. Leaves notched at the extremity. Cor* 
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olla with a white iMdlow protnbennce in the throat below, 
eovered with glandnkr pubesceDoe, and the limb spaiinglj 
beset with glandular*tjpped hain. Filaments bent as in 
UtriculariOf bristly at the base, granulated above. Anthers 
1-oelled* Stigma without any distinct upper lip, lower lip 
rercdute and transversely corrugated. Throat of the corolla 
internally ydlow, streaked with red; spur reddish. 

2.* Pinguicula grandifiora. Near Kenmare^ August 7$ 
1829. Nectary cylindrical, notchbd (second inflorescence) 
at the extremity and sometimes strongly S-lobed, the lobes 
widely spreading. Corolla marked on the palate with five 
promment dark lines with intermediate furrows covered with 
jointed bristles, most copiously so near the nectary where 
they are pointed inwards. Anthers l-celled ; pollen g^bular, 
discharging in water the granular contents at a small orifice 
much like the anthers of mosses. Upper lip of the stigma 
narrow, tapering, and acute, the lower revolute^ rounded, 
finely crenate with a fringed margin, bent towards the ger* 
men so as to conceal andpartiy surround the anthers. Seeds 
with reticulated skins^ receptacle of the seeds globular pedi- 
cellated. The corolla is sometimes 4-cleft. 

N.B. Smith in the Sp. Char, makes *^ petal" synonymous 
with "corolla" 

. 3. Utricnlaria minor. Dromuchty Lake, near Kenmare, 
August 7, 1829. Lower leaf of the calyx slightly notched. 
Bracteas cordate. Palate of the corolla notJUO^ though less 



• May 18, 1830. I have now several plants of Pi$iguieula grandiflora, 
m (uU flower ; as well as a brood of young ones, from the axillary buds so 
plentifiiUy formed in the Autuma Tbb nectary is deeply notched, or 
rather with two lobes, widely spreading. In the evening, and before rain, 
the flowei^-stalk becomes very much curved just below the flower, elevating 
the nectary from a nearly vertical direction to a horizontal one, and 
depressing the limb of the corolla so that rain cannot enter. I have 
observed this to happen in the same flower for three successive days. 

W. W. 

Second Sbbus. 2 a 
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prominent than in 17. vulgaris. Lower lip curled in the 
margin; no streaks visible on the corolla. The bladders 
on the leaves have valves as in U. vulgcaisj with a crest 
formed of two branched filaments. 

4. Rhynchospora oOkl. Near Eallarney^ Augost 4» 18S9. 
Leaves channelled and keeled with incurved edges. Bristles 
at the base of the germen from 8 to 11, rough with d^eaced 
spinulse ; three or four of the bristles inserted lower than the 
rest, and dilated and fringed at the base. 

5. Rhynchospora ftuccu Near Killamey, Upper Lake, 
July SO, 1829. Leaves channelled, smooth. Culm hollow. 
Root moderately creeping. Bristles certainly five^ sometimes 
six, at the base of the germen, longer than the seed^ rong^ 
with erect spinulae. Stigmas two. Beak of the seed ftit 
with rough edges. Seed compressed, or two-edged. 

Grows in more swampy situations than R* albtu 

6. Galium pusHhanf Mucruss, near Killamey, Septem- 
ber 12, 1829. Stems with columnar angles, smooth, except 
below the whorls. Leaves, on the branches usually possess- 
ing in the margin a complete row of deflexed prickles. S^- 
ments of the corolla S-ribbed. Fruit roughish ; certainly 
not quite smooth. It may be but an erect var. of 6. saxaiik. 

7. ExBCumJUiforme. Glengariff, August 22, 1829. Stem 
imperfectly four-sided* Flower-stalks square. Anthers cor- 
date, compressed. Filaments suddenly infiexed above. Seeds 
attached to receptacles placed along each edge of the two 
valves which are noi inflexed. Herb not perceptibly bitter. 
The flowers do not open in cloudy weather, and probably 
in the morning only of sunny days. 

VOL. II. 

8. Slum verHdUatum. Near Kenmare, August 7, 1829. 
Segments of the lower leaves often forked. General bracteas 
about 7, lanceolate, resembling the partial ones. 

9. Pimpinella magna. Mucruss, September 10, 1829. 
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Seem furrowedy hollow^ slightly pabescent Root spindle- 
shaped : grows three feet high. 

10. Arbutus Unedo. Near Killarney, Oct.— Dec. 1829. In- 
side of the corolla hairy ; also the filaments which are subulate. 
PoUen globular, apparently consisting of S or 4 parts joined 
together. Seeds ranged in two rows along the inner angle 
of each cell. 

Ob8. Sir J. K Smith describes the fruit as uneatable in 
Ireland; but he must have tasted only unripe berries, 
because I can testify, from repeated experience, that the ripe 
fruit is really very^ palatable ; the eating of one giving a zest 
for more. His ihust be indeed a fastidious taste, who would 
reject them, especially at such a season ; although its claims 
to notice are sufficient to rank it high even with summer 
fruits. It is eagerly devoured by children when they can get 
at it, and is generally esteemed by persons of a mOre culti- 
vated taste residing near the spot. 

11. Geum rtpak. Near Warrington, May 22, 1829. 
Receptacle of the pistils elevated on a hairy stalk. The 
lower portion of the style is quite smooth, hairy from the 
hooked part upwards. The language of the description in 
Enffm FL seems inaccurate. 

VOL. III. 

12. Sibthorpia .Enretpcea. Near Brandon Mountain, Oct. 9, 
1829. There is a trifid nectary with awl-shaped segments 
at the base of the bristly germen, opposite to the two smaller 
segments of the corolla. In each cell of the capsule are 
four tunicated keeds. Bristles of the leaves, stem, &c., not 
jointed. This plant is frequent by road sides between 
Castle Gregory and Connor Hill and in other places adja- 
cent. 

13. Orobanche minor. Mucruss, Oct. 26, 1829. — Gen- 
eric Character: A nectary at the base of each filament; 
none below the germen ; but the filaments are inserted on 
the lower side of the corolla's tube considerably higher up 
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thf^n tbe bottom. Stigma with a deep central depression. 
Embryo at one end of the seed, enclosed within a large pro- 
portion of albumen. 

14. Cheiranthusyru^icttfoitM. Conway and Rbuddlan Cas- 
tles, N. Wales, March 29, 80, 1830. The pubescence^ in 
every part, even that of thegermen, consists of spindle-shaped 
or acicular bristles appressed to the surface of the plant 
and aUached by the tniddk ofdp, moving easily on a centre like 
tbe magnetic needle ; the bristles are placed longitudinally. 
No instance of stellate or simple pubescence observed. 

l^.C^rexaespiiosatindsiricta, Woolston,'near Warrington, 
May 14, 1829. So far as the distinctions between theseCarioes 
depend on the shape of the mouth of the corolla, I am now 
inclined to think them fallacious. What I take to be C 
Mri<^ has the mouth of. the corolla destitute of spinula?, 
whereas in C dBspiioea it is fringed almost like the Welsh 
specimens of C. stricUu 

16, Eriocaulon sepianffulare. Dromuchty Lake, near 
Kenmare, August 7, 1829* Boot rather progremve than 
creeping, resembling in thb property Subularia aquatieom 
The corolla in both kinds of flower consists of tux) petals, or 
segments — the two other floral coverings I judge to be a two- 
leaved calyx, and there is also an outer scale or bractea larger 
than the rest of the coverings. In the fertile flower the 
petals seem to be free, of oblong form, bearing, like those of 
the male flower, a roundish gland near the apex. Gennen on 
a short stalk. Stigmas two. Stamens four, abortive in the 
fertile flower, and in the male flower always attended by an 
abortive pistil; both are arranged indiscrimisudely on the 
common receptacle. 

When the bottom of the lake consists of peat, as in Dro-. 
muob^ lake, the buoyancy of the herbage frequently causes 
a separation of a large tuft from the adjacent soil and it 
•then forms a submersed and almost floating island; but 
when the bottom is gravelly as in Cbmie Lake, 3 or 4 miles 
to the westward, no such effects occur. 

17. Trichomanes hremsetunu Turk waterfall) July 31, 
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1829. This is w^ described* The receptacle does certainly 
when the fractification is much advanced project, often above: 
four times the length of the cover, and often bearing cap-. 
sules throughout its whole length ; and this extension of the 
receptacle is gradual. The young fructification appears in 
November and December, at which time the receptacle is 
included within the involucre. 

18. Hy menophyllum Tunbridgense, Near Killarney, August 
1, 1829. Covers, as described, sharply toothed, compressed, 
valves dilated upwards. Seeds aggregate, in fours, the stalk 
of the fructification winged. Pinnae rhomboidal, truly pinna- 
tifid, with 8 or 10 segments, very much toothed at the apex 
and their nerve discontinued. Frond complanate, of a glassy 
appearance. 

The texture is more delicate, and the reticulation smaller 
considerably than in the next species, and it is not, like it, 
liable to curl up in drying. It grows to a larger size, and is 
often very broad, approaching to a lanceolate figure, and 
with a stalk of considerable length. I have specimens six 
inches in length. 

19. Hymenophyllum fVilsoni. Near Killarney, August, 
1829. Frond oblong, with a very short stalk compared with 
the other species. Finnce not properly pinnatifid but wedge* 
shaped, abrupt, widest at the top with four or five erect or 
ascending, simple or forked segments* (seldom any more) 
obliquely dispmed in reference to the rachis, the segments 
are less tcx>thed at tlie apex than elsewhere and their nerve 
is not discontinued. Cover entire, the valves very prominent 
at the back, ovate. It is supported on a stalk bent upwards 
and not very evidently winged. Seeds disposed, as in the 
other species, four together, surrounded by a pellucid cover- 
mg. 

The reticulation of the frond is much coarser in this 
species, it curls very much in drying. 

20. Equisetum variegatum, var. Mucruss, near Killarney, 
December 9, 1829. In a wet ditch. Stem mostly simple, 
two feet high or more, with ten principal furrows and ten 
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intermediate smaller ones. Sheaths as in the Southport 
specimenst bat generally without the long tapering point to 
^e segments. The sheath really extends much below the 
black or discoloured part* 

Addendum. 
Salicomia. Mr. Borrer long since observed 5. fndico9aj 
and herbacea to be diandrous. See Dillw. & Turn. Bou 
Guide, p. 597. 

The following Plants are marked as examined and com- 
pared with JEng. Fl. and the descriptions found unexcep- 
tionable and exact ; 



Scirpus rufus 
Eleocharis acicularis 
Aira cristata 
Sherardia arvensis 
Galium boreale 
Campanula hederacea 
Gentiana nivalis 
Torilis nodosa 
Slum inundatum 
Vaccinium Myrtillus 
Erica cinerea 
Pyrola media 
Saxifraga stellaris 
Sedum villosum 
Cerastium aquaticum 
Pyrus Aucuparia 



Thalictrum flavum 
Ranunculus auricomus 
Thymus Calamintha 
■ Acinos 

Scrophularia vemalis 
Teesdalia nudicaulis 
Lavatera arborea 
Hypericum birsutum 
Hieracium umbellatum 
Hypochaeris maculata 
Cichorium Intybus 
Carduus Marianus 
Eupatorium cannabinum 
Artemisia Absinthium 
M vulgaris 
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OBSERVATIONS on thb DIFFERENT VARIETIES of 
ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Lam. cultivated in thb MAURI- 
TIUS ; By L. BOUTON, Vicb-Sborbtary or thb Nat. 
Hist. Soc. of that island, and Corbbsfondent of thb 
Royal Musbum of Nat. Hist, of Pabis. 

{Sead at the meeting of Hie Natural History Society ofManari- 
iiusj and communicated by M. Bouton^ with the drawings 
Jrom the pencil of Professor Bqjerjfbr this Journal.) 



I HAVE undertaken to write the Natural History of the Fruit 
Trees which are cultivated in the Island of Mauritius, as well as 
of those, few however in number, which are found indigenous 
in our forests, and from the culture of which, some advan- 
tage may be expected* My intention is to glance at them 
under their agricultural and oeconomical characters, and 
to notice particularly those which I think would deserve to be 
more generally diffused. The result of my researches shall 
be laid before the Society at its several meetings. I am 
aware of the difficulties that lie in the way of such an under- 
taking ; remotely situated as I am, far from large libraries, 
extensive collections, or learned bodies, and consequently 
destitute of objects for comparison, how can I hope to avoid 
falling into repetitions, or what is worse, giving credit to 
errors, long since rectified in Europe ? On the other hand^ 
though beset with many obstacles, I enjoy many advantages 
for the accomplishment of this design. The plants that I 
shall describe are growing before my eyes, and with the 
exception of the few fruit-bearing vegetables that have been 
brought from Europe, all those introduced from Bengal, 
China, Madagascar and the other intra-tropical regions, 
grow here as vigorously as in their native soil. Of these 
I mean to give a successive enumeration; and, happy in 
the belief that their history will present some remarkable 
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facts that deserve attention, I propose now to speak to 
the Society of a species of the Genus ZizyphuSj which is 
abundant in the mountains, and which presents a certain 
number of varieties, some of which though probably hitherto 
unnoticed, might constitute new species, if submitted to a 
close examination* I shall content myself, however, with 
describing them without taking on myself to give them a 
new appellation. 

ZizYPHUS. Lam. Ill, t 185. DC. Prodr. ii. p. 19. 
Nat. Ord. Rhamneje, 22. Br. DC. l. c. 

Z. Jujuba, Lam. Diet. iii. p. 318. DC. Prodr. ii. p. 21. 
(Tab. CXL.) — Rhamnus Jujuba, Linn. Sp. — Mains Indica, 
Rumph. ii. t 36. — Perim Toddal. Rheed. Mai. v, vi. 41. 

The shrub which bears the fruit, known in the Island of 
Mauritius by the name of " JlfoMon," rises to a height of 
about 25 or SO feet. The Bark is greyish, thick, and cracks 
in age, leaving deep crevices on the Trunk. Branches 
spreading, drooping, and the young branchlets, as well as the 
underside of the foliage, covered with a cottony, whitish, but 
sometimes rust-coloured down. Leaves nearly oval, rounded 
in some varieties, elongated in others, finely toothed along 
their edges, blunt, of a glossy green above, and marked with 
three longitudinal main nerves. Spines growing in pairs, 
one large, straight and sharp-pointed, the other smaller, 
stronger and hooked. These two last characters belong 
equally to several other species of the genus Ztzffpkus* 
flowers axillary, greenish, arranged in small tufts. Calyx 
6-toothed ; Petals 5, unguiculate ; Stamens with the filaments 
curved inwards; a fleshy disk that surmounts the ovary 
is tipped with 2 Styles. The Inflorescence appears after tba 
rains of January and February, and the fruits ripen in June 
and July, continuing till the b^inning of September ; they 
are fleshy drupes of an ovoid or rounded form, enveloping a 
bony and wrinkled Nut of 2 monospermous cells, one of which 
18 most frequently abortive. 

The Mqsson grows readily and seems to delight in the 
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most arid soil, requiting no particular treatment; it is seen 
abundantly in the southern districts of the island, as the Black 
River, at the place called Tamarind, at the Pampelmousses, 
and in the very town and suburbs of Su Louis. The fruits 
present some differences in the form of the pericarp and 
kernel, and in the adherence or non-»adherence of the 
sarcocarp to the seed, and I have discriminated six varieties 
cultivated on my own property of Pampelmousses. 

I. Nesh adhering to the nuL 

Fig. 1. Fruit roundish, rather compressed, with a small 
cavity at the base, it turns to a yellow colour when ripenings 
and is sometimes spotted with purple. Flavour acid : the pulp 
becomes farinaceous and sweetish when it has attained the 
utmost degree of maturity. This variety, one of the com- 
monest, is probably the type of the species, and the plant 
which Rumphius has figured and described in the Herbarium 
Amboynense under the name of Malus Indica. {Herb. Jmb* 
V. ii. t 36.) 

Fig. 2. Fruit oblong, terminated by a small point, and 
assuming a beautiful lemon-yellow when ripe. This variety 
is larger in all its parts, the fruit frequently attaining the 
size of a pigeon's egg. The taste is sharp, but agreeable 
when perfectly mature. 

Fig. 3. Fruit much like the preceding variety ; but smaller 
and with scarcely any point. The flavour is highly pleasant, 
and this variety, which is in all respects to be preferred, 
deserves general culture and wide diffusion. 

Fig. 4. Fruit roundbh, terminated by a very small point 
and remarkable for having a longitudinal furrow, which 
divides it into two slightly elevated projections ; it turns, in 
ripening, to yellow, marked with small purple spots : the 
taste is very unpleasant. 

Fig. 5. Fruit rounded, umbilicate, often marked by slight 
ribs, as in the preceding variety. Pulp sweetish and agree- 
ably tasted ; kernel very large, and terminated by a small 

sharp point. Branches spreading widely, and loaded with 
Second Sbbies. 2 s 
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closely-placed fruits. This variety is very decided, firom 
the form of the fruit and seed. 

IL Flesh not adhering to the kemeL 
Fig. 6. Fruit elongated, very large and remarkable for 
the spindle-shaped seed which is terminated by a long pro- 
jecting point. The taste is not pleasant. 

I am inclined to believe that the two plants mentioned in 
the 2d volume of De Candolle's Prodromus, under the names 
of Zizyphus rotundatOy and Z, Mauritiasuiy belong, the former 
to Var. 5, and the latter to Var. 6, of 2!. Jujvba. The 
name Mauritiana^ and its habitat, as well as the habitat of 
2. rotimdata^ DC. are not correct ; because no plant of this 
genus is indigenous to our island : the two kinds which 
grow in Mauritius are Zizyphus (EnopUoj (MilL Diet & 
DC. Prodr.) recently introduced from Ceylon, and cultivated 
in the Botanic Garden at Pampelmousses, and Z. Jujvba^ of 
which I have just enumerated the principal varieties, and 
which is found almost all over the Island. 

I cannot conclude this article without o£Eering my thanks 
to my colleague, M. Bojer, for the drawings which he has 
kindly executed at my request, and which faithfully represent 
the six varieties of Zizyphus Jujuba^ which I have had the 
honour to describe to the Society* 

L. BOUTON. 
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INFORMATION RESPECTING THE UNIO 

ITINERARIA.^ 



TO THE MEMBERS OP THE TRAVELLING NA- 
TURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, and to all friends of 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES, BOTANY in particular. 

ft 

{CoHedion of Caucasian Plants: — Expedition into Arabia 
fir Hie purposes of Zoology and Botany.) 



The Travelling Society has received and distributed, during 
the past year, the first set of the dried plants which were 
collected in the environs of Schuscha, in Caucasian Georgia, 
on the frontiers of Persia, by M. Hohenacher of Wurtemberg. 
The same Botanist has just transmitted a much larger col- 
lection of complete and well-prepared specimens. These are 
already distributed into a hundred separate sets, furnished 
with printed labels, and ready to be delivered, so that we are 
in a situation to satisfy the demands of those friends who may 
forward to us the value free of expense. 
The collections are of two kinds, viz. ; 

1. For the associates or such other individuals as have 
already received the first set: 138 species, different from 
those which have been already delivered, for 15 florins (32 
francs, 25 cent.) 

2. For those persons who have not received the first set, 
175 species, of which a great number form a portion of the 
first set, the price is fixed at 20 florins (43 francs.) Those 
subscribers who have already a claim on the Society's funds, 
may deduct it from the amount of this packet AH the 



* From the Gennan Circular of Drs. Hochstetter and Stcudel. 
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friends of Botany will consider these terms very moderate, 
when they take into view the distance of the country and the 
very heavy charges upon freight* The specimens are generally 
complete and very fresh ; the fruits being added to a good 
number of them. 

To give an idea of the rarity of the species which are in 
the two collections, we here cite the names of some :-^ 

Iris Sibiriccij Stev. — .Mgilops squarrosa^ L. (erroneously 
marked as JE. cylindricciy Host.) — TriHcum orientale^ M.B. 
— Minuarta montana^ L. — Scabiosa micrantha^ Desf. — /tero- 
cephalus plumosusy Coult. — Galium BMthemcwn^ "Willd* — 
G. tenuissimunij M.B. — Liihospermum tenuiflaruniy L.— 
Lysimachia dubia, Ait. — Phyteuma catnpanuhideSf M.B. — 
Cynanchum acutumj L. — Astrcmtia Caucasia^ M.B. — Ane^ 
thum cymbocarpum, D.C. — Scandix austraKs^ L. — Sium land^ 
foUun^ M.B. — Omithoffolum chhranthum, M.B. — Cucubaius 
fiwbriatusj M.B. — Silene saxatilis^ M.B. — S. spergulaifiMay 
M.B. — Pimpinella aramaticaf M.B. — Queria HispanicOj L.— > 
Allium aBndum^ Fisch. — A. mbellum, M.B. — Cercutium >H- 
ffiduMj M.B. — Pyrus ekBOffniJblia, Pall. — Capparis herbaoea^ 
Willd. — Delphinium divariccUum, &c. 

We embrace this opportunity of announcing a new 
expedition, and request the co-operation of all those who 
are friendly to natural science. Two naturalists, M. G. 
Schimper, already known to the members of this Socie^ by 
his journey to Algiers, and M. Wiest, a doctor of medicine 
and botanist from Wurtemberg, will start during next 
month for Egypt, whence they will proceed towards the 
close of the year to Arabia, to explore principally the shores 
of the Red Sea and the chain of Mount Sinai. The convent 
of St. Catherine, where they will receive hospitality, will 
afford a favourable place for keeping their collections in 
safety, and thence they can be forwarded to Europe by way 
of Suez and Alexandria. 

The wishes that M. De CandoUe had expressed in a letter, 
directed our views long ago to Arabia, and the particulars 
which M. Gay of Paris has kindly communicated respecting 
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the little known treasures of the Flora of this country have 
decided us to put this journey into execution. Some coUec-* 
tions of dried plants that had been made by an old gardener 
of the Viceroy of Egypt in the desert of Sinai during June, 
1832, were lately sold at Paris, and though gathered at too 
advanced a season of the year, they still contained upwards 
of 230 species of acknowledged novelty. This proves what 
our travellers may easily accomplish by a residence of six 
months in such a little known country. 

A part only of the expenses of this journey will be defrayed 
by the members of the Society and purchasers, as large 
grants have been made to M. Schimper by the government 
of Baden, and to Dr. Wiest by that of Wurtemberg. 
Through the special bounty of our king, a sum of 1000 
florins has been granted to Dr. Wiest, who is the principal 
organ of the Society, and who advances an equal sum from 
his own funds. 

Still, these means are not sufficient to accomplish this 
long journey, and we consequently request the members of 
the Society and all friends of Natural History who may feel 
interested in this enterprise, to lend their assistance. We 
venture to hope that the aid granted by the governments of 
Baden and Wurtemberg, as well as by the king of the latter 
country, added to the urgent recommendations which our 
travellers carry to the Consuls of the different countries 
through which they are to pass, will excite such confidence 
as that the number of shares, fixed at 30 florins (64 francs, 
50 cent.) will enable them to fulfil in every respect the 
object of such an important enterprise. Our agreement 
with the travellers is of such a nature that if the proceeds 
do not cover the expense, the loss will fall first on them- 
selves, so that the shareholders enjoy all possible safety and 
can incur no risk. 

We also engage that such individuals as had taken shares 
for the Algerine journey and may likewise' come forward 
with subscriptions in behalf of this new enterprise, shall 
receive a special reimbursement for the small success with 
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which, on account of peculiar circumstances, tliis former 
expedition was attended. They will obtain gratis, a pro- 
portional share of the collections which our travellers may 
make on their road, and especially in Egypt, where they 
are to pass some months. The extraordinary subsidies, to 
which we have alluded, and which are advanced to the 
travellers, enable us to make this arrangement. Of coarse 
the subscribers to the new expedition will not suffer by this 
engagement : the terms of the contract with our travelling 
naturalists being such as to permit a guarantee that the 
Arabian plants shall not amount to a higher relative price 
than those Georgian collections spoken of above. 

We request all such as may desire to share in the fruits of 
this undertaking to remit to us, at the latest before the close 
of this July, the amount of their subscriptions, of which the 
minimum b 30 florins. We shall gladly receive larger sums 
from such as desire more complete collections. The larger 
are the subscriptions, the more extensive will the expedition 
be, lasting probably some years, and including Mount 
Lebanon in Syria, and even Abyssinia. If, contrary to all 
expectation, the number of shares taken for the Arabian 
journey be too few, the sums already paid will be returned, 
and the travellers will visit some suitable country with such 
resources as they may have; so that the Travelling Society 
will be free from any engagement with the shareholders. 

We would further point out that the object of this journey 
extends not to dried plants alone, but to seeds and bulbs : — 
likewise to zoological productions, namely insects, shells and 
fishes, for which we will receive separate subscriptions. On 
particular order, we can furnish MoUuscse preserved in spirits 
of wine, reptiles, birds, skins and skulls of Mammiferae, &c. 
Dr. Wiest, taking by preference the botanical department, 
M. G. Schimper will particularly devote his attention to 
zoology, giving, however, all such mutual aid as may advance 
the great ends of the journey. They will likewise observe 
whatever may regard medicine, geography, ethnography, 
with a view to publish at some future time the result of their 
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• 
remarks and investigations, so that this expedition will be 

important in all respects and worthy to be recommended to 
every friend of Science. We especially bespeak for it the 
favour of those who are actual members, or who intend to 
join our Society, for which the main object is botany. 

We hope that such persons as may desire to possess 
Caucasian plants, when sending us the amount of these, 
will also be willing to join in subscribing to an enterprise 
which has so just a claim on their confidence and encourage- 
ment. 

Professor Hochstetter, Dr. Steudel. 

EssuKOXN nr Bataria, April 5, 1834. 



EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD of QUITO, 

AND TOWARDS THE SUMMIT OF GHIMBORAZO, IN I83I. 

Bt Colonel Hall, of Quito. 



{Communicated by the Author.) 



Early in July, ISSl, M. Boussingault, well known to the 
scientific world, arrived in Quito, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the most interesting points of the country, especially 
with a view to their volcanic and mineralogical character. 
I gladly embraced the opportunity of making new or repeat^ 
ing old excursions, in company which would render them 
doubly interesting. 

Before entering into the detail of our various rambles, it 
may make them more intelligible to premise a short general 
sketch of the mountainous region they embraced. 

By casting a glance on the Map of Colombia, compiled 
by A. H. Bru^ it will be observed that the portion of the 
great mountain chain, which may be called the Quitinian 
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Andes» reckoning from Mount Cayambo under the equator 
to ChimborazO) in lat* 1^ 27' 1%" S., is composed of two 
parallel ridges, connected by an elevated plain, on which 
stands the city of Quito, with its dependent towns and 
villages. Two transverse ridges, one of which, not indicated 
in the map, runs between Cayambo and Mohanda, a little to 
the south of Otovalo, and the other, betwixt Cotopaxi and 
Elenisa, known by the name of TiopuUo, divide it hydro- 
graphically into two basins, of which the northern empties 
its waters into the Guaillapamba, by which they are conveyed 
to Elsmereldas, while those of the Southern are collected by 
the rivers of Achambo, and pass through the valley of Banos 
into the Pasta9a and Maranon. The eastern of these two 
ridges is crowned by the lofty summits of Cayambo, Imbaburu, 
Antisana, Sinchulagua, Cotopaxi, Ruminan, Tunguragoa 
and Capac-Urcu, called by the Spaniards El AUoTj while 
the western presents the no less aspiring masses of Pichincha, 
Atacazo, El Corazon, Elenisa, Carguirazo, and Chimborazo. 
Of these Antisana, Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, Capac«Urcu, 
Pichincha and Carguirazo present unequivocal traces of 
ancient or recent volcanic eruption. The effect of these 
gigantic pyramids, most of them covered with perpetual 
snow, on the general character of the scenery, is that of 
grandeur and sublimity, often approaching to gloominess. 
The diminutive vegetation of the cultivated plains offers no 
intermediate masses to break and soften the landscape : drear 
mountain-ridges meet the eye and bound the horizon in 
every direction. The clouds, almost constantly gather<- 
ing round them, add to their sombre hue, though fre- 
quently they present pictures of striking interest. I have 
sometimes observed from Quito, four alternate strata of clouds 
and land on the face of Cayambo, its base shrouded by the 
mists rising from the intermediate valley of Guaillapamba; 
its centre lying clear above; a belt of clouds round the foot; 
its snow-clad crest, the summit of which towered over all, 
like a golden coronet reflecting the last rays of the setting 
sun. The mineralogy of this region is of the same uniform 
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character with its landscape. M. Boussingaolt was tired of 
finding scarcely any thing bat Trachytes betwixt Quito and 
Chimborazo. The few exceptions will be hereafter noticed* 
It is not easy to determine the native character of the 
Tegetation in a country long peopled and cultivated. The 
traveller is struck by the want of trees — an uncommon defi- 
ciency in South America — but it is natural to imagine the 
aboriginal forests have been long since destroyed^ for the 
purposes of building and fuel. The thickets or copses which 
cover the central regions of the mountains continue to 
supply the latter; but timber of very indifferent quality 
Bust now be brought from a considerable distance. The 
only forest-trees, scattered over the inhabited country, are 
the CapuU {Ptunus salicifoUa of Humboldt) ; the Arayan 
(14. No. 6,*) an elegant species of Willow, {ScUix HumboUti* 
ana f) and a tree, called by the Indians Quipua^ the seeds 
of which have the smell of Juniper, found in the sandy 
plains round Ambato. Even of these few, the three former 
seem rather domesticated than indigenous. I never met 
with them in any uninhabited part of the country, and 
wherever they appear they seem to have been planted for 
some purpose of utility or ornament. The fruit of the 
CapuU very much resembles a black cherry : the tree grows 
to a large size, and affords good timber of a reddish grain, 
though it is not sufficiently abundant to be an article of 
commerce. It is readily propagated in the driest and 
sandiest soils, and in two or three years affords both shade 
and fruit The fruit of the Arayan is also eatable ; the leaves 
when bruised have the fragrance of the Myrtle^ (to which 
Natural Order it belongs,) but it is of slow growth, and diffi- 
cult increase, and is therefore comparatively scarce. The 
graceful spires of the WiUaw give a picturesque effect to 
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many of the towns and country seats, where it is employed* 
like the Lombardy Poplar in Europe, which it resembles 
greatly, to form walks or Alamedoi ; but it must be owned 
it looks everywhere like a foreigner. 

With respect to the Shrubs and smaller plants of the 
table land, there is a marked difference betwixt the two 
basins already mentioned. Throughout the Northern, the 
hedges are composed of a species of Euphorbia, abounding 
in milky juice, of Bamadesia spinosa, Durania tnaccmAoy 
Gesneria ubnifbUa, Sabna rubescens, two shrubs called by the 
natives Souko, several species of Sokmum, a species of 
Monnina, and several syngenesious shrubs, interspersed with 
Tacsania tripartita^ AUtrtBmeria Caldasiif Passifiora — f (11. 
No. 6.) Datura sanguinea, Thibaudia f Embus f Andromachia 
igniaria, the bark of which is used for tinder, and a species 
of Mekutoma called by the natives Colka, and used in conjunc- 
tion with the Hypericum laricifolium, to produce a yellow dye; 
to which may be added, in more sheltered situations, two 
species of Mimosa^ the only ones found at the elevation of 
above 8^000 feet. Among smaller plants, several varieties 
of CJalceolaria lavanduhB/olia, Jhribunda, amplexicauUs, perfih 
Kataf gracilis^ integrifoUa ? 2 species of (Enothera^ a species 
of Ckame, and numerous families of Syngenesia, constituting 
the populace called weeds, contribute to form the epithet 
siempre verde, evergreen, bestowed by the Spaniards on Quito. 
In the ravines are found several elegant species of Lilies^ 
though bulbous-rooted plants are by no means abundant 
round Quito, and the vallies and banks are clothed with 
Sedum Quitense, and a variety of Ferns and Mosses, among 
which grows a small orchideous plant with white flowers. 
The Southern basin, with the exception of the narrow vale 
of Banos, presents features strikingly different. After passing 
the iParamo of Tiopullo, we enter a country, the soil of 
which attests the volcanic eruptions of Cotopaxi, Tungara- 
gua, and Carguirazo; plains of crumbled pumice-stone and 
barren sand extend from Callo to Riobamba. The hedges 
are formed almost exclusively of AgaveSy the tali flower- 
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sulks of which are employed ia roofing; we find everywhere 
the Ckutm cyUndrieus^ Tma and eoccmelltfer; the landscape 
BO longer maintains the character of ^^ evergreen/' but wears 
the pale and yellowish hue of a perpetual autumn. The 
natural aridity of the soil is increased by the scarcity of rain ; 
while, in the basin of Quito, the inhabitants reckon nine 
months of winter (meaning wet weather) in the year, those 
of Ambato and Riobamba can with equal certainty count on 
nine months of summer. 

The mean temperature of the neighbourhood of Quito 
may be reckoned about 56^ : that of the city itself is about 
57^. The temperature of the Southern basin is rather higher, 
and may be estimated at 60^. Every difierence of elevation 
produces of course, a corresponding variation of temperature* 
The mean of the Paramos may be reckoned at 88% and 
when we reach the limits of perpetual snow at 32^. There 
is a circumstance, worthy of notice, with regard to the tem- 
perature of elevated tropical regions, because it has a 
powerful influence both on animal and vegetable life ; that 
is the UNIFORMITY of the yearly temperature, so diflerent 
firom our European seasons. Thus, as Humboldt observes, 
(De DistributUme geqgraphica Planiearum^ p» 152.) the mean 
temperature of Quito is nearly the same with that of the 
South of France, yet a variety of European fruits, such 
as peaches, nectarines, grapes, figs, &C, which ripen well 
with even an English summer, never reach perfection in 
Quito, where the daily range of the thermometer throughout 
the year is from 48^ to 65^. The plants of the Andes will, 
for the same reason, be with more difficulty naturalized and 
more readily degenerate in Europe than those of the Alps 
or of northern latitudes, when transported to warmer climates ; 
since both in the Alps and in Lapland, there is an alternation 
of summer and winter, difiering only in length and intensity 
from those of France or England, while the plants of the 
Andes are rarely exposed to a variation of above 17° through- 
out the year. They thus acquire, like the inhabitants, a con- 
stitution ill adapted to support great changes. I have never 
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been able to cultivate the plants of the Paramos, even in 
Quito: the seeds refuse to germmate or the plants either 
perish before taking root, or preserve a brief and languishing 
existence. No doubt, other circumstances, such as atmo« 
spherical pressure and the action of Kght, co-operate, as 
Humboldt observes, with the effect of temperature; but 
these circumstances increase the difficulty of vegetable emi- 
gration. Another peculiarity of the elevated tropical regions, 
is the great heat of the sun's rays, as compared with the 
shade. I have seen a thermometer placed on the grass, at 
Quito, rise to 120^, which is equal to its utmost range at the 
level of the sea; while in the shade its extreme range is 
eo^—oe", in the high lands, and 80<> — 88^ on the coast. It 
is for this reason that the heat seems more oppressive in Quito 
than in Guayaquil, there being frequently in the former a 
difference of more than 60^ between the two sides of a street 
or wall, and these daily inequalities contrast more strongly 
with the annual uniformity of temperature already indicated, 
and still farther complicate the peculiarities of Andean 
vegetation. I have alluded to reflected heat, because it is 
that to which animal and vegetable life are subjected, and 
perhaps the only modification of the sun's rays which can be 
accurately examined. 

It seems more easy to naturalize the vegetable productions 
of Europe in the regions of the Andes, than vice versd^ 
European flowers adorn the gardens, and European veg^ 
tables supply the tables of Quito, as of every part of the 
table lands. The introduction of the Cerealia is one of the 
few benefits conferred by the Spaniards on the New World* 
The Indigenes appear to have used only Maize^ the Cheno^ 
podium Qvtntia, the Potato^ and the Oxalis tuberosa or Oka. 
Barley meal constitutes at present the chief article of their 
diet; for bread, though cheap, scarcely falls within their 
scanty resources. Oats and Rye are, as yet, unknown, 
though well adapted to many of the poorer soils, especially 
the sandy tracts round Ambato and Riobamba. The same 
cause which prevents the perfection of European fruit, limits 
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the nomber of those of native growth ; about the elevation 
of Qaito, we find none wild but the CapuU^ a species of 
Blackberry f and, on sandy soils, the TVfia ; Currants, Goose- 
berries and Raspberries seem adapted to the climate, but 
have not yet been introduced. Strawberries are abundant ; 
but they are probably natives of Chili. Pears and Apples 
are plentiful, but small and ill-flavoured. The celebrated 
Peaches of Ambato remind the European traveller, less of 
the likeness than of the difference. Pine Applesj Cherimoyas, 
Oranges^ Limes^ AguacaHe {Laurus Persea), GranadiUa 
(Passifiora — ?) and other tropical fruits, are brought from 
the adjacent valleys or Cdlientee ; but it may be supp^^sed 
little improved by the journey. The idea oi perpetual Spring 
is pleasing to the imagination : but the reality is purchased 
in the Andes by the want of those glowing forms and colours, 
which nature sheds over tropical climates, while the mono- 
tony of earth and sky, scarcely observable by the traveller, 
would be gladly exchanged, by the less fortunate resident, for 
the varied interest of European seasons. 

Excursion to the Summit ofPichinchcu 

On the 16th of July, M. Boussingault, accompanied by 
Professor Jameson and myself, set out to visit the volcano 
of Pichincha. The city of Quito is placed immediately on 
the roots of the mountain, a circumstance to which it proba- 
bly owes the security it has hitherto enjoyed from earth- 
quakes. This advantage is indeed generally attributed to a 
miraculous image of the Virgin which is displayed on all 
occasions of danger, or rather when the danger is over ; but 
the solidity of a rocky basis, compared with the sandy soils 
of Tacunga, Ambato and Riobamba, may be supposed con- 
siderably to assist the miracle. The deep ravines, which 
furrow the flanks of the mountain, called by the Indians 
Gfuatcttf, extend into the town ; and several edifices, one of 
which is the cathedral, are built on arches thrown over them. 
The road to Pichincha crosses one of these ravines, close to 
the convent of the Becoktos of La Mercedj which communi- 
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cates with the city by a brick bridge, the height of which is 
— feet above the bottom of the deli. It is evident from 
their perpendicular sides that these fissures have not been 
gradually formed by descending waters ; we must therefore 
consider them as rents, caused by the action of the volcano, 
at a period beyond the reach of tradition, probably ere it had 
worked itself the present outlet, on the opposite side of the 
mountain. The first part of our ascent lay through the 
cultivated lands of a farm, belonging to the convent. Not 
only Barley, but Maize and Potatoes, are grown to the height 
of near 12,000 feet. The average limit of cultivation may 
be placed, everywhere in the Andes, at betwixt 1 1,000 and 
12,000 feet, subject of course, to local variations. The 
farm of Licso, belonging to Antisana, round which have 
been observed considerable crops of Barley, is, by M. 
Boussingault's barometrical measurement, 1 1,440 feet above 
the level of the sea. The farms at the foot of Chimborazo 
are equally elevated. The mean temperature of these 
heights (about 45^), would be insufficient to ripen the harvest, 
without the aid of the sun's vertical rays, which supply the 
want of a continued summer-heat. After passing this zone 
of cultivation, we entered the more picturesque region of 
thickets and pastures, which extends from about 10,000 to 
13,000 feet. This central girdle, which is nearly uniform in all 
the Quitenian Andes, is principally composed of Bamadesia 
spinosOi Berberis glauctx^ Rubus gUAratiu^ Hypericum laricifb^ 
liunijAndrcmachia ignioTicijLobeUabiserrata f a low bushy tree, 
called by the Indians, from the figure of its leaf, Puma maqui^ 
(Lion's paw,) and a variety of syngenesious shrubs, among 
which is (5. No. 8.), distinguished for its fragrance, (20. No. 
8.) a MdoBtoma — f with scarlet calyx and paleyellow blossoms 
abounds from nearly the level of Quito ; various species of 
OxaliSf Valeriana^ SteUarta^ Geum-^f (14. No. 8,) and Fiola ? 
flourish in the shade. The Fragosia aretoides^ mixed with 
Eryngium^ and a species of AlchemiUa with an orbicular 
serrated leaf, forms a turf remarkable for its rigid density, on 
the whole of the ascent from Quito: two species of Andromeda, 
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and the rich Fuchiia triphylla, clothe the banks of a shady dell, 
through which the road winds close to a beautiful cascade, 
which, seen from Quito, resembles a stripe of silver ribbon. 
Humming Birds, attracted by the abundance of their honeyed 
food, frequent the whole of this region. Close to the water- 
fall is a small farm-house, near to which the springs called 
IjOS Uayas dt San Frcmcisco gush from Trachytic rocks, and 
are received in a stone fountain, sculptured with the arms of 
the Seraphic Order, two hands clasped^ from which the 
water is conveyed by an aqueduct, across the stream of the 
waterfall, and thence in subterranean conduits to the convent 
in the city. It is justly esteemed for its superior purity, 
being unmixed with the melted snows which descend from 
the Paramo. On one occasion, when Professor Jameson and 
myself visited this spot, we found the fountain adorned with 
garlands of flowers by the devotion of the Indians ; but its 
sculptured basin and ornaments are fast going to decay. No 
prospect can be more magnificent than that which presents, 
itself from the neighbourhood of the cascade. Quito lies 
immediately below us like a map, while the sound of its 
many bells comes up, mellowed by the distance : its sugar- 
loaf hill {El PanedUo) seems but a garden mount. We look 
over the edge, called El Cluzsque, which masks the city on 
the east, and commands the cultivated valley of Chillo, in 
the midst of which rises the isolated hill of Ylalo ; the hori- 
zon is bounded by the eastern ridge of the Quitenian Andes, 
on the northern extremity of which rises the snowy mass of 
Cayambe, designating the line of the Elquator ; nearly on our 
front is Antisana; still further to the south, Sinchulagua, 
and the beautiful volcanic cone of Cotopaxi form the eastern 
extremity of the heights of TiopuUo, which connect them 
with the western ridge of Elenisa, Corazon, Atacayo and 
Pichincha, thus completing a circle of vision, probably 
unequalled in the grander features of mountain scenery,* 
Immediately after passing this interesting tract, we entered 



* The accompanying plan (Tab. CXLI.) may contribute to make this 
description more intelligible. The point A may be supposed the spccta- 
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on the dreary r^ions, known in all the mountain ooiintry 
by the name oi Paramos or Pqfanales. The prospect above 
described is here hidden by the sinuosities of the ascent, and 
the eye rests on an unvaried expanse, covered by long grass, 
the faded hue of which harmonizes with a sky almost con- 
stantly clouded. It is at this elevation, from 13,000 to 
14,500 feet, we find the cattle-farms, or HatoSf of the Andes. 
On many of these, several thousand head of cattle wander 
almost wild over an extent of country equal to an English 
county ; but of this we shall make more particular observation, 
in our excursion to Antisana. The practice of burning the 
Paramos to improve the pasture, has probably contributed to 
diminish their Flora. We find, mingled with gramineous 
plants, Swertia umbeBataj Wemeria nuHngena^ Andromackia 
acauliSf Gentiana sedifolia^ the corolla of which contracts and 
folds up on the touch; Ramtnculus PeruvianuSf chiefly near the 
ditches ; Senecio — f Valeriana — ? a species of Plantago and 
CcUceolaria ericoides. Few wild animals inhabit these elevations ; 
one of the few is a species of reddish Fox, which the natives 
call a wolf. Rabbits are often numerous, but different both 
in colour and habit from those of Europe. They are of a 
small size, with fur nearly resembling that of the hare, 
which they are also like in their mode of living amoQg the 
rocks and bushes instead of burrowing. They are, in a certain 
degree, migratory, abounding at times and suddenly disap- 
pearing for several months. Deer are found on most Para* 
mos. A beautiful species of spotted partridge also frequent 
the long grass, and the Condor is seen sailing down the 
dreary vales in quest of the carcases of such cattle as die by 
disease or accident. He frequently approaches so near as to 
startle the traveller by the rushing of his dark broad wings, 
and seems to watch his journey as if with the hope some sud- 
den snow-storm might leave him a stiffened helpless prey. Nor 
is such an occurrence impossible or even very uncommont 
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Storms of snow, bail, and wind are frequently formed in the 
Paramos with such sudden violencei that the herdsmen, in the 
duties of their office, are either buried in the snow-wreaths, 
with the cattle they endeavour to extricate, or sink beneath 
the icy wind, which rapidly benumbs their limbs and facul* 
ties with the torpor of death. In this state they are expres- 
sively said* to be emparamados ; and, when these hurricanes 
prevail, the inhabitants observe that ]Si Paramo esta bravo, 
** the Paramo is angry ;" and as some are more tempestuous 
than others, there are Paramos which have the term mup bravos, 
or '* very passionate" constantly attached to them. Such is the 
Paramo of Assuay, betwixt Quito and Cuenca, which requires 
to be travelled with the precaution of a boisterous channeL 
Pichincha, on the other hand, is considered muy numso, or 
^ very tame," though we did not escape a smart hail-storm, as 
we reached the rocky pinnacle called Gtiagao Pichincha, or 
Yowng Pichincha, in the Quichua language, to distinguish it 
from the mouth of the volcano, which they call Rucu or Old 
Pichincha. The crest of the mountain is formed by an 
irregular line of trachytic rocks, running nearly east and 
west, commencing with the pinnacle above-mentioned at the 
eastern extremity, and terminating in the mouth of the 
volcano, towards the west. The distance between them is about 
a league, which is doubled by the windings of the road. 
The figure of the Paramo, extending from this central eleva- 
tion, is something like that of a hand, or an irregular star, 
the intervals between the fingers, or rays, being formed by 
ravines furrowed by the descending waters. (See Tab. 
CXLIII.) This appearance is general in the mountains of 
the Andes, where it has not been destroyed by recent volcanic 
eruptions. Close to Guagao Pichincha are the remains of a 
TamAo erected by the Indians, cvWeA IncaPika: nothing but 
the foundations are now visible. It seems to have consisted 
of a body and two wings, divided into very small apartments. 
We had now completed the ascent, having reached the height 
of betwixt 15,000 and 16,000 feet in about six hours, from 
Quito, at a foot pace. As it is important to arrive at the 
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¥Q|cfMio early ifi the iporiwg» we had determined on paaaiag 
tbe nigbt as n^r to it as pospibie. We accordingly proceeded 
far fibiout f^ leag^e qh th« western side of the ridge, to a 
l^ilviQey on one side of which is a cliff which projects a little at 
i|s sqiQinit, so ^ to forn^ a Machai or cave» if such a term 
cap be properly uppli^ %o a spot of ground so partially 
iheU^ed. However* there was dry ground enough to sleep 
qfk, as the weather was fine, and firewood to prepare our coffee 
9^4 supper, af|ef which indispens^le arrangement we formed 
<Hir beds of OHr nAides' furqiture* cloak% &e<, and slept com-* 
fort^y, though the thermometer fell during tbe night to S2P. 
We awoke with a clear frosty morning, and while breakfiuat 
wa$ preparingf collected n few plants» among which was an 
^l^Wt Calceolaria^ apd i^ spiall JMbvmeda^ growing on tbe 
rpcks* The whole of thi^ regiqq, to the foot of the vokamo, 
is rich in alpipe plaht& Among them are CAuquiraga inmgms^ 
yery abundi^nt; Gentiana — f the largest qieciea of the Andes; 
ibree different J^upines ; a li^ge aquatic FfUeriatui ; CUcdiiufi 
fejkxwn^ C mvaky Draba aretioid^ IX afyuaides,. and atiH 
n^iarer to the sandy summit, Eq^eleiia << JPruylyoa^* 80x^49^ 
f^icokf^ ^ida Picbinchen^ CeroaKufn 4e»siiMi> and several 
Grascies. 

With every respect for the authori^ of a naturaliat juad 
philosopher, so correct as Humboldt» I must here point out 
Sftveral inaccuracies in a passage quoted from his works, in 
P^rt y. of the Botanical Miscellany, p. 206. «« Still higher,'' 
h^ says, ^* namely at an elevation of 3,500 metres (179Q 
toises), th^ arborescent plants terminate." If we observe 
^hose slopes of the mountains which descend tpward the table 
land of QuitOy yv^ find the region of arborescent shri^bs 
risipg everywhere to the height of 13,000 feet. Tunguragi|i^ 
is covered with copses to the elevation of 18,317 fee^ by 
M« Boussingnult's barometrical measurement* But, if we 
examine those steeps^ which rise fropi the plains of the 
^arapon on the east, and from the forests of ^e Pacific on 
the west, we shall ^d not only shrubs, bi|t even forests, 
fiscei;iding to nearly 14,000 feet. The tree (S No. 8.) is 
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seen ntear the Arehal on CfaimborfUi)^ aild on the wtiterti 
ride of Pichincha, at an equal elevation^ forming lar^fe fbrestii 
The circumstance of our collecting abundance of fii^^-wood 
where we slept^ is a proof that there is no scarcity of arbores^ 
cent plants^ ** To behreen 3000« and 4100 m^tres^ ( 1026 to 
210S toises) the region of Alpine plants extends/' This is 
still more inaccurate : none of the plants mentioned in thib 
passage are seen at a less elevation than 14|000 fiset, atid 
more commonly, especially the Fra^fkf&n and Sida Pichin^ 
ekemsiSf at 15,000. The leaves of the former do not, by*the«- 
bye, shdter the benighted Indians; although, from their 
resinous quality, they are useful for fueL The Bammenbu 
Gnematmif stated to have been << gathered by Ouzmann upon 
the mountain Corazon, at an elevation of 8480 toises^" I 
found in great abundance near the metallic vein of Condon 
nuea, in the mountain of Capac^UreUj at nearly the saibe 
height, 14,496. '<At the height of 4100 metres (2108 
toises) the alpine plants give place to the grasses." The 
reverse is the fiict. The Paratnos or PtsffcnalUf as wb have 
seen, succeed to the central bdt of copse or thickets, and are 
themselves surmounted by the region of alpine plants, which 
extends to the limit of perpetual snow. Professor Jameson 
and myself have often, in our excursions^ admired the rich 
carpet of flowers, consbting of the Gf^ntfcvus, Draba$f Ia^ 
pineB, Skh Pidwuekenau^ AlehemiOaSf (hdciiia^ 8cc., which 
Nature seems to take a pleasure in spreading dver the last 
confines of vegetable life. ** At 4600 metres, (2860 toise^)^ 
there are no phsenogamous plants under the EquatoK" la 
addition to what has been already observed, I must remark, 
that on Chimboraso, at above 17,000 feet, I found several in 
flower, specimens of which have been sent to Dr. Hooker. 
I am inclined to think there must be some mistake in the 
translation* of this passage, for Humboldt^ himself, in his 



* The translated passages in question, have since been catvfolly collated 
with the original of M. Humboldt, and fbund cortect W* J. H. 
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Treatise <'De Di&tributioM Oeographica PUmiarumy p. 107," 
names the plants already mentioned and several others, as. 
growing ^^ Propter nives, altitudine 2000 — ^2460 hexapo- 
.darum." But to return to our journey, we proceeded with 
a bright sunshine at the foot of the rocky ridge, commanding 
on our right an unbounded prospect over the woods of 
Esmeraldas, which extend to the sea-coast of the Pacific. 
The ocean is said to be visible in clear weather ; but the 
mists evaporating from this mass of forest generally closed 
the horizon : the distance, in a straight line, is about eighty 
miles. The volcano soon rose before us, with its wall of 
dark rocks, contrasted by the pale sands, heaped everywhere 
round it, and extending over the plain below, giving a dull 
desolate appearance to the landscape. There is, at the 
eastern extremity, a wide gap» or break, in the rocky edge, 
which renders the approach to the crater more practicable 
than it would otherwise be* The ascent is, however, too 
steep to be attempted on horseback. We accordingly dis- 
mounted ; and though the whole elevation is not above 500 
feet, the toil of struggling up, knee-deep in loose sand, joined 
to the oppression of breathing the rarified atmosphere, 
obliged us to make such frequent halts^ as would have 
appeared to a spectator below, ignorant of the circumstances, 
to denote any thing but pedestrian vigour. We took at least 
half an hour to ascend, while less than ten minutes brought us 
readily to the bottom, on our return. We reached the edge 
of the crater at about half-past 7 ; a few minutes' delay would 
have deprived us of the whole prospect; the clouds were 
£sist rolling up the ravine, but two columns of smoke were 
distinctly visible, rising near the foot of a cliff, which seemed 
incrusted with sulphur. The activity of the volcano, a fact 
considered problematical in Quito, was thus placed beyond a 
doubt. The form of the crater is different from the idea 
commonly entertained of a kind of circular basin. It is an 
immense ravine, widening probably into a considerable valley, 
with a descent towards the woods of Mindo, that is, in a 
direction nearly opposite to Quito ; the occasional eruptions 
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are thus not likely to be dangerous to the ci^. The moun- 
tain isy however, frequently shaken with explosions, and 
lately a torrent of mud ruined the road leading to Mindo, 
which follows the banks of a river, descending from the 
mountain, and with which the ravine of the volcano seems 
to communicate. The colour of the rocks varying from dull 
red to cinereous-blue, their masses shivered on all sides into 
pointed pinnacles, so different from the general character of 
Trachytic formations, irresistibly impress on the imagination 
the idea of a period when a gulph of fire, since exhausted by 
its own efforts, vomited desolation over the surrounding coun- 
try. The forests, which now cover the southern and western 
flanks of the mountain, are rooted in decomposed pumice. 
The whole plain of Quito presents the same appearance, 
although in a degree less striking, from the changes and 
admixture of the soils, produced by cultivation. It is to be 
observed, that the mud poured out from the volcanos of the 
Andes is much more readily adapted to vegetable productions 
than the indurated lavas of Etna or Vesuvius. This is strik- 
ingly manifest in the neighbourhood of Cotopaxi and Car- 
guirazo, the eruptions of which are of recent date. Pichin- 
cha well deserves the epithet of ^^Rucu^^* {old) given it by the 
Indians. Its present commotions are the enfeebled efforts 
of age. Many centuries must have elapsed since it existed in 
all its tremendous power ; for we find no record of its having 
done any considerable damage, either in the traditions of the 
Indians, which notice both the eruptions of Cotopaxi and 
the fall of the dome of Capac-Urcu, or in the more recent 
histories of the Spaniards. We reckoned, from the edge of 
the crater where we stood, to the sulphureous exhalations 
below, might be a depth of about 1500 feet The possibility 
of a descent naturally suggested itself; and, at a subsequent 
period, the attempt was made. On the 28th of July, 1882, 
Professor Jameson, Don Pedro Negreto, Dr. Terry of the 
United States and myself, visited Pichincha for this purpose. 
We slept in the cave already described, and on the morning 
of the 29th proceeded to the edge of the crater. We found 
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the dcseeht less diflkiilt than we had expected foir about dOO 
feet^ but hei^e our progress was dot short by a perpendicular 
precipice* The point we reached is indicated by the 
extremity of the road in the Skeidi of the upp^ part of 
Pkkmcha, (Tab. CXLHL), and the section^ (Tab. CXLIL) 
will show the nature of the descent. 

We had been less than half an hour on the summit when 
the prospect below became shrowded in mists* We were 
amused by observing the warm air as it ascended to the 
brink of the crater and encountered the cold stream above» 
deposit ib moisture in the form of cloudy wreaths^ which 
floated round usi It is this opposition of temperatureb 
which renders the volcanic glen almost constantly invisible 
from above. Of several excursions made for the purpose, 
this was the first in which ]( had obtained a view of it. The 
sulphureous vapour, scarcely perceptible while the crater is 
dear, is strongly pungent when condensed by the damp misty 
air, and contributes to itB gloomy aspect — most imposing 
when its interior is most obscure. By M* Boussingault^s 
barometrical measurement, the height of the volcano is 15,676 
feet. According to Humboldt, it is 1 5,976 ; and according 
to the Academicians, who measured it in 1799, 15,606. The 
last observation is, in these cases, generally the most correct ; 
and in all the comparative nieasurements of Humboldt and 
Bouasingault, the superiority of the barometer of the latter 
must be taken into consideration. Calculating by boiling 
water, I had, on a former occasion, estimated the height at 
1 5,704 feet. Water boils at 1 S6^. Though snow frequently 
falls, it never remains long on Pichincha : what is brought 
to Quito is not snow, but masses of hailstones froasen together 
in the clefts of the rocks. The limit of perpetual snow under 
the equator is fixed by Humboldt at 15|736 feet, by Bouguer 
at 15,608, and by Leslie^ from a calculation of the increased 
capiioity of rarified air for caloric, at 15,207. Pichincha is, 
therefore, barely within this limit, whichever be the measure- 
ment we assume ; but the line of perpetual congelation must 
also be presumed to admit of some local variations. The 
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warm air, whieh asomds from tbe ra?ine of the volcanO) has 
doubtless some influence in raising the general temperature. 
When a considerable portion of a mountain rises high enough 
to be ooTeced with perpetual snow, the congealed mass has 
probably a contrary effect on the surrounding f^tmosphere^ 
so that the line may descend somewhat lower than when a 
mere solitary peak is so elevated. We found the lowest 
limit of snow, on Cotopaiiiy at 15,646 : on Antisan% at 15,888: 
on Chimborazo, at 1^000 : and on Cayambe, where a broad 
field of snow is spread over a gfvdual descent, as low as 
14^21T feet. Generally, on all the Cordillera, the snow 
descends much lower in summer, that is in tbe dry season, 
from June to October, than in the rainy season, or winter. 
We visited Cotopaxi and Chimborazo in November and 
December, and Cayambe in October: the two former^ 
when the winter had set in, and the latter at the end of the 
dry season. 

Having finished our survey, we returned the same day to 
Quito, peribrming the descent in about seven hours. 

Five eruptions of Pichincha are recorded in tbe Annals 
of Quito; viz., in 1583, 1530, 1560, 1560, when consider- 
able masses of stone were carried down th^ ravine, a<)joining 
Inc^ Pilca, into tbe plain, a little to the north of Quito, 
which is still called in the Quichua language^ Jbeo^pamfcx, or 
<^ the plain of stones.^ This emption is not easily reconciled 
with the present figure of the volcano, unless we suppose it^ 
as isi frequently the case, to have broken out, not from the 
^ater, but laterally from the neighbourhood of Gttagao 
Picl^iffkckOn In October, 1660, it rained ashes for several 
dfkys \n such abuodwce as to cover the country to a con* 
sidlerable distance, in memory of which event, the festival of 
tbe *^ Virgin of Mercies'' is still celebrated on the 97th of 
Octobers to whose miraculous image was ascribed the pre- 
si^r^^tion of the city. 

Excursion to the QbsidioJf^ Rods qf Quisca. 
M* (ioiissi^gault bloving been informed of the existesioe of 
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a mass of Obsidian, near the farm of Sicsipambat on the 
eastern ridge of the C!ordillera, I accompanied him on 
the 27th of July for the purpose of examining it. Oar 
road lay across the valley of Guaillapamba> the upper half 
of it being known by the former name, while the lower part 
is called after the river which flows through it. The hill of 
Ylalo forms the division. Adjoining to Quito, on the north, 
is a level grassy plain called the Ejido of Anaquito. After 
crossing it in a north»easterly direction, the road descends 
precipitously to the village of Guapulo, placed in a ravine, 
formed by the stream of Machangara, which runs close to 
the city. About midway in the descent stands the elqpint 
church of Guapulo, famous for its architecture, its shrine of 
coral and miraculous images. In coming from Quito, the 
traveller looks down upon its dome and towers, which seem 
planted in a lonely dell, while, to those ascending from the 
valley, it appears placed on a mountain. The huts of the 
Indians, screened by the v^etation round them, are scarcely 
visible in the landscape, so that the edifice stands an object 
of lonely beauty. At the farther end of the village a stone 
bridge crosses the Machangara, close to which a small 
tributary stream precipitates itself in a cascade, shadowed 
by trees. The height of the bridge, above the level of 
the sea, is 8056 feet. The descent from Quito is con- 
sequently 1468 feet. The profusion of Mimosas along the 
road-sides indicates the approach to a milder climate. Emerg- 
ing from the ravine, through which the Machangara pursues 
its course to the Guaillapamba, we reached the village of 
Cumbaya, which consists of little more than Indian cottages 
grouped round a church. The farms and gardens in the 
neighbourhood produce Sugar-cane, which, at this elevation, 
requires three years to ripen. Oranges, Limes, small Agua- 
cates, Granadillos, a species of Walnut-tree, with a round 
fruit, called Tortes by the inhabitants; we also found the Mi^ 
tnosa — f whose button-like yellow blossoms are esteemed for 
their fragrance, and some trees of the Sapindus saponaria in 
gardens ; the vegetation, however, is by no means luxuriant ; 
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the soil is a hard ferniglDons clay, which needs artificial 

irrigation, and this is scanty, because both the river of 

Guaillapamba and its tributary streams bury themselves in 

deep ravines. Between Cambaya and Tumboco it is crossed 

by what is called a Socabon Bridge. This is one of those 

contrivances which seem entirely due to the Spanish setders. 

The Incas employed bridges of twisted bushes to cross the 

larger rivers ; and I am not aware that in Europe we have 

any model of a Socabon Bridge. Socabon means a cavity. 

To form the bridge, a tongue of land is selected on one side 

of the river, capable from its breadth of being readily per-^ 

forated : an arch, or vault, is then worked through it, without 

aid of masonry or timber : when it is completed, the channel 

of the river is deepened so as to give the current a direction 

through the aperture, and the old bed being thus abandoned^ 

the perforated tongue of land forms a bridge over the new 

course of the stream. This may be more readily understood 

by the sketch, (Tab. CXLIV.) where A is the original bed 

of the river; B the perforated tongue of land; C the road. 

The traveller^ who is not aware of the circumstance, is often 

puzzled to find how he has crossed the river, without having 

met with a bridge. One might, at first sight, imagine these 

bridges the work of Nature, but the old course of the stream 

plainly indicates that its change is artificial. We shall meet 

with another of these bridges in our present excursion, and 

there is a third near Guaranda, on the road from Guayaquil. 

The inhabitants of Aculato have been several years employed 

in forming one to cross the river near this town. These 

bridges have the advantage of needing no repairs, and of 

lasting, one cannot say how long. 

The village of Tacabuco is larger than Ambaya, but nearly* 

of the same description ; the distance betwixt them is almost 

a league. Proceeding about two miles, we crossed the ravine 

of Chichi. This is one of those tremendous fissures which 

are frequent in all the district of Quito. It extends from 

the base of the eastern Cordillera to the course of the 

Guaillapamba. Its depth is about 1000 feet, more, rather 
Second Ssbiss. 2 x 
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than less. Its sides, everywhere perpendicular, denote it to 
have been suddenly produced by volcanic action. A narrow 
winding path leads to the stream which flows through it. On 
the eastern side we find carbonate of soda. From the ravine 
It is about a league to the farm of Sicsipamba, where we 
arrived early in the evening. The Spaniards have little 
love of a country life, and diis taste, or distaste, they have 
communicated to their South-American descendants. In the 
whole territory of Quito, and we may extend the observation 
as far as Cuenca and Guayaquil, there are not more than 
half a dozen country residences, which display any attention 
to decency or comfort. In the whole valley of Chillo we 
may reckon two : one belonging to the Marquis of San Jose, 
and the other to D. Vicento Aguirro. All the rest, though 
several of them have been constructed at a considerable 
expense, are monuments of neglect or decay. As they are 
almost all built on one plan and differ only in size, one 
description will serve for all. The style of architecture is 
monastic. A large quadrangle, surrounded by corridors, on 
one side of which are a chapel and a stone cross, or the remains 
of one in the centre: gloomy apartments, generally filled 
with grain, hides and lumber, in which the traces of painting 
on the mouldering walls and ceilings indicate that they were 
once intended to be inhabited, and one of which, more con- 
spicuous by its dirt and litter, is the residence of the mayor- 
domo^ or bailiff, and his family : not a pane of glass to exclude 
wind, and scarcely a door will close on its hinges : — such is 
a farm-house, or rather, I should say, such are the farm- 
houses in this country. But to make amends for these 
defects, we find abundance of open corridors and miradores, 
or ^^ look-outSj^^ as if plenty of fresh air were the only 
desideratum on the summit of the Andes. A few rose-bushes 
sometimes indicate the site of a garden; where, however, 
little is cultivated but alfalfa or tares, for fodder ; for of all 
arts, that of gardening is least understood or practised in 
South America. 
Sicsipamba is the property of Don Jose Feliz Valdineso» 
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one of the richest inhabitants of Quito; and both the 
establishment and our accommodations were superior to 
what are commonly met with. The house is situated imme- 
diately on the base of the eastern ridge of the Cordillera; 
behind it rise the Paramos, which form the pasture and 
breeding grounds of the farm. Cattle raised in these high 
lands are afterwards fattened in water-meadows or poireros^ 
for the Quito market. The Indians, who are properly the 
serfs of the estate, live in cottages, scattered over the demesne. 
They amoont sometimes to several hundred, especially on 
the tillage farms, which have often attached to them manu- 
factories of coarse cloths, or Bayetos. Few of these Indians 
speak or understand the Spanish language. The Quichuoj 
on the contrary, is generally spoken by the country pro- 
prietors and overseers or bailiffs. Although it scarcely enters 
into the limits of these sketches to give a detailed account of 
the present condition of the aboriginal possessors of the soil, 
who still constitute the mass of the population in the south 
of Colombia, some few remarks may be interesting. Those 
who desire a full and perfect statement, may consult the 
*' Secret Memoirs," presented to the Court of Spain, by the 
two UUoas, and first published in Spanish and English by 
Mr. David Barry in 1826. The importance of this work 
can be duly appreciated only by those, who» from residing in 
the country, can vouch for its exactness. It is curious to 
compare the copious and interesting information it contains 
with the meagre details given on the same points by the same 
authors, wlien writing for the public : nor is it to be wondered 
the court of Spain should have buried in oblivion a work 
which is the severest condemnation of its colonial policy. 
I regret that so fisir as regards the condition of the Indians, 
it is to the present day, classical authority. In what relates 
to the oppression of the Corregidors there is some change. 
The Indians are no longer compelled to purchase spectades 
or silk sioMngSf if the Corregidor happens to have them for 
sale ; but, on the other hand, they are, on all occasions, the 
bea^ qf burthen of the government^ as well as of their masters. 
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tbeir curates^ and indeed of every body who chances to lay 
hands on them. <<Tfae Indians," say the Ulloas, p. 238, 
<< are real slaves ; and it would be fortunate had they but 
one master to whom to yield the fruit of their toil : but they 
have so many, that while they labour to serve all, not the 
slightest part of their hard earnings remains for themselves*" 
In order that these remarks may not be considered unfounded 
declamations, it is sufficient to keep in view the following^ 
account of the actual condition of the Indians, considering 
it as applied only to those of the Equator, because both in 
Venezuela and New Granada, they are* fewer in number 
and little different in rights and condition from other free 
labourers, while I cannot speak with certainty, as to what 
changes may have taken place in Peru. The observations of 
the Ulloas extend to the whole ancient Empire of the Incas, 
that is, from Bolivia to the northern boundary of Quito. 
We may consider the number of Indians in the two depart- 
ments of Quito, and Cuenca as amounting to not less, and 
probably more, than 300,000 souls; the entire population 
being about 500,000. They constitute the whole mass of 
agricultural and manufacturing labourers, and as such, at 
least nine-tenths may be considered as adscripti glebm ; 
while the remaining tenth are artizans or free labourers iu 
the towns, and some few of them petty proprietors. The 
condition of the great majority is as follows : — Every estate 
or farm, and many farms which have obrages or manufactories 
annexed to them, has a certain number of Indians, called 
Conciertos or Ganyanes. The wages of a Ganyan are twenQ^ 
dollars a-year ; but by a year is meant 360 days of labour, 
marked on a species of tally, by a line or raya. Twelve 
360 rayas complete the year's salary ; but as a deduction is 
made for the numerous festivals of the Catholic Church, for 
all the Sundays and Saturdays of the year, (the latter day 
being allotted to the cultivation of a small piece of ground 
given him in addition to the salary,) the Indian, even suppos- 
ing him never to lose a day's labour voluntarily, labours about 
18 months for the 20 dollars : but every year the government 
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requires of him a tribute of 8^ dollars, so* that for the 
annual support of himself and family he has remaining 
about 10^ dollars. This sum, however, is not paid him in 
money, but in grain, potatoes, and other produce of the 
estate, at the same time that every loss on the property, as 
of sheep, cattle, or whatever he may be charged with, is 
inexorably placed to his account. In this situation he 
necessarily gets into his employer's debt; and this debt, 
which goes on continually augmenting, is made a pretext to 
enslave him and his family for ever; for though he may 
change his master, as the debt is transferred with him, he is 
equally the slave of each succeeding employer. It is super- 
fluous to enumerate all the petty vexations, frauds and 
tyrannies to which such a state exposes him. Where power 
and avarice are placed in competition with ignorance and 
weakness, the result is easily calculated. It is true that in 
each district there is a magistrate, called ^^ Protector of the 
Indians," whose duty it is to see justice done them, in the 
settlement of their accounts and other disputes with their 
masters ; but it justice is in South America a rare commodity, 
we may imagine how much of it falls to the share of the 
unfortunate Indian. I now continue the extracts from the 
" Secret Memoirs." — " Whatever may have been said of the 
tyranny of the Encomenderos towards the Indians at the 
time of the conquest, we can scarcely believe, after what 
we have seen, that it equalled that of the Spaniards and half 
castes at present. If they were then the slaves of the 
Encomendero, at least they had but one master; but they 
have now the Corregidor, the manufacturer, the farmer, his 
overseers, and what is still more scandalous, the very ministers 
of the altar, all of whom treat the defenceless Indians with 
greater cruelty than the greatest exercised on Negro slaves. 
To form a perfect idea of the manufactories {obrages)^ we 
must consider them as a galley rowing incessantly during a 
calm, and destined never to reach a haven of rest. The 
labour commences before the light of day, when each Indian 
is locked into the room in which is assigned him his daily 
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task. At mid-day their wives bring their miserable pittances 
of food, after which the doors are again closed on them* At 
nightfall the overseer enters to collect their tasks. Tboae 
who have been unable to conclude them are chastened by the 
overseers, without hearing reasons or excuses, with lashes by 
the hundred, for this is their only mode of reckoning them, 
and are left shut up in the prison ; and although the whole 
building is nothing else, there is alwajrs one room with stocks 
for their more peculiar and more barbarous punishmenL 
During the day the master and his overseers make frequent 
visits, when the least symptom of neglect is punished in the 
same manner, with stripes, which are repeated in the evening 
when the task is delivered. This punishment is the more 
cruel, as they are not the less compelled to pay from their 
earnings the deficiency in their daily labour ; and as the debt 
goes on increasing from year to year, it furnishes a pretext 
to the master to enslave not only the Indian but all his 
family. The consequence of this barbarous treatment is, 
that the Indians quickly fall sick, partly from this repeated 
punishment, and partly from the bad quality of their food. 
The hardest hearts would be moved to see them brought oat 
dead and already reduced to skeletons ; for the greater part 
of them die with their tasks in their hands." — p. 270 — 280, 
Spanish Edition. 

Upon such a system was built the manufacturing prosperity 
of Quito, destroyed in great part by the freedom of commerce, 
and still regretted by most of the proprietors of the ooantry. 
Let us now quote from the Ulloas the benefits the Indians 
have derived from the introduction of Christianity. 

** As soon as these curates take possession of their churches 
they commonly bend all their efforts towards amassing wealth, 
for which purpose they have invented a variety of practices, 
by means of which to extort from the Indians the little that 
might escape from the grasp of the Corregidors. One of 
these is the practice of brotherhoods, which are so numerous 
in every village that the churches are full of saints, each of 
which presides over a brotherhood ; and, in order that the 
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may not leave their work, the celebration of such 
saints' days as fall in the week are transferred to the Sunday. 
When the Sunday arrives, the wardens of the feast must 
collect 4^ dollars, which is the price of the mass; as many 
more for the sermon, which consists of merely four words in 
praise of the saint, pronounced in the Indian language— any- 
thing, in fact, which comes uppermost ; and then as much 
more for the procession, wax and incense, all of which must 
be paid in ready money down, because the dues of the church 
admit of no delay. After which comes the customary present 
to the curate of two or three dozens of fowls, as many 
chickens, Guinea-pigs, eggs, sheep, and a hog, ' if they have 
it; so that when the saints* day comes, the curate sweeps off 
everything the Indian and his family have been able to raise 
in the whole year ; and if he has not animals of his own, he 
must buy to make up the deficiency, and if, as usually 
happens, he has no money, he must pledge his person and 
labour for the debt. As soon as the sermon is over, the 
curate reads the names of those who are to be wardens the 
next year, and, if they refuse the nomination, they are com- 
pelled by stripes to accept it; and when the day comes, 
until the money is ready, the curate delays the mass and 
sermon, though it be till the evening, as we often witnessed* 
To show the profit derived from these feasts, we will relate 
what was told us by a curate of the province of Quito, viz., 
that in them, and in the commemoration of the dead, he 
collected every year above 200 sheep, 6000 fowls . and 
chickens, 4000 Guinea-pigs,* and 50,000 eggs. Besides 
the lEetut of the Brotherhood^ there is no Sunday or feast day 
in the year, on which the festival of some saint is not 
celebrated, besides the month of the defunct, when all the 
Indians are compelled to bring offerings to the churches, of 
the same kinds as at the feast, which are placed on the graves, 
and while the curate repeats a response upon each, bis 



* In tliis ooQDtry Guinea-pigs are used as an artide of food. 
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senrants collect the offerings. This lasts all the month of 
November. It is customary to make an offering of wine ; 
bat as this, in many places, is not to be had, the carate hires 
out a bottle of his own, which is passed on from grave to 
grave, at a real or two for each. By these and similar 
extortions, a curacy, the legal rent of which is 700 or BOO 
dollars, is made to produce 5000 or 6000, and often more." — 
p. 335. 

^^ It may be supposed that after the curates have extracted 
all the gain they can from the Indians, they do the same by 
their wives and children. For this purpose, while the carate 
devizes on his part (for this is the name they give to tyran- 
nizing), he recommends his concubine to do the same on 
hers. The female, known as such in all the parishes, takes 
charge of the Indian women and children, and assigns to 
each a task of cotton or wool to spin ; while to the oldest 
and most useless, she distributes fowls, which they must breed 
and maintain, and should any die or be lost, make good the 
deficiency. On feast days the Indians must work on her 
farm with their oxen, if they have them : they plough, sow 
and reap with no expense but the order; and the curate 
dispenses with the duty of rest and religious worship on the 
days set apart for them to serve himself and his mistress." — 
p. 339. 

<^ As they treat the Indians while alive, so do they use 
them when dead ; for rather would they leave their bodies 
to be devoured by dogs and vultures, than inter them without 
receiving the burial fees, though these should be collected by 
begging ; but should the deceased leave any property, the 
curate, however the relatives may oppose it, makes him a 
pompous funeral and carries off for his dues everything he 
possessed, leaving his children and family to beggary." — 
p. 341. 

It may be imagined, as the UUoas observe, with such 
treatment and such examples, what kind of Christians the 
Indians make. Just as good as would be an equal number 
of parrots taught to repeat the same creed as is taught to the 
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Indian, who affixes to it neither meaning nor interest. 
After what has been observed of the conduct of the curates, 
it aifords but a feeble consolation to humanity, to be informed 
that the only step taken by the Constituent Congress of the 
Equator in 1830, in favour of the Indians, that is, of the 
mass of the inhabitants, was ^^to recommend them to the 
paternal care of these curates" The first Columbian Congress 
in Cuenca in 1821, among many laws, indicative of a humane 
and liberal feeling, passed one in favour of the Indians, 
placing them on a footing of equality with the rest of the 
inhabitants ; but in the south this law has ever been a dead 
letter. The triple interest of the government, the clergy and 
proprietors, is too strong to yield to the feeble cry of outraged 
humanity, yet there is ^^retribution even here." The 
degraded and servile mass of the Indians can form no solid 
basis for the social edifice. They stand politically only as 
so many beasts of burden : and the consequence is, that the 
remaining inhabitants, few in number and depraved by 
examples of slavery and oppression, have shown themselves, 
of fdl the South Americans, the most incapable of establish- 
ing a free government, and the easiest victims of the feeblest 
despotism. — But it is time to resume our journey. 

On the morning of the 28th we set out for the Paramos^ 
accompanied by the bailiff and servants of the farm, driving 
along 20 mules and horses, that we might change our cattle 
on the road. After ascending for about two hours, we met 
with a considerable mass of Obsidian, slightly projecting from 
the surface of the ground ; but whether an isolated block, or 
part of a considerable formation, the locality scarcely enabled 
us to conjecture. As we continued to ascend the road, the 
weather became worse. A continued storm of sleet and snow, 
with a piercing wind, annoyed us considerably. The whole 
Paramo was mud and bog, and we crawled over the inequalities 
of the surface for about three hours, till we reached the cave 
of Quisca, the object of our expedition. It is a projecting 
cliff, rising to about 40 feet high, and extending about 50 
yards, formed entirely of Obsidian of a bright cofl^ee colour. 

Second Series. -2 y 
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richly veined and beautifully transparent. It is traversed by 
a minute vein of perlstein^ towards the base. From the 
appearance of the cliff, we may suppose it to form a con- 
siderable stratum above the trachytes. M. Boussinganlt 
thought it probable the cliff had been partially hollowed 
out by the Indians, who anciently resorted to it, to procure 
materials for their arms and utensils. Obsidian is, I believe, 
generally considered a pure volcanic product, and Humboldt 
imagined the fragments scattered through the country to have 
been thrown out by the eruptions of Cotopaxi ; yet in the 
neighbourhood of this volcano we found no traces of it, while 
here is an immense formation in situ^ constituting apparently 
an integral part of the Cordillera. We remained only long 
enough for M. Boussinganlt to collect specimens, for the 
situation was by no means attractive. The thermometer stood 
at 38% 11 A.H. We had not brought the barometer, but 
the vegetation and ascent indicated an elevation of betwixt 
14,000 and 15,000 feet. 

The next day on our return, we passed the farm of 
Oyamburu, memorable for being the southern extremity of 
the base measured by the Academicians on the adjacent plain. 
In the court-yard of the ruinous farm-house we found the 
stone on which they inscribed the compendium of their 
operations, published in their works. . They had also erected 
a pyramid at each extremity of the base, but the barbarism 
of the inhabitants had long destroyed these monuments of 
science: — the stones were scattered, and the level plain 
extending from Oyamburu to the ravines of the Guaillapamba 
alone indicates by its uniformity the site of their measure- 
ments. We passed from Oyamburu to the village of Puemboy 
placed on the edge of the ravine of Guambi, and crossing 
that of Chichi by a Socabon bridge, arrived at Tumbaco^ 
and returned the same afternoon to Quito. 

( To be continued.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, in the Island of MAURI- 
TIUS, ODRDfO the YEAR 1833. 

{Read on the 24^A day of August^ 1833.) 

Botanical part : drawn up by L. Bouton, Vice«Secreiary of 
the Society, and Correspondent of the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, 



The year which has just elapsed is far from having proved 
fruitful in botanical labours ; still some few cannot fail to be 
interesting to Science. M. W. Bojer has described and 
figured four remarkable plants, all native^ of the great island 
of Madagascar, or of the numerous adjoining Archipelagos. 
One of these, long cultivated in some parts of Mauritius, at 
the garden of Monplaisir, at Reduit, &c., belongs to the 
fiumly of LegundnosiB* As its aspect and habit offer many 
points of similarity to Poinciana regies (Bojer,) it had been 
probably confounded with that species ; but this beautiful tree 
having flowered for the first time in April last, its inflores- 
cence presented characters so difierent from Poinciana^ and 
even from all other LeguminoscB^ that M. Bojer found it 
needful to establish a new Genus for it, which he has dedi- 
cated to the learned and worthy patron of our Society, the 
Honourable Sir Charles Colville.* 

lliis Genus, which, according to De CandoUe's system, 
will rank in the Tribe Cassie^, is named by M. Bojer 



This plant has since been figured in the Botanical Magazine^ tab. 332^. 



»^ 
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ColviUea racemoscu It is a tree 40 or 50 feet high, with 
tender and brittle wood. The extremities of the branches 
bear long racemes of velvety bhssams, of a fine red colour : 
the calyx is globular, tomentose, 2-lobed; the upper lobe 
large, straight, divided in 3 or 4 teeth, marked with as many 
nerves; the lower one smaller, linear-lanceolate: corolla 
pentapetalous : veonUum of a singular shape, reniform and 
convolute, u e, rolled spirally inwards: carina pubescent, 
longer than the alae, of 2 petals : al<B oval-lanceolate : stamens 
10, their filaments free, unequal, downy at the base: ovcary 
subsessile, compressed, lanceolate: style filiform : stigma sharp- 
pointed : legume bivalved, straight, many-seeded : seeds ellip- 
tical, compressed. 

It was in 1824, that M. Bojer first saw this magnificent 
tree, which he found, bearing fruit only in the Bay of Bom- 
betoe in Madagascar; and from the seeds which he then 
collected, all the individual plants, now growing in Mada- 
gascar, are reared. 

Another plant which M. Bojer has made known to the 
Society, belongs to the Genus Barreliera.* It grows in fields 
in the province of Saccalaves at Madagascar, whence M. B. 
introduced it to the gardens of this country, where it thrives 
prodigiously and flowers almost all the year. Its yellow 
flowers, crowded in thick spikes and partly covered with 
coloured bracteas, its glossy green leaves, marked with red 
nerves, render it a peculiarly desirable species. M. Bojer 
has named it Barreliera monostachya. 

The third plant is a species of Cassia, which grows spon- 
taneously in stony barren spots around the city of Tannana- 
rivou, the capital of the province of Emirena in Madagascar. 
This Cassia is remarkable for its fibrous, capillary roots, 
which bear at their extremities little fleshy tubercles. The 



* M. Bojer deems it more conformable to Etymology thus to spell this 
name, which is a Genus dedicated to Father Barrelier. It is the Barleria 
of authors. 
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leaflets are from 30 to 35 in number, linear and mucronated : 
the fruit straight, beset with some scaly bristles. M. Bojer 
calls this species C. JUipendnla: we do not possess it at 
Mauritius. 

Lastly, M. Bojer has described a beautiful kind oi IponuBa^ 
which he has named /. glaberrima. Its aspect presents much 
affinity with /. B(ma Nox; but it differs essentially in the 
capsule, the seeds of wliich are black and furnished at the 
top with a tuft of silky haii*s. The Iponusa glaberrima grows 
in the island of Seychelles Archipelago, at Comora, and is 
also found on the eastern coast of the African Continent, at 
Madagascar, and at Diego Garcia. It is cultivated in some 
gardens of this island, and blossoms in September and 
October. 

Finally, M. L. Bouton has made known 2 species of 
GeniostomOj which grow in the interior of the thick forests 
in Mauritius, he has named one G. pedunculata, in reference 
to the long footstalks which support the fruit, and the other 
6. cardata^ from the heart-shaped form of its foliage. These 
two species are perfectly distinct from the Anassa or Genuh- 
sterna Borbanica, 

M. L. Bouton has communicated some details on different 
plants which exist in the Mauritius, whether indigenous or 
cultivated, and which are new to Science, or have been 
hitherto known by incorrect names. By this means M. L. 
Bouton has ascertained, through his communications with 
the scientific men of Europe, and chiefly with Professor 
Hooker of Glasgow, that a TermifuUia cultivated at Mon- 
plaisir, and which flowered for the first time in 1830, is the 
T. Bellirica of Roxburgh. He has also established the fact, 
that Sandarictan Indicum is the correct appellation of a tree 
which is cultivated in several parts of the island under the 
name of Bastard Mangosteen, and is enumerated in the 
catalogue of Mauritian plants, as Trichilia costatcu 

M. L. Bouton has likewise collected many of those Ferns 
which adorn the great forests of Mauritius, and convinced 
himself that several species grow in this country which are 
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not mentioned as so doing, in the great enumerfttions of 
plants. For instance, Polypodium cuitraium, which, accord- 
ing to authors, inhabits Jamaica and Martinique, is also 
found here on the trunks of old trees, at Nouvelle D^couverte, 
and in the forests which skirt the Grand Bassin. A little 
Lycopodiunii bearing much similarity to L. Hdveticum, and 
named by Desvaux L. pusUhan^ grows, according to the 
latter writer, in Bourbon only, but has been gathered by 
M. Bouton on the damp bark of old trees in our woods. 
Aspidium moUe and NepAroditmi pectinaiuniy the first of which 
is stated by Willdenow to be a native of St Lieon of Caraccas, 
and the habitat of the other is unknown by that author, both 
grow in Mauritius. 

A short description has been given by M. Bouton of a 
species of Spondic^y indigenous to Mauritius, and which he 
has met with on Long Mountain, in dry and barren soil. It 
is remarkable for the elegant form of its compound leaves, 
the leaflets of which are marked with red nerves and covered 
with close-set, silky and soft hairs. At Professor Hooker's 
suggestion, it has been called S. pubescens^ 
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HEDYCHIUM SUMATRANUM. W, J. 

Spica imbricata nutante, coroUae labio bifido, laciniis oblongis 
divergentibus. 

Gandasuli Utan. Malay. 

From Saluma, on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Stem erect. Leaves alternate, short-petioled on their 
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sheaths, lanceolate, very entire, very smooth, parallel-veined ; 
above a foot in length. Sheaths smooth, prolonged into a 
very long ligala. Spike terminal, nodding, short, dense, 
strobiliform. Bracts lanceolate, as long as the calyx ; within 
this the ovary is embraced by a tubular bract about half the 
length of the other. Flowers numerous. Calyx superior, 
tubular, oblique at the mouth. Corolla long, outer limb 
three-parted, with long narrow segments ; two segments of 
th^ interior limb much shorter and broader; the third 
segment or lip, which is united to the filament, bifida the 
divisions narrow and diverging. Filament very long, embrac- 
ing the style. Anther recurved, naked. Style length of the « 
stamen. Stigma thick. Ovary pilose, three-celled, several- 
seeded. Nectarial bodies oblong. 

Obs. This is a handsome species, and though its flowers 
are not so large and showy as those of the H. coronarium^ 
this is in some degree compensated by the greater number 
which expand at one time. It is the first wild species I have 
met with in the Eastern Islands. 

ALPINIA ELATIOR. W. J. 

Scapis radicalibus elatis, spicis ovatis, corollas labio integro 
basi mutico, foliis basi subcordatis glabris. 

Bunga Kenchong. Malay. 

Found on Pulo Nias, also at Ayer Bangy, on the west 
coast of Sumatra. 

The stems are from five to eight feet high, round, some- 
what compressed, smooth, striated; leaves alternate, bifarious, 
petiolate on their sheaths, ovate-oblong, broad, subcordate at 
the base, acuminate, very smooth on both sides, polished 
above, striated with fine parallel nerves ; from one to two 
feet long. Ligula of the sheaths rounded. Scapes rising at 
a little distance from the stems, two or three fefet high, erect, 
round, smooth, invested by sheaths which are rounded at 
tl^eir points and mucronate below the apex. Spikes short, 
thick, ovate, compact, densely covered with flowers. The 
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lower bracts are of a fine rosy colour, large and spreading, sa 
as to form a kind of involucre to the head ; the upper bracts 
are shorter, imbricated, oblong or tongue-shaped, rosy, with 
white ciliate edges, each supporting a single flower. The 
involucel or inner bract, which embraces the ovary, is tubular 
and irregularly bifid, being cloven more deeply on one side 
than the other. Calyx reddish, deeply cloven on one side, 
by which the three regular segments become secund. Corolla ; 
outer limb three-parted, s^ments nearly equal, erect, the 
upper one rather the largest ; inner limb unilabiate, longer 
than the outer, lip ascending, involving the anther, deep 
purplish red with yellow edge, rhomboid-ovate, entire, some- 
what crisped at the point, without spurs or sterile filaments 
at the base. Stamen shorter than the lip ; anther naked. 
Style as long as the anther. Stigma thick, triangular, 
anteriorly concave. Ovary sericeously pilose, three*celled, 
many-seeded. 

Obs. This is a very remarkable species, easily dis- 
tinguished from the other AlpinuB with radical inflorescence 
by the great height of the scapes, and the fine rosy colour of 
the lower bracts. 

ALPINIA CAPITELLATA. W, J. 

Foliis longe petiolatis supra glabris, racemo terminal! 
composito, capitulis florum bracteis involucratis. 

In the interior of Bencoolen. 

Stems four or five feet high. Lieaves alternate, bifarious, 
long petioled on their sheaths, broad lanceolate, fine-pointed, 
entire, parallel-veined, smooth above, slightly tomentose 
beneath. Sheaths villous near the top, terminating above 
the petioles in a long ciliate ligula. Raceme terminal, 
compound, inclining, red. Flowers in heads, which are 
embraced by- large round bracts. Calyx tubular, three- 
cornered, nearly entire. Corolla ; outer limb three parted, 
the upper segment fornicate ; the inner limb unilabiate, of 
one large coloured segment. Stamen one ; anther two-Iobed, 
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naked. Ovary tomentose, tbree-^selled* Style slender. Sdgma 
coDcave. 

Obs. The pecaliar manner in which the involucral bracts 
embrace the capitulate flowers and subdivisions of the panicle, 
forms a good distinctive character. The whole inflorescence 
is stiff and rigid, and wants that copiousness and richness 
which mark the greater part of this splendid genus. 

GLOBBA CILIATA. IT. J, 

Foliis ovato-lanceolatis nervis supra pilosis, paniculA ter*^ 
minali erecta, antherfi bicalcaratfi. 

Puar Amm. Malay. 

Stem slender, erect, from one to two feet high, somewhat 
compressed, spotted towards the base with purple. Leaves 
alternate, bifarious, subsessile on their sheaths, ovate-lanceolate, 
rounded at the base, acuminate, entire, the upper surface 
furnished with erect hairs disposed in lines along the principal 
nerves, lower surface smooth, dotted under the lens with 
minute papillae; about 4 inches long. Sheaths striated, 
smooth, ciliate along the margins, extending very little 
beyond the petioles, and there bifid. Panicle terminal, 
nearly erect, with alternate, divaricate, somewhat rigid 
branches, on which are disposed alternately several subsessile, 
yellow flowers. Bracts lanceolate. Calyx trifid. Corolla 
orange-yellow, two-bordered, the exterior three-parted, of 
which the upper segment is largest and concave ; the inner 
consisting of two smaller segments alternating with the outer 
ones. Lip elevated on the lower part of the filament and 
reflexed, emarginate, with a purple spot in the centre. 
Filament long, tubular. Anther with two subulate recurved 
lioms or spurs. Style simple. Nectarial bodies long and 
linear. Ovary containing several ovules. 

Obs. It is a small delicate species, grows in moist hollows 
on the sides of the hills and among the forests in most parts 
of Sumatra. The ciliary lines of hairs on the upper surface 
of the leaves distinguish it from most of its congeners. 

Second Sbeibb. 2 z 
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ARISTOLOCHIA HASTATA. IF. J. 

Foliis hastato-triiobis glabris, racemis axillaribus, perian- 
thio basi infiato, lamina erecta ellipdca marginibus revolutis. 

Found at Nattal on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Suffrutescent; branches long, spreading over the neighbour- 
ing shrubs, but not twining, angulate, jointed, smooth. Leaves 
alternate, petioiate, from six to ten inches long; hastately 
three-lobed, middle lobe elongated and terminating in a blunt 
acumen, very entire, very smooth, five-nerved, and strongly 
veined. Petioles two inches long, thick, round, channelled 
above. Racemes axillary, longer than the petioles. Flowers 
alternate, pedicellate, somewhat distichous; rachis flexuose. 
Perianth superior, purplish-red, smooth without, inflated at 
the base into an ovate six-angled ventricle, from which rises 
an ascending infundibuliform curved tube with revolnte 
margins ; lamina erect, elliptic, revolute at the sides, tomen- 
tose on the inner surface, as is also the inside of the tube. 
Style short, thick. Stigma orbicular, peltate, divided on 
the summit into six conical erect lobes. Anthers sessile, 
regularly arranged in a circle below the stigma, six in number, 
each consisting of two lobes, which are 2-celled and deeply 
furrowed along the middle. (As these are not arranged by 
pairs, might they not with equal propriety be considered as 
twelve distinct two-celled anthers ?) Ovary oblong, obtusely 
six-angled, six-celled, many-seeded. 

Obs. This is a large and very beautiful species of Aristth- 
lochioy remarkable for the size and form of its flowers. The 
ventricle at the base is large, and the narrow urn-like tube 
rises upwards with a very graceful curve. In this species 
the anthers might properly be considered as twelve in 
number, each two-celled, as they are all arranged at equal 
distances round the stigma, and it seems questionable whether 
the Genus itself ought not to be referred to Dodecandria in 
place of Hexandria. The arrangement of the anthers by 
pairs in the other species does not appear to necessitate the 
supposition of a deviation from the usual structure in ascribing 
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to them four parallel cells in place of the more usual number 
of two, nor does the analogy of other cognate genera furnish 
any thing opposed to the inference so strongly suggested by 
the present species. 

BEGONIA. Xtnn. 

The island of Sumatra abounds with BegonuBy a tribe of 
plants which are chiefly found in moist shady situations at 
the foot of hills and in the recesses of forests. Being suc- 
culent herbs they are with difficulty preserved in Herbaria, 
and the specimens are frequently deficient in one or other 
of the parts of fructification. Descriptions from the living 
plants in their native soil are therefore particularly desirable, 
and in this view the following account of the species which 
have fallen under my observation will not be uninteresting. 
They seem to differ from all those described by Mr. Dryander 
in the first volume of the Linnean Transactions, and no 
great additions have been since made to our knowledge of the 
Genus. , 

BEGONIA CiESPITOSA. W. J. 

Subacaulis, foliis inaequaliter cordatis angulatis acuminatis 
glabris, pedunculis dichotome cymosis, capsule alis eequalibus 
obtusangulis v. rotundatis. 

At Bencoolen. 

Nearly stemless. Leaves petiolate, oblique, cordate at the 
base, with rounded slightly unequal lobes overlapping each 
other a little, somewhat falcate, rounded and sublobate on 
one side, straighter on the other, attenuated into a long 
acumen or point, spinulose but scarcely serrated on the 
margin, smooth, shining above, pale and punctato-papillose 
beneath ; nerves 5 — 9, branched towards the margin. The 
leaves are of unequal size and vary somewhat in shape, the 
old ones being much rounder and more decidedly lobed 
than the younger ones, which have the point so much 
incurved as to be nearly falcate on one side. Petioles red, 
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pilose* Peduncles often as long $s the leaves, smooth* 
bearing a dichotomous cyme of white flowers. Bracts ovat% 
concave. Male perianth four-leaved, the inner pair smaller. 
Stamina numerous, collected into a head. Female perianlh 
superior, three-leaved, two exterior large, subrotund, applied 
to each other as in the male flowers^ and enclosing the third 
which is much smaller and oblong. Style trifid. Stigmata 
lunato-bifid, yellow and glanduloso-pilose. Capsule three- 
wingedy wings nearly equal, obtuse-angled or rounded. 

BEGONIA ORBICULilfT A, W.J, 

Subacaulis» foliis orbiculatis cordatis crenatis glabris» 
pedunculis subdichotomis, capsulss alis subaequalibus obtus- 
angulis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Nearly stemless. Leaves petiolate, subrotund, from three 
to four inches in diameter, slightly oblique, cordate at the 
base where the lobes overlap each other, remotely crenate, 
rounded at the point, smooth except on the nerves of 
the under surface, beautifully and finely punctate above. 
Stipules scariose, acute. Peduncles erect, subdichotomous, 
nearly as long as the leaves, t. e. about six or eight inches 
in height Flowers white. Male: Corolla four^-petaled, 
the outer pair large, oblong; the inner small. Stamina 
numerous. Female: Capsule three-celled, many»seeded, 
three-winged ; wings obtuse^angled, nearly equal* 

BEGONIA SUBLOBATA. W, J. 

Repens, foliis cordatis subquinquelobis vel angulatis den- 
tato^serratis roargine reflexis glabris, oapsulae alis aequalibus 
obtusangulis. 

Found under moist rocks on Pulo P^ang^ west coast of 
Sumatra. 

Repent, with a thick knotty root. Lieaves alteroate, 
petiolate, cordate, sometimes unequally so, large and broad, 
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often six or seven inches long^ angulate» sometimes with five 
acute lobesi sometimes nearly ovate, acuminatOf dentato- 
serrate, edges recurved, very smooth, 5-^7-nerved, finely 
punctate, the dots appeariqg elevated on the upper surfiice 
and depressed on the lower. Petioles 4 — 6 inches long, 
nearly smooth, furnished immediately below their junction 
with the leaf with a semiverticil of linear acute appendices or 
scales. Stipules large, ovate, rather laciniate towards the 
apex, one on each side the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
erect, 6 — 8 inches long, red, very smooth, terminated by a 
dichotomous divaricated panicle of white flowers tinged with 
red» Bracts roundish. Male : Perianth four-leaved, leaflets 
rather thick and fleshy, the two outer ones much larger and 
subrotund, before expansion completely enclosing the inner 
two, and having their edges mutually applied to each other 
in such a manner that they form an acute carina round the 
unexpanded flower. Stamina numerous, in a roundish head ; 
filaments short, inserted on a central column which rises 
from the base of the flower. Anthers oblong, cells adnate 
to the sides of the filaments, bursting longitudinally. Female : 
Capsules with three equal obtusely-angled wings, three-celled, 
three-valved, valves septiferous in the middle, sutures cor- 
responding to the wings. Seeds numerous, attached to 
placentse which project from the inner angle of the cells. 

Obs. The serratures are hard and cartilaginous and 
recurved in such a manner along with the margin of the 
leaf, that when only observed on the upper surface, their 
place is perceived by an indentation. It seems to resemble 
the J?, grandisj Dryand. which difiers, however, in having 
oblique doubly serrated leaves, and purple flowers. 

BEGONIA FASCICULATA. W. J. 

Foliis inferioribus alternis, superioribus oppositis, oblongo- 
ovads basi semicordatb duplicato*serratis pilosis, perianthiis 
masculis diphyllis, capsular alis sequalibus obtusangulis* 
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Found at Tappanuly on the west coast of Snmatra. 

Caulescent. Stem weak, Jointed, thickened at the joints, 
round, covered with red hair. Leaves petiolate, the lower 
ones alternate, the upper ones opposite, oblong-ovate, inaequi- 
lateral, semicordate at the base, acuminate, irregularly serrate, 
covered above with red erect subspinescent hairs, beneath 
with softer and weaker hairs. Petioles densely pilose. 
Stipules linear, acuminate, pilose. The flowers appear in 
fascicles from the middle of the petioles, and these flower- 
bearing leaves are always opposed to another without flowers, 
hence it is that the upper leaves are opposite while the lower 
are alternate. Fascicles composed of male and female flowers ; 
pedicels slender, smooth, white. Bracts several at the base of 
the fascicles, acute, pilose, red. Male : Perianth diphyllous, 
white. Stamina numerous. Anthers yellow. Female: Perianth 
superior, white, cup-shaped, five-leaved ; petals ovate, acute, 
with a few short red hairs on the outside. Style deeply 
trifid; lobes convolute, infundibuliform. Capsule three- 
winged, three-celled, wings equal, obtuse-angled. 

BEGONIA PILtf^A. W. J, 

Foliis subsessilibus irregulariter serratis acuminatis pilosis 
subtus rubris, bracteis ad basin pedicellorum subrotundis 
ciliatis, capsulae alis subaequalibus parallelo-rotundatis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Caulescent, pilose. Leaves alternate, scarcely petiolate, 
ovate, inaequilateral, acuminate, slightly and irregularly 
serrate, pilose with long red hairs, under-surface of a bright 
red colour ; about three inches long. Stipules large, lanceo- 
late, pilose externally. Peduncles oppositifolious, subdicho- 
tomous. Bracts at the base of the pedicels, roundish, ciliate. 
Flowers white. Male : Corolla four-petaled, the inner pair 
smaller. Stamina numerous. Female : Corolla five-petaled ; 
the two outer petals larger. Capsule three-winged ; wings 
nearly equal, parallel and rounded. 
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v 

BEGONIA BRACTEATA. W. J. 

m 

Foliis duplicato-serratis acuminatis pilosis, pedunculo 1 — 3- 
floro bracteis numerosis appressis vestito, capsulis basi 
bibracteatis, alls aequalibus rotundatis. 

Near the foot of Ounong Bunko in the interior of Ben- 
coolen. 

Suberect, strong and branching, very villous, shaggy. 
Leaves alternate, short-petioled, ovate, semicordate at the 
base, acuminate, duplicato-serrate, pilose, 3 — 4 inches long. 
Stipules large, pilose. Peduncles oppositifolious, generally 
supported by a smaller leaf, invested, particularly towards 
the base, with many pairs of opposite ovate acute pilose ciliate 
bracts, which are pressed flat against each other ; the upper- 
most pair is distant from the rest and supports from one to 
three pedicels. Flowers white. Male : Corolla four-petaled ; 
the outer two large subrotund. Stamina numerous. Female : 
Corolla five-petaled; petals nearly equal. Styles three. 
Stigmata lunate, villous with yellow short glandular hairs. 
Capsule embraced by two bracts at the base, three-celled, 
three-winged ; wings equal, rounded. 

y 

BEGONIA RACEMOSA. W.J. 

Foliis obovato-oblongis irregulariter dentatis acuminatis 
glabris, racemis masculis, erectis flore foemineo axillari, 
perianthiis masculis diphyllis, capsule alis aequalibus parallelo- 
rotundatis. 

Interior of Bencoolen. 

Layang Layang Simpau Malay. 

Suberect ; stem smooth, jointed. Leaves alternate, short- 
petioled, obvate-oblong, attenuated towards the base which 
is unequally cordate, acuminate, irregularly and unequally 
dentate, smooth ; 6 — 7 inches long. Stipules large, oblong. 
Racemes oppositifolious, long, erect, bearing numerous fasci- 
culate male flowers, and having a single female one in the 
axil. Male : Corolla two-petaled, petals very thick. Stamina 
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numerous. Female: Capsule with three^ equal, parallel, 
rounded wings, three-celled. 

BEGONIA GENICULATA. W. J. 

Caule geniculato, foliis ovato-oblongis denticulatis acu- 
minatis glabris, pedunculis divaricato-dichotomis, floribas 
superioribus masculis dipetalis, inferioribus fcsmineis, capsula 
alis ffiqualibus obtusangulis. 

Bumput Udang Udang. Malay* 

Sumatra. 

Caulescent; stems smooth, compressed, channelled, jointed) 
thickened at the articulations. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
semicordate at the base, ovate-oblong, acuminate, denticulate, 
smooth. Peduncles oppositifolious, dtchotomous, divaricate, 
many-flowered, lower flowers female, upper male. There 
is often a female flower from the axil. Male: Perianth 
two-petaled, white. Stamina numerous; anthers oblong, 
broader above. Female: Capsules long, three-winged, 
wings obtuse- angled, equal, smooth. 

Obs. The leaves of this plant are used by the natives for 
cleaning and taking out rust from the blades of their Creeses. 
It has considerable resemblance to the preceding species. 

SONERILA HETEROPHYLLA. W. J. 

Foliis oppositis altero minimo reniformi altero oblongo 
acuminato versus basin attenuato ibique semicordato supra 
glabris, pedunculis axillaribus brevissimis paucifloris. 

Found at Tappanuly on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Stem creeping, round, covered with appressed scaly hairs. 
Leaves opposite, almost sessile, one very minute and reniform, 
the other about three inches long, oblong, broader above, 
acuminate, narrowing to the base, semicordate, the outer lobe 
forming a rounded auricle, obsoletely denticulate or nearly 
entire, a small spinule on the denticulations ; three-nerved, 
smooth above, whitish beneath, with some hairs on the 
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Denres. Petioles scarce any. Flowers from the axils of the 
small leaves, sometimes nearly solitary, sometimes four or 
five on a very short peduncle. Pedicels reddish, seated 
on small tubercles, furnished with glandular hairs. Calyx 
superior, trifid. Corolla three-petaled. Stamina three. 
Capsule turbinate, three"<%lled, many*seeded. 

Obs. This species is remarkable for the extreme difference 
in the size of the opposite leaves, one of which is so minute 
as almost to escape observation. The same peculiarity 
exists in the Sanerila Molbiccana. 

RHODODENDRON MALAYANUM. W. J. 

Foliis oblongis glabris punctatis, floribus terminalibus, 
pedicellis cernuis, corolla punctata basi gibba. 

Observed on the summit of the Sugar-loaf mountain in the 
interior of Bencoolen. 

This is a large shrub or small tree, much branched. Bark 
brown and spotted. Leaves alternate or scattered, short- 
petioled, lanceolate-linear, 2^ — 3 inches long, attenuated to 
both ends, somewhat bluntish at the point, entire, smooth^ 
thickly sprinkled beneath with brown dots, and green above 
with depressed points ; the middle nerve is strong, the lateral 
ones scarce ai^. Stipules none. Flowers from a short 
terminal bud, which is at first closely invested by numerous 
imbricated broad bracts, which successively fall off and at 
length leave the short thick peduncle annulated by their 
cicatrices. It throws out near the point several nodding 
one-flowered pedicels which are dotted in the same manner 
as the leaves. Calyx very small, five-toothed. Corolla 
crimson, tubular, expanding into a five-Iobed limb, sprinkled 
with callous dots*; tube gibbous at the base and marked with 
five furrows. Stamina ten, leaning to one side, inserted on 
the very base of the corolla and about as long as its limb ; 
filaments red ; anthers yellow, opening at top by two oblique 
pores. Style a little shorter than the stamina. Stigma a 
round head marked with five indistinct rays. Ovary superior, 

Second Sbbibs. 8 a 
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oblong} fiye^slded, covered with brown spots, five-celledf 
polysporous. 

Obs. I found this and the following species of V€uxiniwn 
on the very summit of Gunong Bunko, a remarkably insulated 
mountain in the interior of Bencoolen, commonly called by 
Europeans the Sugar-loaf, in reference to its shape. Its 
elevation is not estimated to exceed three thousand feet, yet 
the character of its vegetation is decidedly alpine. This 
character is probably more marked than it would be at a 
similar height on the side of a differently-shaped hill, owing 
to the steepness which refuses space for large trees, and the 
consequent exposure and want of shelter on its sharp conical 
peak. 

VACCINIUM SUMATRANUM. W. J. - 

Racemis axillaribus foliis brevioribus, foliis elliptico-ovatis 
integerrimis coriaceis. 

)' Found on the summit of Gunong Bunko or the Sugar-loaf 
mountain in the interior of Bencoolen. 

A small tree, with reddish-brown bark and smooth branches. 
Leaves alternate, short-petioled, elliptic-ovate, acuminate, 
sometimes obtuse, entire, edges a little reflexed, very smooth, 
firm, stiff and leathery, pale green beneath ; about four inches 
long. Stipules none. Racemes axillary, shorter than the 
leaves, often from the stem below them; flowers white, 
pedicellate, alternate. Calyx small, cup-sloped, slightly 
four-toothed. Corolla .oblong-ovate, contracted at the 
mouth; limb short, recurved, four-parted. Stamina eight, 
incluse, inserted on the base of the corol ; filaments dilated 
at the base, pilose, tinged with red; anthers two-lobed, 
between which are two short filaments or processes, each 
lobe prolonged upwards into a membranaceous horn or awn, 
which is bifid at top and opens by a pore. Ovary semi- 
inferior, four-celled, polysporous ; ovula attached to the inner 
angles of the cells. Style columnar, a little longer than the 
stamina, incluse. Stigma round, obtuse. 
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HAL0RA6IS DISTICHA. W.J. 

Foliis alternis distichis obliquis integris, floribus ftxillari- 
bus subsolitariis, petalis tridentatis. 

Ka^ KanchiL Malay. 

This species is not unfrequent in Sumatra, at Singapore 
and other parts of the Malay Archipelago. 

A shrub, with ferruginous pilose branches. Leaves alter« 
Date» distichous, arranged in two series, one of large leaves 
and another of very small ones which resemble stipuke being 
regularly placed a little below the insertion of the large ones 
so as to lie over their bases ; the large leaves are subsessile^ 
rhomboid-oblong, inaequilateral, acute, entire, nearly smooth 
above, pilose with short appressed hairs beneath, from an 
inch to an inch and a half long; the small leaves are similar 
in shape but more acute andlittle more than a quarter of an 
inch long, they are arranged on the anterior side of the 
branch and are closely appressed to it so as to resemble 
stipules. Flowers axillary, generally solitary, subsessile. 
Calyx four*leaved, persistent Petals four, shorter than the 
calyx, trifid. Stamina eight, as long as the petals; anthers 
two»celled. Ovary inferior, four-sided, ferruginous, four- 
celled, tetrasporous. Styles four, equal to the stamina. 
Stigmas simple. Drupe oblong-ovate, red, containing a nut 
with eight longitudinal furrows, and containing a single seed. 
Seed oblong-oval ; embryo central in an ample albumen. 

Obs. The general habit of this species is very peculiar, 
and has much the character of Australasian vegetation, to 
which country the genus principally belongs. 

ELODEA. AdoMon. 

This Genus, which has been revived by a late author on 
American Botany, appears to be abundantly distinguished 
from Hypericum^ and to form a good natural division. It is 
principally characterized by having the stamina united into 
three phalanges, which alternate with an equal number of 
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nectaries. In the following species the placentation is peculiar; 
I know not whether the American plants exhibit the same 
structure, as it is not mentioned in any description which I 
have seen, but if it should prove on examination that they do^ 
it ought to form part of the generic character. Loureiro's 
Hypericum Cochinchinefue^ which undoubtedly belongs to 
EhdeOf appears to be very nearly related to my £. SunuUratuii 
and bis description of the seeds seems to indicate a structure 
similar to what I have observed. The Hypericum petiolaium 
of the same author seems also referable to this genus, and 
to be di£Perent from Linnaeus' H. petiolatum which is a native 
of Brazil. In all the species now referred to Elodea the 
generic distinction appears to receive confirmation from 
certain differences of habit which may be remarked between 
them and the true HypericOf particularly in the colour of 
the flower, which in the latter is almost without exception 
yellow, but in Elodea is often red. 

<< The Elodea of Jack is not the same as the North American 
genus of that name, but corresponds with the section 
ot Hypericum called TVufesmotf, which has been (although 
Jack's paper was then unknown to them) suggested 
by Messrs. Hooker and Arnott {Bot of Beech. Foy. 
p. 172), as the type of a genus to be named JVidesmos. 

o. A. w. a:' 

ELODEA SUMATRANA. W. J. 

Foliis subsessilibus oblongis attenuato-acuminatis glabris 
rigidiusculis, paniculis terminalibus foliosis, staminibus nume- 
rosis triadelphis, petalis basi nudis. 

Found at Tello Dalam in the island of Pulo Nias. 

A large shrub or small tree. Branchlets rather com- 
pressed, obscurely four-sided. Leaves opposite, almost sessile^ 
oblong, tapering to the point, acute, broad at the base, entire* 
smooth ; nerves proceeding from a middle rib^ strong, six 
or seven inches in length ; the surface appears by the aid of 
the microscope to be dotted with opaque points. Panicles 
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terminal, foliose, the lower divisions being axillary; oppo- 
sitely branched and rigid. Flowers dark red or purple. 
Bracts minute. Calyx five-leaved, persistent, leaflets ovate, 
smooth, the outer ones smaller. Corolla cup-shaped, 
longer than the calyx, five-petaled; petals subrotund; 
unguis naked, without pore or scale. Nectaries three, yellow, 
inserted below the corolla, and half as large as the petals, 
subrotund, doubled backwards upon themselves in such a 
manner as to form a sack which opens behind near the base. 
Stamina numerous, their filaments united for about half 
their length into three phalanges, which are inserted alter- 
nately with the three nectaries ; they are a little shorter than 
the corolla; anthers yellow, two-celled. Ovary oblong, 
three-celled, many-seeded. Styles three, diverging. Stig- 
mata three, subrotund. Capsule oblong, three-celled, each 
cell containing several seeds as long as the cell and attached 
to the bottom of the central column ; they are thin and flat, 
disposed regularly one within the other forming concentric 
circles, which are particularly apparent in the transverse 
section of the capsule. 

Obs. This curious arrangement of the seeds is not a little 
remarkable ; they lie one within the other like skins of an 
onion, each occupying the full length and breadth of the 
cell, but diminishing regularly in size from the outermost to 
the middle in proportion to the different radius of the circle 
which is described round the common centre. They are 
attached one above the other to the bottom of the cell at its 
inner angle. The leaves are destitute of pellucid dots, and 
have their lateral nerves strongly and distinctly marked. 
The nectaries which alternate with the stamina are very 
peculiar, being saccate, apparently by being doubled back- 
wards. This species differs from the following and those of 
America in having no scales at the base of the petals, and 
firom the latter in having numerous stamina. It appears 
to be nearly related to Loureiro's Hypericum Cochinchinense^ 
which, as already observed, belongs to this genus. 
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ELODEA FORMOSA. W. J. 

« 

Foliis pedolatis lanceolatis subtus glaucis, pedunculis 

fasciculatis axillaribus staminibus, numerosis triadelpfais, 

nectariis acutis. 

Kayo Gaghak. Lampong. Sepadas Bunga. Malay. 

Native of Sumatra. 

A small tree with cinereous bark and smooth branchlets. 
Leaves opposite, elliptio-oblong, acute, very entire, smooth, 
glaucous beneath, pellucidly punctate i two and a half inches 
long; the nerves proceed from a midrib. Petioles slender. 
Peduncles axillary and from the axis of fallen leaves, fasci- 
culate, one-flowered, slender, smooth. Flowers white widi s 
slight rosy tinge. Bracts several at the base of the pedun- 
cles. Calyx five-leaved, smooth; leaflets acute. CoroUa 
five-petaled, longer than the calyx; petals oblong, each 
furnished with a broad adnate scale a little above the 
base. Stamina numerous, united into three phalanges. 
Nectaries three, alternating with the stamineous fascicles, 
red, acute, carinate behind, fleshy. Ovary three-celled, each 
cell containing several flat ovula lying one within the other, 
and attached by their bases to the lower part of the axis. 
Styles three, long. Stigmas capitate. Capsules oblong, 
crowned by the persistent styles, three-celled, manynseeded. 
Seeds thin, flat, attached by their bases to a central triangular 
column, on which they are inserted alternately in a double 
series. 

Obs. The arrangement of the ovula is similar to that 
observed in the E. Sumatrana; they are thin, attached by 
their bases to the lower part of the cell, suberect, and con- 
centrically disposed, but are inserted rather higher on the 
axis of the cell than in the former. This species agrees 
with those of America in having a scale at the base of the 
petals, but difiers in having numerous stamina ; it therefore 
comes nearer to the JE. EgypHaca {Hypericum Egf/ptia/CMm^ 
Linn.) 
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TERNSTROBMIA. 

(^* The first species here described by Jack belongs undoubt- 
edly to Sauraja, The two others appear to do so like- 
wise, but Jack has not mentioned the bracteas under the 
calyx which always occur in that genus.) G. A. W. A J* 
The Malayan species of Temstrcsmia exhibit a remarkable 
agreement among themselves, at the same time that they 
difier considerably from the rest of the Genus. They have 
a trilocular ovarium surmounted by three styles which are 
inserted on the same point, but are separate to the base. In 
some the corolla is monopetalous with monadelphous stamina, 
in others it is five-petaled with distinct stamina. The 
anthers are two-celled and open at the top by two oblique 
pores ; this is probably the case with the whole genus, though 
it has been omitted in the generic character, of which it 
ought certainly to form an essential part. It seems doubtful 
whether the monogynous species with bilocular fruit and 
definite seeds ought to be united with those which have three 
styles, three cells and numerous seeds, but an examination 
of their ovaries and placentation is necessary to decide the 
question. I have met with four species in Sumatra and the 
adjacent islands, two of which I have already described in the 
first volume of the Malayan Miscellanies. Their common 
appellation in Malay is Ingor tngor Karbath or ^^ Buffaloes' 
spittle.** 

TERNSTROBMIA ACUMINATA. W. J. 

Foliis obovatis lanceolatis acuminatis spinuloso-denticulatis 
glabris, floribus axillaribus solitariis polyandris, pedunculis 
squaroosis, fructu triloculari. 

Found at Tappanuly on the West coast of Sumatra. 

Branches round, somewhat fiexuose. All the young parts 
green with a few appressed scales. Leaves alternate, peti- 
olate» obovate-lanceolate, attenuated to the base, terminating 
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in a long acumen or point, spinuloso-denticulate, smooth 
with the exception of a few appressed scales on the lower 
surface; about a foot in length. Petioles short, scaly. 
Peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered, scarcely so long as 
the petioles, covered with small scales. Calyx five-leaved, 
the three outer leaflets with appressed scalets. Corolla 
white, five-petaled, little longer than the calyx. Stamina 
many, inserted on the base of the petals; anthers large» 
truncate and opening by two pores at the top. Ovary three- 
celled, many-seeded. Styles three. 

Obs. This agrees with the 71 pentapetala^ in having the 
corolla divided to the base, but the leaves are more acumimite 
and the flowers are solitary and axillary. 

TERNSTRCEMIA SERRATA. W. J. 

Foliis obovato-oblongis cartilagineo-serratis glabris, pedun- 
culis axillaribus binis, floribus monadelphis, laciniis coroUfe 
emarginatis, fructu triloculari. 

Frequent on the island of Pulo Nias. 

A small tree; young parts furnished with brownish 
scales. Leaves alternate, petiolate, obovato-oblong, acumi- 
nate, serrate with irregular cartilaginous uncinate serratores, 
smooth, pretty strongly nerved ; 7 — 8 inches long. Petioles 
brown, scaly. Peduncles generally two, axillary, one-flowered, 
slender, about an inch long. Calyx five-parted, whitish; 
leaflets unequal. Corolla white, monopetalous, quinquefid, 
longer than the calyx, cup-shaped, lobes bifid or emar^nate, 
generally oblique. Stamina shorter than the corolla, and 
inserted on its base ; filaments united below ; anthers oblongy 
bifid, two-celled, each cell opening at top by an oblique 
cucullate pore. Ovary hairy, three-celled, many-seeded; 
placentae central. Styles three, longer than the corolla, 
irregularly bent. Berry three-celled, many-seeded. Seeds 
angled, foveolate. 

Obs. This differs from the other Sumatran species in 
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having firmer leaves, with stronger nerves and thickened 
callous serratures. The peduncles are more slender, the 
styles longer, and the lobes of the corolla obliquely 
notched. 

TERNSTRCEMIA CUSPID ATA. W. J, 

Foliis obovato-ellipticis acuminatis dentato-serratis serra- 
turis apice hamatis, fructibus 5-localaribus, pedunculis axillari- 
bns 1 — 3-floris. 

A tree, young parts ferruginous. Leaves petiolate elliptic- 
ovate, attenuated to the base, broader above, sharply acumi* 
nate, serrated, the narrow sharp toothlets generally curved 
or booked at their points, smooth, often marked with white 
glandular spots on the nerves, veins, and serratures; 6 — 8 
inches long. Peduncles axillary, 1 — 3-flowered, smooth. 
Cal3rx 5-parted, segments orbicular. Corolla white, mono- 
petalous, 5-parted. Stamina numerous ; anthers opening by 
two gaping pores. Ovary subglobose, d-celled ; ovula very 
numerous; placentae from the inner angle of the cells. 
Style very deeply 5-parted. 

Obs. This species (received from Satumah during the 
printing of the present sheet,) comes very near the T. ^errata ; 
it differs in having the leaves more sharply acuminate, with 
longer tooth«like serratures, and rather shorter petioles ; the 
peduncles frequently bearing two or three flowers and not 
so slender as in the former ; and in the 5-celled fruit. 

MILLINGTONIA. Eoxb. 

Calyx d-phyllus, foliolis duobus exterioribus minoribus. 
Corolla 5*petala, petalis duobus minoribus squamiformibus. 
Stamina quinque, quoram tria sterilia difformia basi petalo- 
rum majorum inserta; duo fertilia basi minorum adnata, 
filamentis apice scyphun gerentibus cui antherae bilobae 

insident. -Ovarium nectario annular! cinctum, bilocare^ 

Second Sebiss. 3 b 
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loculis disporis. Drupa nuce plerumque monosperma 
Embryo erectus, curvatus, albumine nullo aut parco. 

Qb8. It will be perceived that I have made a considerable 
and material alteration in the terms of the generic descrip- 
tion from that given by Roxburgh, jFZ. Ind. \. p, 102, which 
I conceive to be necessary towards explaining the trne rela- 
tions of the various parts of the flower, and thereby affording 
the means of tracing more correctly its natural affinities. 
The principal point is to determine the real nature of what 
Roxburgh calls the nectarial scales at the base of his petals. 

have no hesitation in considering them as abortive stamina, 
which the examination of the flower before expansion, places, 
I thinlc, beyond a doubt. In that state the whole of the 
stamina connive over the pistil, the anther of the fertile 
ones is turned inwards, so as not to be visible and there is no 
considerable difference of appearance between them and the 
sterile ones. The anther-bearing hollow of the fertile stamina 
is applied to a corresponding hollow on the side of the sterile 
ones, and at the time of expansion the former separate them* 
selves with a jerk and become erect, while the latter continue 
in their original position incumbent over the pistil. The 
petals on which the fertile stamina are inserted are much 
smaller and narrower than the others, as if exhausted by the 
greater development of the parts they nourish. These 
petals are called by Roxburgh outer laminae of the filaments, 
which is contrary to all common analogy, while the other 
explanation might by (be) supported by numerous examples 
of a similar structure. Thus in place of a diandrous flower 
with tripetalous appendiculate corolla and bifid stamina, we 
obtain five as the primary number of all the parts, only 
modified by the partial abortion of three of the stamina. 

MILLINGTONIA SUMATRANA. W, J. 

Foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis 3 — 6-jugis ovato-lanceolatis, 
petalis minoribus acutis, fructu ovato. 
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Found on the island of Pulo Nias* ' 

It is a moderate sized tree with grey bark. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate with an odd one which is rarely wanting ; 
leaflets from 5 — 13, opposite, oYate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
entire, smooth,^ — 9 inches long. Common petiole flat above 
and marginate, thickened at the base. Panicles terminal, 
many-flowered, rather coarctate, with sti£P rigid divisions, 
slightly tomentose. Flowers white. Bracts minute. Calyx 
small, five-leaved, the outer two smaller, resembling bracts. 
Corolla 'five-petaled, the outer three large, subrotund, the 
inner two much smaller, lanceolate, acute. Stamina five, 
inserted on the bases of the petals ; two fertile, upon the 
smaller petals, with broad filaments expanding at top into 
a kind of cup, on which the anther rests, and to whose outer 
edge it is" attached; the anther consists of two yellow lobes 
resembling masses of pollen which burst transversely. The 
three sterile stamina which are inserted on the larger petals 
have thick filaments without anthers, but marked with an 
oblong cup-like cavity on each side corresponding to the 
cups of the fertile ones. Before expansion, the 5 stamina 
connive over the pistil in such a manner that the cup-like 
cavities are mutually applied to each other; on expansion 
the fertile stamina separate with a jerk, by which the pollen 
is in part dispersed, and the cup becomes erect with the 
anther resting upon it ; the other three never separate, but 
remain conniving over the pistiL Ovary embraced at the 
base by a nectarial cup with 5 toothlets, ovate, 2-celled, each 
cell containing two ovula attached to the centre of the parti- 
tion. Style short. Stigma small. Berry ovate, oblique or 
recurved, somewhat less than an olive, containing a single 
one-seeded nut Nut obovate-oblong, acute and curved at 
the base, carinate along one side and having a large umbilical 
hoUow above the base on the other, smooth, one-seeded. 
Seed obovate-oblong, acute at the base, covered with a dry 
loose, brown skin : albumen none ; embryo glutinous on 
the surface, erect, doubled on itself; cotyledons thin, foli- 
aceous, large, round-ovate, reflected backwards upon the 
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Joarnalsy with descriptions made on the spot, of 2300 species 
of plants— others on Zoology, (partly printed in Froriep) 
others containing remarks and researches of a more general 
kind — 200 sheets of drawings, among which are all the 
Chilian OrchidecB^ and the roost splendid Peruvian forms; 
also the materials for a Monograph of the Tropical American 
AroidecSy (these of colossal dimensions,) have safely reached 
Europe and surround me at the present moment. The 
Travels are printing — the first number of my Nova Species 
Plantarum, edited in company with Endlicher of Vienna, 
will also soon be out, and I send a fragment of it along with 
the plants. Thus you see how much a man may work, 
provided he has nothing else to do but to work. Though 
surrounded with far 'greater facilities, I do not accomplish 
half so much here as I used to do in the heart of the 
primaeval forests of the Amazones, whither, however, I should 
not like to return after all, now that I have learned rightly 
to appreciate the vaunted beauty of tropical climates, on 
which many a sweet youth has penned the well-turned period, 
without having ever quitted the precincts of his paternal 
roof; and of which one is condemned to hear so much non- 
sensical talk as goes nigh to turn the stomach even of so * old 
a voyager' as myself. You see I am not likely to be one of 
those who * bepraise,' after the common accepted fashion, 
the warm countries, partly because, like all other northern 
animals, the writers feel a secret impulse towards the south, 
and partly because they may calculate how much cheaper it 
is to live in a country where no fuel is required, whether 
wood or coal. A propos^ is not this a matter worthy the 
consideration of the literati of our frosty Germany, who are 
generally not blessed with much store of worldly goods? 
The finest country I ever saw, and where really all seems to 
be united which a being of moderate wishes might desire to 
possess, is no doubt the republic of Chili ; but certainly not 

Chili of Valparaiso. Our friend Mr. used to be very 

bitter and unjust against that country, and we often quar- 
relled about it, but he will have learned better after living 
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in .that Tartarus, the lower part of Peru. 1 am confident 
ihat the descriptions of some alpine scenes, lat. 88^; of some 
wild but very interesting nations; and of the wonderful 
character of the eastern slope of the Andes, of Peru (lat. 9% 
S.) ; as given in my Travels, will afford you pleasure. Rely 
upon it, I shall easily steer clear of some shoals and rocks on 
which others have either suffered damage or wreck: — our 
public wants something sterling and is rendered fastidious by 
the works of Humboldt, Martins, and Neuwied." 

In addition to the above information, we learn from 
Poeppig's Prospectus of his IVavds in ChUe^ and the 
Amazones EtveTf during the years 1827 — 32, <Uhat the freedom 
of the Spanish colonies in South America now permits the 
stranger to undertake their scientific examination, and abun- 
dant and interesting is the matter they afibrd. Since the 
period when, favoured by the Court of Madrid, Humboldt, 
the greatest traveller of the day, penetrated the interior of 
the colonies, no other authentic account of these countries 
has appeared. The dissensions which the Spaniards have 
continually excited, have increased the number of travellers, 
and the curiosity of the reading world has occasioned the 
publication of many works, penned by authors who had 
sailed to South America with totally difierent views from 
those of science. Peru and Chile were the last to be 
liberated. The prolonged disturbances in these provinces, 
and their great distance from Europe, explain why so few 
works, and at so recent a date, have appeared respecting 
them, and these too describing solely the most frequented 
districts. The Author of the work now announced is one of 
the few foreigners, and the only German, who visited these 
republics with a purely scientific object during late years. 
Prepared by several years' residence in the West Indies and 
North America, he entered Chile in 1827, and was there, as 
well as subsequently in Peru, permitted, on account of his 
peculiar objects, to examine districts hitherto untrodden by 
any scientific European. During his absence, the learned 
public were from time to time informed of his progress and 
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